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SPRING WHEAT 


Rosin Hoop 
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Imco SpeciAL (High Protein) 
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Quauny TELLS THE STORY IN THESE 


Bitton. Proved Flours 


When you use any International flour in your 
bakery, you know you can rely on two impor- 


tant things—quality and uniformity. 


A large staff and the finest equipped labora- 
tories exercise quality control over all Inter- 
national Milling Company flours. This control 
commences even before the grain is harvested 


and continues until the moment it reaches you. 


INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY 
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fast quality—in an exclusive rye mill manned by rye-flour 
specialists... and every step from grain selection to bake- 


proving is patrolled by the Pillsbury laboratory. Whatever 


your requirements, there’s a Pillsbury Rye Flour that's exactly 


ight in flavor, color, 
snd baking quality, PILLSBURY ve rtours 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. + General Offices: Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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HIGH QUALITY 
FLOURS BRING 


RICH REWARDS 
7 


* DANIEL WEBSTER .... sicct poten 
*GOLD COIN ........ Standard Patent 
*CHALLENGER ....... Strong Patent 
*PURE SILVER +++ Fancy First Clear 
*GOLD COIN WHOLE WHEAT 
*GOLD COIN RYE FLOURS <<... 
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EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY 


NEW ULM MINNESOTA 
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HUBBARD 


Aes 
MANKOTO 









- Mother Hubbard 


RETURNS 


And with MOTHER HUBBARD, 
our oldest and best-known patent, we 
offer a complete line of spring-wheat 
flours. —The Hubbard line includes a 
flour for all shop requirements. Re- 
member the name HUBBARD has 
been synonymous with QUALITY 
since 1878. 
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ISMERTA! 


As many quality- wise bakers know, 
ISMERTA is a big help to a better loaf 
of bread. We claim no magic powers 
for ISMERTA, but we say, and we 


mean it: 


SST TS TNT 


“ISMERTA is milled by master crafts- 
men from the finest of selected wheats, 


chosen for their better baking qualities.” 


Yes, ISMERTA‘is a wiser choice 


than ever this year. 


THE [smERT-HINCKE MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 


1570 W. 29th Street, LD 243 LD 27 
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WM KELLY 


MILLING 
COMPANY 





Quality Favorite... 


To the bakers of America this familiar trade mark for many years has meant dependable flour 
of the highest quality. It is our pledge that any baker can buy KELLY’S FAMOUS with full 


confidence that it will provide a sound foundation for the production of a superior loaf of bread. 





under constant Laboratory Control. 











The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Milled exclusively from scientifically 
| selected varieties of finest hard wheat 
: Capacity 5,000 Sacks es OTCHE NSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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MERCK 
ENRICHMENT 
WAFERS 







give you these 
nceded 
advantages 





















Merck Enrichment Wafers The Merck method of pro- Merck Enrichment Wafers 
e dissolve rapidly, yielding a s duction provides you with * are manufactured under 
suspension of extremely fine | wafers of satinlike appearance, _rigid specifications, and their 
particles. This promotes uni- free from chips and dust. enrichment content is labora- 
form distribution of all enrich- tory controlled. 
ment ingredients. 














|These Merck Wafers conform to minimum levels 
recommended by the Scientific Advisory Com- 
mittee, American Institute of Baking. 


* 


Merck Enrichment Wafers are available from your 
yeast distributor. Stocks also are carried at 


RAHWAY, N. J. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
DALLAS, TEX! CHICAGO, ILL. 
SEATTLE, WASH. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 





MERCK & CO., Inc. Manufacturing Chemists RAHWAY, N. J. 


New York, N. Y.«: Philadelphia, Pa. + St. Louis, Mo. + Elktun, Va..* Chicago, Ill. + Los Angeles, Calif. 
In Canada; MERCK & CO., Ltd., Montreal - Toronto + Valleyfield 
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You can 


do it better... Gs 
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. If you take 
your time! 
























THAT’S WHY ATKINSON FLOUR never varies. Aerated directly after milling, the flour is bulked 
The kind you get today is exactly the same as up_2Oseewith air all during the storage interval 
your last order. again before packing. 
We can always attain this unifo gn time, temperature and aeration during 
mill for storage rather than fa a fiov® hdd up to Bin-aged flour... the flour 
Working against the ‘‘cushion”’ romes to you fully aged, ready for use 
50,000 cwt. storage plant, we ca fie spot 
time to reach absolute accuracy in — Switch to BIN-AGED*. 

J. E AGED = hs 

lif. ATKINSON ~== MILLING CO. 


*® Registered trade mark MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Mother Nature is unpredictable. That's why 
nothing is taken for granted in the production 
of MADE-RITE. Efficient laboratories keep 
a ceaseless vigil over production, constantly 
checking to prevent deviation from the highest 
quality standards. And that's why the baker 


can depend on MADE-RITE to bake better 
bread every day. 




















KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


KANSAS CITY : _ MISSOURI 





Bakes 


Right Because [It Is Made 
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85% Order Ended; Exports Relaxed 





Distillers May Use 
Unlimited Amount 
of Low Grade Corn 


Washington, D. C.—Among re- 
strictions on industry removed this 
week by order of the President was 
the ban on the use of corn by the 
distilling industry. The United 
States Department of Agriculture 
was instructed to permit distillers 
to use corn of Nos. 4, 5 and sample 
grades, effective Dec. 1, 1946. 

At the same time use of rye was 
increased slightly although the per- 
centage use permitted is still con- 
tinued for that grain at 6% of the 
total distiller grain bill. Inasmuch as 
unlimited use of corn will increase 
total monthly grain use, it is estimat- 
ed that rye use will be increased. 
At the same time the brewing indus- 
try is permitted to use grains other 
than wheat and rice in the period in- 
cluding December, 1946, and January 
and February, 1947, at the rate of 
100% of its use in the corresponding 
months of 1945 and 1946. 


Use during subsequent quota pe- 
riods, however, will be based upon 
use during a period starting with the 
comparable beginning date in 1945. 
For instance, the March-May quota 
period in 1947 will be based upon the 
March-May period of 1945, The 
amendment to WFO 66 says that the 
base period for each quota period will 
be the period “commencing with the 
month in 1945 which corresponds 
with the first month of the partic- 
ular current quota period.” 





TRUMAN, THROUGH ANDERSON, 
ENDS BAN EFFECTIVE DEC. 1 


General License Countries Freed—Procurement of Wheat 
for Export Program Accomplished—Transportation 
Bottleneck Threatens Foreign Program 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller 





CCC Re-enters Kansas City Wheat Market 


Kansas City, Mo.—Although Secretary Anderson’s statement Nov. 29 
indicated that the Commodity Credit Corp. had purchased enough wheat to 
fill its own share of the pledged commitments to 267,000,000 bus for the 
current crop year, the agency continued to buy wheat at Kansas City fol- 
lowing the sharp market break on Nov. 30. Purchases amounted to 305,- 
000 bus on that day and some additional wheat was bought Dec. 2, although 
the quantity was not large. Between Nov. 22 and 29, the agency bought 
118,004 bus, which brought the cumulative total to Nov. 29 up to 47,644,- 
948 bus. This included 21,598,979 at Kansas City, 8,371,373 at Minneapolis, 
9,319,101 at Chicago and 8,355,495 at Portland, Oregon. 

CCC continued to buy wheat at Kansas City on Dec. 3 but lowered its 
price for December delivery by 1c to 2c bu. Prices on other deliveries re- 
mained unchanged. The agency made it plain that its prices were strictly 
on an offer and acceptance basis-and in no sense a standing bid. Purchases 


on Dec. 3 were light. 





Some Bakers Apprehensive Over 
Diversion of Flour for Export 


Washington, D. C.—Bakers here 
who have felt a buying pinch under 
the 85% flour production limitation 
are none too optimistic over results 
to be expected from the removal of 
thot restriction, according to trade 
reports reaching The Northwestern 
Miller’s office here. 

It is felt that the increased produc- 


tion possible under the relaxation will 
not. be reflected in domestic flour 
supplies and that export business will 
attract a substantial part of mill 
production, particularly as export de- 
mand is extremely brisk and price 
level is not at this time a factor. 
Current supply conditions have 
been worst in regard to cake flour, 





Reciprocal Trade Treaties 
Interest Mill Export Group 


Washington, D. C. — Reciprocal 
trade agreements will attract the 
attention of the Flour Millers Ex- 
port Association now that a ma- 
jor section of export controls have 
been dropped, officials of that or- 
ganization informed The Northwest- 
ern Miller this week. A brief recom- 
mending the extension of reciprocal 
trade treaties and agreements and 
the elimination of other trade bar- 
riers such as import quotas and con- 
trols is being prepared. The brief 
will be submitted to the committee 
on reciprocal information, which. is 
composed of representatives of the 
State, Navy, Commerce and Agri- 
culture Departments and the tariff 
commission. 

Owing to the abnormally large 
demand for flour by other nations, 
and with price a negligible factor in 
procurement, the problem is large- 
ly one of long range and not cur- 
rently pressing. However, the im- 
portance of the elimination of trade 
barriers of all types is a matter of 
great consequence to domestic mill- 
ers who fear that certain bi-lateral 
types of international agreement will 


exclude them from normal markets. 

The problem not only involves do- 
mestic exports but also the import 
of foreign made goods. Under the 
Roosevelt administration, prior to 
war, State Department policy was 
aimed at a break-away from our 
traditional high tariff wall to permit 
foreign nations to sell their manu- 
factured products in this country and 
obtain dollar credits to buy the out- 
put of our factories. 

With many nations still desperate- 
ly in need of food supplies and wheat 
and flour, particularly to maintain 
even their present low level of ra- 
tioning, an active flour export busi- 
ness is anticipated; but, if these gov- 
ernments were forced to lower ra- 
tioning levels there is the possibility 
that an upheaval of a central gov- 
ernment might bring into power new 
political forces which would order 
government controls over procure- 
ment and lead to favored nation trea- 
ties such as that negotiated by Eng- 
land with Canada for the delivery 
of wheat over a long period of time 
and close that market to our mills 
for that period. 


with bakers reporting that they have 
been working on very low inventories 
and in many cases owing to trans- 
portation uncertainties have been 
compelled to accept flours which or- 
dinarily do not completely suit their 
purposes. 

One medium sized baker reports 
that the mills themselves have not 
been thoroughly aware of flour dis- 
tribution conditions and the plight of 
bakery customers. During the past 
week this baker reported that top 
executives of his supply company 
called at his plant to discuss condi- 
tions. When the long history of this 
baker’s dealing with the mill and 
the tightness of supply and incidental 
worry over maintenance of supply was 
explained to the mill executives, the 
baker was assured of approximately 
30 cars of flour at regularly sched- 
uled delivery between this time and 
March. p 

While this baker feels that the 
more farsighted millers will watch 
old customer contacts apprehensively 
and decline to permit their company 
policies to be swayed by the pres- 
ently lucrative export market, it is 
feared that the export market will 
be a lever which will hold prices of 
domestic flour up even though there 
has been a recent weakness in wheat 
prices. 

Bakers say that spring wheat flour 
has been the most difficult to obtain, 
but that Kansas flour has been defi- 
nitely less tight. 

Local trade association officials say 
that while bakery inventories have 
been at low levels there have been 
no widespread reports of supply diffi- 
culties as far as flour is concerned. 
It was first hoped that the lifting of 
production limitations might permit 

(Continued on page 85) 


Washington, D. C.—Bowing to the 
irresistible logic of the grain supply 
statistics which were so forcefully 
presented to the Price Decontrol 
Board by the grain trade at the hear- 
ings held here by that body last 
August, the Secretary of Agriculture 
on Nov. 29 finally gave in to the 
inescapable conclusion that our grain 
export potential was limited by in- 
ternal transportation facilities and 
restrictions on the production of flour 
for domestic and export markets 
were no longer. justifiable. 

Effective Dec. 1, 1946, the limita- 
tion of flour production to 85% of 
the base period for domestic and ex- 
port distribution to western hemi- 
sphere nations and the Philippines 
is ended. 

There is a strong probability that 
flour export restrictions to all na- 
tions will be removed shortly. Gov- 
ernment policy officials are now 
studying the problem. If it is de- 
cided to bring all nations under the 
relaxation ordered last week, all flour 
exports will go under general export 
license. 


Will Watch Exports 


The government has stated that if 
flour exports to the present general 
license countries gets out of hand, 
specific license control may again 
be reinstated, but in trade circles 
the end of the specific license ap- 
pears to mean the end of govern- 
ment controls of this nature for some 
time as it is not seen how the gov- 
ernment can possibly keep its reports 
on exports up to a current basis to 
check flour exports. 

(Continued on page 89) 





Short Supply 
Statement by 
USDA Unchanged 


Washington, D. C. -— Despite the 
fact that last week Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Clinton P. Anderson stated 
that grain procurement was favor- 
able, the USDA continued its position 
that wheat, corn, barley and rye are 
in short supply. This apparent con- 
tradiction in government policy is ex- 
plained by the fact that the USDA 
attorneys do not believe that the 
government could continue its few 
remaining use restrictions and its al- 
location programs unless the short 
supply fiction was maintained. 

USDA announced that the short 
supply statement as required by the 
price control law, as amended would 
be unchanged for December from the 
November announcement. 

Sugar and rice are also held in 
short supply and remain under price 
control. 
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| Text of Anderson’sLetter to Truman | 





Nov. 26, 1946. 
Dear Mr. President: 


Reporting to you on the United 
States grain situation at this time 
we find that: 

1. The grain position is favorable, 
both for domestic use and with re- 
gard to procurement and availability 
for export to hungry nations overseas. 

2. The situation with regard to 
transportation and shipment is not 
at all favorable, with transportation 
apparently the limiting factor this 
year on our total shipments of grain 
for food use abroad. 

Fortunately for this country, and 
for the world, American farmers 
produced record crops of both wheat 
and corn again in 1946. A brief re- 
view of the situation for these two 
grains will show the relatively favor- 
able over-all position. 

Total wheat available for the 1946- 
47 marketing year totaled 1,272,000,- 
000 bus, including a carry-in last 
July of 101,000,000 bus, a current 
crop of 1,169,000,000, and imports of 
about 1,000,000. Our preliminary es- 
timates indicate that about 770,000,- 
000 bus of this supply will be used 
domestically, including around 260,- 
000,000 for seed and livestock feed, 
and about 510,000,000 for food and 
industrial uses. This total for food 
and industrial uses in the United 
States will be about the same as last 
year, considerably lower than the 
record levels of the three active war 
years from 1942-43 through 1944-45, 
but higher by about 30,000,000 to 35,- 
000,000 bus than the years imme- 
diately before the war. 

About 500,000,000 bus of the total 
wheat supply, after providing for 
domestic uses, would be left for ex- 
port and for carry-over next June 30 
into the new crop year. If exports 
run from 250,000,000 to 300,000,000 
bus—the outside limits of the prob- 
able program—from 200,000,000 to 
250,000,000 bus will be left for carry- 
over. This reserve, while near the 
minimum limits regarded as safe, 
would represent a satisfactory in- 
crease over the extremely low carry- 
in last July. The record 1946 corn 
crop, together with a carry-in of 163,- 
000,000 bus of old corn and about 1,- 
000,000 bus of imports, gave us a total 
supply of 3,545,000,000 bus for the 
year. 

Estimated domestic disappearance 
is around 2,975,000,000 bus, including 
260,000,000 for food and industrial 
uses. This leaves about 570,000,000 
bus for carry-over reserves at the end 
of the crop year, and for exports of 
corn for food use. If corn exports 
run to something less than 100,000,- 
000, as now expected, the carry-over 
would approach 500,000,000. This 
would represent a material increase 
from the very low reserve last Oct. 
1, to a figure higher than the aver- 
age for the war years but still some- 
what below the carry-over totals for 
the years immediately before the 
war. 

Supplies Ample 

To sum up the general grain situa- 
tion: we have enough grain to meet 
our needs for civilian consumption 
of bread and cereals; enough to main- 
tain livestock production; enough to 
keep grain-using industries in opera- 
tion and their people employed; 
enough to meet our export goals; 
enough to build safer reserves. 


At the close of the successful 1945- 
46 food grain export program, we 
announced our intention to try to 
export 250,000,000 bus of wheat and 
flour during the year ahead, in addi- 
tion to the approximately 17,000,000 
bus which were scheduled under the 
previous year’s program but which 
had not yet left our shores by July 
1. Later this goal of 267,000,000 bus 
was raised to an even 400,000,000 bus, 
including shipments of corn, oats and 
other grains for food use abroad. 

As of Nov. 15, a total of 120,000,- 
000 bus had been lifted for export, 
of which 104,000,000 were wheat or 
wheat equivalent in flour. At the 
same time, the Department of Agri- 
culture had possession of, or under 
contract, an additional 76,000,000 bus 
of wheat. This is enough, together 
with the quantity of wheat which 
will be shipped as flour, to reach the 
original 267,000,000 goal. If less corn 
than originally planned is to be ex- 
ported, because of difficulties in dry- 
ing and shipping as well as difficulties 
of effective use by claimant coun- 
tries, it may be desirable to procure 
additional wheat to complete the to- 
tal program. We would expect no 
trouble in these additional wheat 
procurements. Neither do we antici- 
pate any particular difficulties in 
completing arrangements for the 
corn, oats and other grains needed 
to round out the 400,000,000 total. 
In fact our corn position could make 
it possible for us to furnish up to a 
total of around 550,000,000 bus. 

This brings us back to the question 
of transportation and shipping. As 
indicated before, physical movement 
of the grain seems to be the limiting 
factor for our total exports. In face 
of this it may not be possible to 
move even the 400,000,000 bus. Mari- 
time and other labor difficulties have 


set back the shipping schedule ma- 
terially. And looming constantly 
larger in the whole picture is the 
very serious shortage of boxcars to 
move wheat from local elevators to 
terminals, and to move both wheat 
and flour to ports for shipment. 
Records show that the number of 
freight cars available to move grain 
in recent weeks has been running 
about 14% below a year ago, and the 
situation was not good last year. 

Allocations for grain exports dur- 
ing the July-December period this 
year totaled a little more than 210,- 
000,000 bus. Because of the difficult 
transportation situation we are so 
far behind on shipping schedules now 
that it seems likely that around 60,- 
000,000 bus of this total will not be 
lifted by Jan. 1. This would mean 
that about 250,000,000 bus would have 
to be exported during the January- 
June half of the crop year. 

Magnitude of the transportation 
and shipping job ahead is realized 
when we consider that an estimated 
800 freight cars will have to be load- 
ed with grain each working day from 
now until next June 20 in order. to 
reach our export goal. We are ap- 
pealing for the utmost co-operation 
from all transportation agencies and 
services. Completing the task will 
apparently call for some additional 
sharing of badly needed facilities by 
other users of transportation. 


Procurement Problem Over 


The foregoing summary shows 
clearly that our export program this 
year faces problems quite different 
from those of last year. Then we 
had to resort to a complex program 
and drastic action in order to pro- 
cure the grain needed for shipment. 
This year procurement is no longer 
a major problem. We insisted upon 








Truman’s Letter to Famine Committee 





President Truman has sent the fol- 
lowing letter to these members of the 
National Famine Emergency Com- 
mittee: 

Hon. James W. Young, Dr. William 
I. Myers, Chester C. Davis (chair- 
man), Sheldon Clark, Clarence Fran- 
cis, Dr. George Gallup, Hon. Herbert 
Hoover (honorary chairman), Henry 
R. Luce, Miss Anna Lord Strauss, 
Mrs. La Fell Dickinson, Hon. Justin 
Miller, Hon. Eric Johnston, Courtney 
C. Brown (vice chairman). 

Nov. 29, 1946. 
Dear Mr. : 

I am enclosing copy of a report 
just received from the Secretary of 
Agriculture regarding the status of 
this year’s grain export program. 
You will be gratified, I know, to learn 
the details of our relatively favor- 
able position this year, as contrasted 
with the very difficult situation in 
which we found ourselves late last 
winter. 

It is true that we still face a very 
serious transportation problem. Un- 
der present conditions this is the 
limiting factor on our total grain ex- 
port program this year.: It is a prob- 
lem which calls for close administra- 
tive attention, and for full co-or- 
dination with and among all trans- 


portation facilities. It is not, how- 
ever, a problem which requires the 
sort of national campaign which your 
committee so successfully directed 
during the famine emergency. Un- 
der the circumstances, it will not be 
necessary for me at this time to re- 
quest the Famine Emergency Com- 
mittee to do more than stand by. 
Let me take this opportunity to 
thank you personally for your serv- 
ice to this country and to those mil- 
lions abroad whose very lives de- 
pended upon the success of our fam- 
ine relief efforts. Yours was a real 
service for humanity. Without your 
efforts, and the willing co-operation 
of all our people who could help in 
any way in the famine program, the 
suffering abroad would have been 
much greater during those dread 
months last spring and summer 
when so many nations had exhausted 


their own food supplies. In express- 


ing my thanks, I also express the 
appreciation of all those who were 
benefited by your efficient service. 

I know that I can count: upon 
your co-operation if developments ‘at 
any time in the future make it neces- 
sary for me to call upon you again. 

Very sincerely yours, 
HARRY S. TRUMAN. 


December 3, 1946 


earlier estimates of foreign needs; 
we started our procurement plans 
even before the end of the last crop 
year, and, finally, the record 1946 
grain production made possible the 
present favorable position. To re- 
peat, our problems now are largely 
the administrative ones of lining up 
constant transportation facilities to 
move grain and grain products. It 
is not likely that we shall again have 
to ask our American consumers and 
industrial users to make the sort of 
sacrifices they made last spring and 
summer in order to implement the 
export program. 


Controls Relaxed 


Therefore, the Cabinet Committee 
on World Food Programs named by 
you to follow the food situation 
agrees that I take the following steps 
immediately: 

1. Remove the limitation of WFO 
144 on the domestic distribution of 
flour. 

2. Permit brewers, for the quarter 
beginning Dec. 1, 1946, to use 100% 
of the amount of grain used in the 
corresponding months of 1945 and 
1946, while leaving in effect the pro- 
hibition against their use of wheat 
and the current limitation on the 
use of rice. 

3. Permit distillers to use unlim- 
ited quantities of corn below grade 3 
while leaving in effect the prohibition 
against their use of wheat and con- 
tinuing the limitation on their use of 
rye. 

We will need vigorous backing in 
eliminating transportation _ bottle- 
necks. The present coal strike in- 
tensifies our national difficulties. A 
resort to priorities or preferential 
treatment for export grain may be 
unavoidable. As a minimum, the Of- 
fice of Defense Transportation must 
stand ready to match its actions to 
the export needs, not hesitating to 
take drastic steps if we continue to 
lose ground on our commitments. 

Before concluding this brief re- 
port, I should like once more to ex- 
press my deep gratitude for the 
splendid work done during last spring 
and summer by the special Famine 
Emergency Committee which you 
appointed. Under the direction of 
Herbert Hoover and Chester C. Davis, 
this committee supplied the leader- 
ship and the educational background 
which made possible the fine co-op- 
eration of all those who could con- 
tribute in the emergency. Farmers, 
consumers, processors, food distribu- 
tors, transportation people—all did 
their best in making it possible for 
the United States to meet its hu- 
manitarian commitments. 

I am very glad, however, that the 
present favorable situation makes it 
unnecessary at this time to call for 
the same sort of effort again. 

Respectfully submitted, 


CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
Secretary. 
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ADS USE HUSBANDS FOR 
SELLING FAMILY FLOUR 


Chicago, Ill—An advertising cam- 
paign started by the Standard Mill- 
ing Co. of Chicago warns American 
housewives that their husbands “are 
starving for more baked things” and 
the advertisements literally use the 
husband of the family to help sell 
the wife on using more regular all- 
purpose flour. 

The advertisements, now appearing 
regularly in major markets, depart 
from the traditional recipe copy and 
cake illustration, long the stand-by 
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of milling advertising, to feature 
catchy copy supplemented by car- 
toons by William Steig. 

P. L. O. Smith, Standard’s vice 
president in charge of grocery prod- 
uct sales, said the cartoon technique 
was selected by the company’s agen- 
cy, Shaw-LeVally, Inc., because of 
its constantly high readership and 
visibility scores in newspaper read- 
ing tests. The copy cites the results 
of recent surveys which show that 
American husbands want more baked 
things and also mentions the money 
saving angle in home-baking. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Coal Strike May 
Prolong Shortage 
of New Boxcars 


New York, N. Y.—The freight car 
shortage will be felt for at least an- 
other year, if the coal strike forces 
car builders to shut down for lack 
of steel, S. M. Felton, president of 
the American Railway Car Institute, 
recently predicted. 


The shortage also would hold off 
for months the attainment of the 
7,000-car-a-month quota set for next 
April by J. Monroe Johnson, director 
of the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion, Mr. Felton declared. 


The institute head said that car 
builders were handicapped in obtain- 
ing. sufficient quantities of steel even 
before this most recent strike. The 
11 member companies of the insti- 
tute turned out only 3,000 new cars 
last month as against a total plant 
capacity of about 14,000 cars. 

Railroads have been slow in plac- 
ing orders for new cars, Mr. Felton 
said, adding that this slowness has 
delayed car builders’ plans. 

More than 330,000 freight cars now 
in service are more than 30 years old, 
and about 250,000 are from 26 to 
30 years old, he said. Presumably 
all of those over-age cars are about 
ready for the scrap pile. 
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Milling Industry Thus Far Escapes 
Effects of Dwindling Coal Supplies 


The flour and feed milling indus- 
tries apparently will be among the 
last industries to shut down in the 
event that the coal miners’ strike 
ultimately paralyzes the nation’s 
economy, results of a nation-wide 
survey of the two industries by The 
Northwestern Miller indicate. 

Flour and feed mills possess high 
ratings on the government’s coal con- 
servation order and so long as there 
is coal to generate electric power 
and to heat the mill buildings, the 
milling plants will be kept in opera- 
tion. 

Mills west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains are unaffected by the walkout 
of John L. Lewis’ union miners. Vir- 
tually all mills obtain their power 
from hydro-electric plants and de- 
pend upon gas or oil as fuel for their 
heating plant boilers. In addition, 
the railroads serving western mills 
have sufficient direct electric and 
diesel electric locomotive equipment 
to keep the freight shipments moving. 
As in other sections of the country, 
the boxcar shortage is of much more 
concern to millers than is the coal 
shortage. , 

Operation of mills in Montana, 
Utah and neighboring states has been 
unaffected thus far. The majority 
of the plants use natural gas for heat 
and depend upon hydro-electric pow- 
er. Railroads using diesel oil in their 
locomotives report that there is not 
any apparent shortage of that fuel 
for their needs. 

Those few mills in that section of 
the country which depend upon coal 
for heating their plants report that 
they have an adequate supply on 
hand for the winter. 

Minnesota mills generally will 
escape any hardship that might arise 
from the coal shortage. Practically 
all of the mills either buy their elec- 
tric power or use diesel engines to 
generate their own current. As for 


heating, the mills report either ade- 
quate supplies of coal, or that they 
use oil in their furnaces. 

In the Southwest, the coal short- 
age is not threatening the shutdown 
of mills since natural gas is de- 
pended upon almost exclusively for 
generating the steam in power plants 
and for heating. Many of the rail- 
roads in that section of the country 
use diesel locomotives also. Mills in 
Texas report that the coal strike is 
unimportant to the milling industry 
as well as to other industries in that 
area. 

Flour and feed plants in the south- 
eastern states have not felt any det- 
rimental effects from the coal strike 
and no concern has been expressed so 
far, it is reported. Practically all 
flour mills, blending plants and for- 
mula feed manufacturing plants in 
the Atlanta, Ga., area are operated 
by electricity and running time will 
not be cut. The Georgia Power Co., 
largest utility in that state, reports 
that its stocks of coal are plentiful 
and weather conditions have been 
most favorable to conserving coal. It 
is predicted that the _ situation 
throughout the Southeast might 
change if the strike is not settled 
within three weeks. 

Flour and formula feed manufac- 
turers in the Chicago area have not 
as yet been affected by the strike of 
the coal miners. There has been no 
curtailment of production due to the 
strike, and unless it is continued for 
a fairly lengthy period none is ex- 
pected. 

In Chicago the Commonwealth 
Edison Co. is in a much better posi- 
tion now than last spring. It is 
said to have a 55- to 60-day supply 
of coal on hand, but of course the 
users of electricity have been re- 
quested to cut their consumption as 
much as possible. If restrictions are 
necessary later on, the food and feed 





Freight Priority Order Expected 
from ODT to Conserve Coal Stocks 


Washington, D. C.—It is probable 
that a system of freight essentiality, 
with food and feed supplies given top 
priority, will be invoked this week 
by J. Monroe Johnson, director of 
the Office of Defense Transportation. 

Inventories of coal supplies with 
carriers reveal a none too optimistic 
condition and it is this situation that 
will prompt Mr. Johnson to issue 
the priority order unless the present 
coal strike is brought to a settlement 
soon. 

In addition to the priority order, 
Mr. Johnson said that he was consid- 
ering some method by which the 
grain export program might be given 
a “shove” to speed up delivery of 
grain to seaports. He said that he 
felt that recent government esti- 
mates of the export goal for the last 
half of this crop year exceeded port 
capacities. What procedure would be 
used to speed grain movement to 
port could not be announced at this 
time, Mr. Johnson said, as ODT had 
not made a complete analysis of the 
problem. 


It has been learned that the 
“shove” Mr. Johnson plans for the 
grain export movement will consist 
of a much broader use of open top 
gondola cars from the Southwest to 
the Gulf in shuttle service, leaving 
available supply of grain cars for the 
private trade as far as is practicable. 

Government transportation officials 
concerned with the grain movement 
say that the present plight of the ex- 
port program can be charged to 
ODT, which embargoed export grain 
to ports during the maritime strike 
and failed to take advantage of the 
opportunity to pile up grain in ex- 
port position. As a result a vacuum 
occurred at seaport terminals once 
the maritime tieup ended. 

Recently the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has been contemplating 
the issuance of an embargo order on 
flour export movements originating 
west of Chicago and St. Louis con- 
signed to North Atlantic ports. A 
move to invoke such procedure which 
would ban the issuance of permits, 
was provoked, it is said, by the in- 


sistence on the part of the British 
that their flour purchases be routed 
to east coast ports instead of through 
the Gulf. The government, in its 
flour buying,” has scheduled most of 
its flour, particularly that originating 
in the southwestern wheat belt, to 
Gulf destinations. 

Officials of the Association of 
American Railroads have been ques- 
tioned concerning the advisability of 
such a restriction on export. flour 
movement and say that they favor 
the shorter rail haul to the Gulf in 
view of the tight car situation. 

This restriction on flour shipments 
from mill areas in the West is not to 
be confused with a ban on back- 
hauling which at one time during 
the war was under consideration. 
This latter proposal planned to ban 
shipment of flour to areas east of the 
western boundary of Ohio but was 
abandoned when the Millers National 
Federation showed that little flour 
was back-hauled. What appeared to 
be a substantial amount of back- 
hauling was the crossing of move- 
ments of different types of flour. 
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processors expect a high rating, and 
this should limit their curtailment. 

Some formula feed manufacturers 
are more worried about receiving in- 
gredient supplies. If the ingredient 
manufacturers are obliged to curtail 
their operations, this naturally will 
affect the feed manufacturers as some 
of them do not carry large stocks 
and are dependent upon receipts of 
these ingredients for their operations. 

The boxcar situation is the chief 
worry of both flour millers and feed 
manufacturers. There has been a 
lack of cars for some time, and a 
few manufacturers have noticed an 
even tighter situation since the strike 
began. However, they have not re- 
ceived any warning or notice from 
the railroads, and are hopeful this 
will not happen. 

Both flour millers and feed manu- 
facturers realize that if the strike 
extends over a long period of time 
their operations will be affected. 
Some feel that if this happens a 
drastic curtailment in production will 
be necessary, but for the present they 
are continuing their present produc- 
tion schedule. 

Mills in Omaha have been unaf- 
fected. Public utility companies have 
issued warnings to industrial users 
that power may be curtailed within 
the coming week to 10 days if the 
strike is not settled. When and if 
that occurs, milling officials say, the 
milis may be operating on half time. 
At this time, it is the boxcar short- 
age and not a coal shortage that is 
curtailing operations of many in- 
terior Nebraska mills. 

Mills in Buffalo have not been af- 
fected by the coal miners’ strike. All 
electric power, of course, comes from 
the hydro-electric plants at Niagara 
Falls and the mills have an average 
of from three weeks’ to a month’s 
supply of coal on hand for heating 
the plants. 

In the central states the coal short- 
age will have more of an effect upon 
the drying of corn than upon wheat 
flour production. Very few if any 
of the mills are totally dependent 
upon their own steam-powered elec- 
tric generating plants, getting their 
power instead from public utility 
companies. In that respect, the flour 
and feed milling industries will be 
affected to the same degree as other 
essential industries, should the coal 
strike eventually curtail electric pow- 
er production. 
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K. C. BOARD WITHDRAWS 
FROM COMMODITY GROUP 


. Kansas City, Mo.—The Kansas City 
Board of Trade has withdrawn from 
the National Association of Commod- 
ity Exchanges and Allied Trades, Inc., 
of which the board has been a mem- 
ber since the association was organ- 
ized two years ago. The action was 
taken because of overlapping of ac- 
tivity by the association and the Na- 
tional Grain Trade Council, of which 
the board is also a member, it was 
said. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
TO OPEN JULY OATS TRADES 
Chicago, Ill.—Directors of the Chi- 

cago Board of Trade on Nov. 26 au- 

thorized the initiation of trading in 

July, 1947, oats futures, effective De- 

cember 2, 1946. 
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Millfeed Market in 
Continued Decline 
with Little Demand 


Minneapolis, Minn. — Spectacular 
weakness in the millfeed market con- 
tinued this week, reflecting a number 
of contributing factors, chief of 
which is the inability of feed manu- 
facturers and other buyers to move 
their commodities into consuming 
channels. 

Prices for both bran and middlings 
are $5@7 ton lower than they were 
a fortnight ago, and the decline from 
the peak reached shortly after price 
controls were removed in mid-Octo- 
ber is $12@15 ton. 

Supplies of millfeed, as well as of 
several other ingredients, apparently 
are backing up from the feeder level 
clear to the original processor. Rep- 
resentative manufacturers of formula 
feeds, of varying size, report that 
their sales volume and output are off 
as much as 50% from that of a year 
ago. Farmers, they report, either 
are not buying at all or are taking 
their very minimum requirements. It 
is said that they are influenced in 
this by what they considered high 
feed prices, despite the fact that 
feeding .ratios are favorable and, in 
grain producing areas, by the new crop 
supplies of corn and other homegrown 
feeds. Both farmers and feed retail- 
ers are reported to be using up their 
inventories of feeds, rather than to 
make any new purchases. A warm, 
open fall has reduced feed use. 

The drastically reduced operations 
of formula feed plants has resulted 
in the building up of some relatively 
large inventories at that level, and 
it is not uncommon to have them 
report that they are unable to unload 
ingredients reaching them on con- 
tracts previously made, and that they 
are paying demurrage on some of the 
recent receipts. Fairly heavy sales 
of millfeed were made by flour mills 
at ceiling prices while those were 
in effect for shipment December 
through March, and some for April 
through June. At the time they 
made the purchases, the buyers were 
concerned chiefly with insuring them- 
selves of sufficient supplies to main- 
tain operations, with the scarcities 
and heavy demand of the past few 
years in mind. Some of these deliv- 
eries are being offered for resale, 
some are being used up, and some 
are going into warehouses. But the 
companies holding such contracts are 
not in the market for any more sup- 
plies. 

The effect of this backing up proc- 
ess was evident this week at some 
flour mills, which had cars of mill- 
feed on track and no place to go with 
them. Colder weather, reduction of 
farmers’, dealers’ and feed manufac- 
turers’ inventories, and market read- 
justments eventually will stimulate 
demand so that offerings will be ab- 
sorbed, but few millers or feed men 
currently can foresee just how long 
will be necessary for the development. 
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TEXTILE PRICES TO GO 
HIGHER, OBSERVERS SAY 


New York, N. Y.—It is becoming 
quite apparent that a sustained de- 
mand for industrial textile goods will 
result in higher prices, in spite of the 
efforts of several large selling houses 
to stabilize the cotton textile market 
by selling their entire output of gray 
goods through the second quarter of 
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the coming year, observers in the 
market here believe. 

Some buyers, notably in the bag 
trade, are expecting reduced prices 
in second quarter goods because of 
the decline in raw cotton’ prices. 
Market observers here, however, pre- 
dict that conditions at the cotton 
mills do not point to prices any low- 
er than former OPA ceilings. The 
sustained demand is expected to 
maintain prices for finished goods, 
they believe. 

Increased resistance to the high 
prices in burlaps halted the upward 
trend in that commodity during the 
past week. Few companies in the 
bag trade were buying and other in- 
dustrial consumers made only lim- 
ited purchases. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Wheat Parity Rises 


to $1.87 Bu for 
New High Record 


Washington, D. C.—About dupli- 
cating their extraordinary rise of the 
preceding month, parity rates for 
farm commodities soared to new high 
records on Nov. 15. On that date 
wheat parity stood at 4c bu above 
a month earlier and 22c above a 
year ago. 

Corn rose 3c the past month and was 
24c above a year ago. Oats were 
up 2c for the 30-day period; barley, 
3c; rye, 4c; flax, 8c and all other 
commodities substantially above any 
previously recorded levels. 

Midmonth parity for major com- 
modities with comparisons, follow 
(per bu unless otherwise specified) : 


Nov. 15, Oct. 15, Dec. 15, 
1946 1946 1945 








WHOM sccccectebs $1.87 $ 1.83 $ 1.55 
Ce i cet kee eead 1.36 1.33 1.12 
ELC -846 -826 .698 
eee 1.53 1.49 1.26 
SE 6.6 0-0.0%0.08-0% 1.31 1.28 1.08 
a, See 3.58 3.50 2.96 
BOPROGRS o6.:0.0-6:0:0's 2.04 1.99 1.68 
Gr. sorghums, 

4 Eee eee 2.57 2.50 2.12 
Cottom, IB ...see. -2629 -2547 -2170 
ROM, OWE osc ccce 15.40 15.00 12.70 
Cattle, cwt ....... 11.50 11.20 9.48 
Veal calves, cwt. 14.30 14.00 11.80 
Me, COM cccccece 25.20 24.60 20.80 
SEE» Kin 6 ois oibb -556 -507 -436 
a i eee eee 1.57 1.52 1.28 
Lambs, cwt ...... 12.50 12.20 10.30 
Butterfat, Ib ..... -592 -561 «475 
Chickens, lb ..... 242 -236 -20 
Cottonseed, ton .. 47.80 46.70 39.50 
Wes Oe 66800 bes .388 -379 -436 
ae. Mee 172 -168 142 
Peanuts, lb ...... -1020 -0994 -0840 
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MARKETING POLICY HURTS 
FARMERS, SAYS PROTEST 


Toronto, Ont.—The Northwest Line 
Elevators Association, Winnipeg, has 
through its president, Cecil Lamont, 
sent a letter to the Right Hon. W. L. 
Mackenzie King, prime minister of 
Canada, calling his attention again to 
the situation in the marketing. of 
Canadian wheat at home and abroad, 
by which farmers in the west are 
losing heavily on the prices for which 
their wheat and other grains are be- 
ing sold by agencies of the govern- 
ment. 

This situation is a hangover from 
the war, when many things were done 
which cannot be justified under post- 
war conditions. The handling setup 
under war conditions is being per- 
petuated far into the peace period 
without leave or warrant from any 
responsible source, it is said. 

An instance quoted by the associa- 
tion is the case of wheat and barley 
for use in Canadian distilleries. These 
are getting their wheat from the Ca- 
nadian board, a government agency, 
at $1.35 bu, while there is a demand 





for the samé grain in world markets 
at $2.25 bu: Inthe case of barley 
the government is forcing: the sale of 
Canadian barley on Canadian malt- 
sters at 69%4c bu, while the: United 
States -maltsters are offering $1.75@ 
1.77 bu for the same grain. Per- 
mits to export Canadian barley to the 
United States are refused by the Ca- 
nadian government. 

The line elevators have been urg- 
ing an initial payment to farmers for 
1946 wheat of $1.80 bu in place of 
the present $1.35 which is the price 
to domestic’ consumers. in Canada, 
with an additional 20c on exports to 
Great Britain. In a previous com- 
munication to the government at Ot- 
tawa these elevator companies called 
attention to other arbitrary and seri- 
ous abuses set up by the wheat board 
under which farmers are _ losing 
money and the trades concerned at 
home and abroad are prevented from 
doing business. 

The Line Elevators Association’s 
letter goes. on to show that the farm- 
ers of western Canada are by no 
means pleaased with the situation de- 
scribed. While certain farm officials 
may for political reasons have re- 
frained from voicing any protests 
against the Ottawa wheat policy, it is 
none the less true that widespread 
dissatisfaction is being expressed pri- 
vately by thousands of farmers in the 
provinces concerned. It could hardly 
be otherwise when every one who 
has any knowledge of the matter 
knows that the promise of further 
payments by the government to the 
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NEXT QUARTER FLOUR 
QUOTAS DELAYED 


Washington, D. C.—Announcement 
of the next quarter flour allocations 
has been delayed until next week. 
The central cereals committee, which 
was scheduled to meet early this 
week, has postponed its sessions until 
next week-end and formal announce- 
ment will not be forthcoming until 
after Dec. 9. 


* * * 


FLOUR OUTPUT REDUCED BY 
CAR SHORTAGE 


Kansas City, Mo.—Flour produc- 
tion last week suffered from the box- 
car shortage and the Thanksgiving 
holiday. Some mills ran _ straight 
through the week, but others, which 
would have done so, took advantage 
of the holiday to stretch their car 
supplies. Production at Kansas City 
slumped 8 points to 84% of capacity. 
At Wichita, output was down 8 
points to 87% and Salina lost 9 
points at 80% of capacity. Mills at 
interior points showed some improve- 
ment, gaining about 4 points in their 
rate of activity, possibly reflecting 
some increase in interior boxcar sup- 
plies. 








participating farmers when the five- 
year United Kingdom contract ex- 
pires is an extremely nebulous pros- 
pect. 





Active Export Flour Demand 
Continues from Latin America 


Mills in all parts of the nation re- 
port a continued active export in- 
quiry for flour. Termination of ex- 
port controls to general license coun- 
tries, including all of the Americas, 
the Netherlands East Indies, Philip- 
pines and specified countries of West 
Africa, had little actual effect on the 
volume of foreign sales, since mills 
already were crowding the limit ‘of 
their ability to offer. Export con- 
trols on specific license countries, 
such as Europe, remain in effect. 

In addition to the steady, substan- 
tial inquiry for flour from the gen- 
eral license area, England requests 
offers for large amounts of clear 
flours. That country recently was 
granted permission to buy clears ex- 
quota. The Southwest reported scat- 
tered lots of 10,000 to 15,000 sacks of 
clears sold to the British at $5.50, 
sacked, Gulf, but this rapidly ab- 
sorbed clears surpluses. Offers be- 
came scarce at that price and lev- 
els advanced to $5.85@6, or almost 
equal to straight prices. Northwest- 
ern mills were unable to offer as 
much as the Southwest. 

Latin American demand remains 
excellent, with large amounts being 
sought. by . Bolivia, Brazil, other 
South American countries and the 
Philippines. Some requests were in 
the range of 100,000 to 150,000 sacks. 
Chinese inquiry is active, particu- 
larly on the West coast. Shipping 
space still is at a premium, reflect- 
ing the long maritime tie-up, and 
schedule changes and other irregu- 
larities make it difficult for ex- 
porters. 

The Philippine government is com- 
mandeering all flour coming to the 
islands to forestall a black market 
which it is believed might develop 
because of low flour stocks created 
by the ‘recently ended Pacific coast 


strike. Not over 50,000 sacks of flour 
are reported in Manila warehouses. 


Apparently this situation will have 
no effect on exporters, as the flour 
is being handled normally in other 
respects. 

Export allotments for the first 
quarter of 1947 are expected to be 
issued before long, and the milling 
industry anticipates that totals will 
be large, with both China and Great 
Britain obtaining bigger quotas than 
those allowed in the current quarter. 
There is a great need of flour in 
China and there appears to be a dis- 
position to boost the amount going 
in that direction and open the Chi- 
nese market to private trade. Can- 
ada, which a short time ago shut 
off shipments to that country, now 
is reported to have resumed flour 
trade with the Chinese. Trade 
sources express the opinion that the 
Chinese allotment will be larger than 
West coast mills can handle and that 
the demand will bring considerable 
buying in other areas. 


PMA HOLDS TO FORMER FLOUR 
BUYING PRICE 


Washington, D. C.—The United 
States has not altered its flour buy- 
ing policy, according to officials of 
that agency, and no radical change 
appears imminent. Flour is still be- 
ing acquired on the basis of $5.235 at 
Gulf and $5.48, New York. These 
prices reflect burlap bags at 18c, al- 
though mills are reported paying 28c. 
When that price situation occurs, the 
USDA. is compensating suppliers for 
the higher bag charge. On flour 
packed in osnaburgs, flour is priced 
1%c higher. 
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Car Supplies Show 
Some Improvement, 
but Still Short 


Kansas City, Mo.—Some scattered 
improvement in the boxcar supply 
appeared at isolated points in the 
Southwest in the past week, but the 
over-all situation remains practical- 
ly unchanged, with millers’ output 
still limited by inability to ship 
freely. 

The Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion said Nov. 29 that it is mak- 
ing every effort to relieve the car 
scarcity in the Southwest “without 
doing violence to the economy of 
the rest of the United States.” 

Since Nov. 8, ODT officials said, 
the agency has stepped up orders 
for delivery of cars to western rail- 
roads to a total of 705 daily. J. 
Monroe Johnson, ODT head, declared 
that steps are being taken to get 
500 more cars a day into the area. 

Meanwhile, an increase in gondola 
cars for handling grain has helped 
in the movement of CCC wheat to- 
ward Gulf ports and in other grain 
transportation operations. Use of 
the open-top equipment has been 
made possible by the coal strike. 
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WILEY HAWKINS TO START 
NEW COMPANY IN GEORGIA 


Wichita, Kansas.—Wiley Hawkins, 
who recently resigned as sales man- 
ager for the Consolidated Flour 
Mills Co., Wichita, plans to enter 
business at Thomasville, Ga., March 
1. Mr. Hawkins is establishing the 
Thomasville Farm Supply Co., which 
will handle Purina feeds and kindred 
lines and operate a pecan brokerage 
and processing business. Mr. Hawk- 
ins joined the Consolidated company 
as a salesman in 1918 upon leaving 
college and for the past 20 years 
served as sales manager. 











BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GRAIN SHIPPERS RUSH 
TO BEAT ICE ON LAKES 
Duluth, Minn.—Grain shippers bat- 


tled against time and winter in the 
closing week of the shipping season to 
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get wheat into holds of Great Lakes 
vessels before ice halts shipping and 
insurance rates climb steadily to Dec. 
15, when all policies are cancelled: 

Spouts at elevators here and at 
Superior, Wis., were working 24 
hours a day to move wheat stored 
in elevators needed to handle grain 
from the Dakotas. 

Ice, already forming on the bay, 
and cold weather are cramping ship 
movements and _ insurance _ rates, 
which advanced 9c per $100 of value 
on wheat cargo Oct. 30, jump to 
37%c on Dec. 5 and 50c on Dec. 9. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


EARL FERGUSON IS DEAD 
FOLLOWING BRIEF ILLNESS 


Fort Worth, Texas.—Earl Fergu- 
son, a partner with W. O. Brackett 
in the Brackett Grain Co. Fort 
Worth, died Nov. 28, following a 
brief illness. Funeral services were 
held Nov. 30. Associated with the 
Brackett firm for many years, Mr. 
Ferguson was a leading wheat mer- 
chandiser in Texas and widely known 
in the milling and grain industries 
of the Southwest. One son, Ben W. 
Ferguson, was associated in business 
with his father in the Brackett firm, 
and another son, Robert, is attend- 
ing medical school at the University 
of Texas. A brother, Carl Ferguson, 
is with the C. M. Carter Grain Co., 
Fort Worth. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LIQUIDATION PLAN SUBMITTED 

New York, N. Y.—A plan to liqui- 
date the gratuity fund of the New 
York Produce Exchange, by pro rat- 
ing it among members according to 
membership classification, has been 
submitted for approval. The fund 
amounts to several hundred thousand 
dollars. 














BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BURRUS WAREHOUSE FIRE 
CAUSES LOSS OF $105,000 


Dallas, Texas—Fire on Nov. 29 
destroyed a warehouse and a quan- 
tity of feed ingredients at Dallas be- 
longing to the Burrus Feed Mills, a 
division of the Tex-O-Kan Flour 
Mills Co. The loss totaled $105,000, 
fully covered by insurance, Although 











November Flour Production 
Drops Slightly 


Production of flour in November, 1946, by mills which in the calendar 
year 1945 made approximately 71% of the wheat flour produced in the Unit- 
ed States, was 16,633,900 sacks, a decrease of 414,105 sacks from the previ- 
ous month. These mills reported to The Northwestern Miller a total pro- 
duction of 15,607,131 sacks in the same month a year ago, which is 1,026,- 
769 sacks below the production for November this year. Two years ago the 
output in November was 15,046,506 and three years ago, 15,258,310. 

During November, 1946, 10 durum manufacturing companies, represent- 
ing approximately 99% of _the total durum production in the United States, 
made 933,833 sacks of durum products, an increase of 41,661 sacks over the 
output of October and 144,980 sacks under the production for November, 


1945. 


Monthly flour output, in 100-lb sacks, with comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller by mills in principal producing areas: 


Previous 


November 





nee 
month 1945 1944 1943 

4,279,920 3,963,361 3,564,223 3,435,599 
6,390,573 5,420,410 5,120,077 5,568,714 
2,415,822 2,230,536 4274,028 2,224,291 
2,380,104 2,502,821 2,532,012 2,513,381 
1,581,586 1,400,003 1,556,166 1,516,404 





Nov. 
1946 
PND <a -u..0.:0:0:9,4i0 0.0 '8,0.0:0,6-%,0 *4,134,753 
NOG oi Be FO He eels eek SEES 6,197,592 
ED 585 ¥ iiiale cree leiise f Ge oS UH 2,403,468 
Central and Southeast ........ 2,480,512 
North Pacific Coast .......... *1,417,575 
TOCOM. 6 604.665 55 502s carta 16,633,900 
Percentage of total U. S. output 71 


17,048,005 15,607,131 15,046,506 15,258,310 
71 71 73 73 


Monthly Production of Durum Productst 


Nov. 
1946 
Ten companies ...........ce008 *933,833 


*Preliminary. tNine- companies. 


Previous 


November——————_, 


— 
month 1945 1944 1943 
892,172 1,078,813 965,527 839,778 





the. building was located near the 
company’s large grain elevators and 
a, feed manufacturing plant, damage 
was confined to the warehouse and 
its contents. The company recently 
placed in operation a new feed plant 
in Fort Worth, -with the largest 
capacity in the Southwest. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


H. H. LINTON TO MANAGE 
MID-KANSAS MILLING CO. 


Clay Center, Kansas.—H. H. Lin- 
ton, who has been in the sales de- 
partment of the Shellabarger Mills at 
Salina, was recently appointed to the 
position of manager of the Mid-Kan- 
sas Milling Co., Clay Center. He has 
already assumed his new duties. 

He went directly from the navy to 
his Salina position, having served as 
a pilot in the air force. He replaces 
Will McKee at the Mid-Kansas Mill- 
ing Co., who resigned recently. 

Mrs. McKee has been temporary 
manager of the mill since Mr. Mc- 
Kee resigned, and will remain on the 
office staff. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


PAUL UHLMANN PLANS 
RETIREMENT DEC. 10 


To Serve in Advisory Capacity— 
Richard Uhlmann to Become 
President of Grain Firm 


Kansas City, Mo.—Paul Uhlmann, 
co-founder of the Uhlmann Grain 
Co., and president of the company 
since 1938, intends to resign from 
active duty, as of Dec. 10, 1946. He 
will, however, remain with the firm 
in an advisory capacity. 

Richard Uhlmann, who likewise has 
been with the firm since its incep- 
tion, will succeed Mr. Uhlmann as 
president of the company. Erwin 
R. Jessen of Kansas City, and Jack 
N. Greenman, of Fort Worth, will 
become vice presidents of the com- 
pany. Other officers will remain un- 
changed. 

Jack Benjamin is vice president 
and secretary of the company and 
R. Hugh Uhlmann is treasurer. 

One of the nation’s major grain 
firms, the Uhlmann company main- 
tains offices in Chicago, Kansas City, 
New York, Fort Worth and _ Enid. 
The company operates 7,500,000 bus 
of terminal storage capacity at Kan- 
sas City. . 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FORRESTER GRAIN CO. FORMED 


George R. Forrester, who has been 
in the grain business at Toledo since 
1930, has formed the Forrester Grain 
Co., and has taken his two sons into 
the company. They are George J., 
who has been with him for 15 years, 
and Robert J., recently with the 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. and 
who served 46 months in the Army 
Air Corps. George R. Forrester, the 
father, has been connected with the 
grain and milling business for 40 
years and served two consecutive 
terms as president of the Toledo 
Board of Trade. : 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHEAT, OATS FUTURES 
DIFFERENTIALS RENEWED 


Chicago, Ill.—At a ballot vote Nov. 
25 the members of the Chicago 
Board of Trade voted in favor of re- 
sumption of the schedule of differ- 
entials on wheat and oats futures 
which had been in effect prior to the 
period when the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration had imposed ceilings on 
the various cash grains. 
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No Benevolence in 
USDA’s Action on 
85% End, MNF Says 


Washington, D. C.—In a statement 
covering the removal of the flour 
production and export restrictions 
taken last week the Millers National 
Federation in its current “Milling 
Around in Washington” bulletin does 
much to dispel the impression con- 
veyed by the government that this 
action was voluntary and determined 
only after mature consideration of 
all the problems involved. In short, 
Herman Fakler, vice president of 
the federation in charge of the lo- 
cal office, strikes off the cloak of 
benevolence which Secretary of Agri- 
culture Clinton P. Anderson assumed 
when he made public the recom- 
mendations of the cabinet committee 
on world food problems. 

in precise chronological order, Mr. 
Fakler enumerates the steps taken 
in behalf of the industry to remove 
the remnants of government con- 
trols over the milling industry some 
time before Mr. Anderson announced 
the abandonment of the last con- 
trols. It is significant to note that 
the government adopted exactly the 
same reasoning which the federation 
advanced in asking for a lifting of 
controls, although no mention was 
made of the industry’s request in 
the recommendations to the Presi- 
dent. 

Even though credit is not given, it 
is heartening to note acceptance of 
industry contentions that further re- 
strictions on the milling industry 
were unwarranted as long as trans- 
portation shortages acted as a physi- 
cal block to the most hopeful export 
feeding program we choose to sup- 
port. 

Selecting specimens from the re- 
plies of the Secretary of Commerce, 
the State Department advisor on sup- 
plies, and Mr. Anderson’s own letter 
of transmittal of the recommenda- 
tions to the President, the govern- 
ment emphasizes the high points of 
the case presented for the milling in- 
dustry by the federation on Nov. 15. 

The following excerpts acknowl- 
edge the full truth of the milling in- 
dustry’s contention even though a 
public acknowledgment is lacking. 

In answer to the Millers National 
Federation letter of Nov. 15, Mr. Stil- 
well, speaking for the State Depart- 
ment, said: 

“We are fully agreed that our 
present difficulty is, primarily, that 
limitations of transportation rather 
than available supplies. This problem 
has been discussed by the cabinet 
committee on food and we are con- 
fident that a decision concerning the 
limitation orders will be announced 
in the near future.” 

He went on to say that the impor- 
tance of these controls “is not with 
respect to the export total, but to 
prevent further inequities in the dis- 
tribution of supplies actually export- 
ed. Without some measure of con- 
trol, some countries would obtain 
much more than their minimum re- 
quirements while starvation condi- 
tions were continuing in others.” 

In local trade circles it was noted 
with some amusement the comparison 
between Mr. Anderson’s short supply 
certification for December with ‘his 
statement to the President when he 
said, “as indicated before physical 
movement of grain seems to be the 
limiting factor for our total exports.” 
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FLOUR SALES VOLUME LITTLE 


AFFECTED BY 85% ORDER END 


Domestic Buyers Well Covered and Bearish on Prices— 
Break in Wheat Brings Lower Flour Quotations 
—Export Demand Remains Heavy 


Ending of the 85% domestic dis- 
tribution limitation, while very wel- 
come to all segments of the milling 
and baking industries, had little ac- 
tual effect on the volume of flour 
business transacted last week. Most 
domestic buyers already were well 
covered for two, three or four months 
ahead. A sharp break in the wheat 
market, which accompanied the ter- 
mination of the flour curb, and a 
statement by Clinton P. Anderson, 
Secretary of Agriculture, that the 
government had obtained all of the 
wheat it needed for the export pro- 
gram, were reflected in a substantial 
reduction in flour prices early this 
week, but it was still too early to 
determine buyer reaction to the low- 
er levels. 

Export inquiry remains tremendous. 
A steady, substantial demand is ex- 
perienced from the general license 
area and last week there was the 
additional stimulus of British inquiry 
for clear flours, the latter country 
being given permission to buy such 
types ex-quota. Latin American de- 
mand remains excellent, also from 
the Philippines. Some requests are 
in the range of 100,000 to 150,000 
sacks. Export straights from the 
Southwest sold at $6@6.25_ sack, 
Gulf. 

Spring Sales 62% 

Spring wheat flour sales totaled 
about 62% of capacity last week, as 
compared with 115% the previous 
week and 117% a year ago. Prices 
were marked down about 25c sack 
late in the week after cash wheat 
registered a sharp break, but prior 
to that time mills were experienc- 
ing marked resistance to prices on 
the part of domestic buyers. Most 
domestic buyers are said to be well 
covered for 60, 90 or 120 days and 
about the only interest is from cus- 
tomers needing fill-in lots for prompt 
shipment. Export sales were good, 
with Brazil, Venezuela, Panama and 
other southern hemisphere countries 
identified as buyers. China is said 
to be in need of large amounts of 
flour. Great Britain inquired for 
large quantities of clear flour, 
but some. spring wheat mills 
were unable to quote. Shipping direc- 
tions on domestic business are heavy, 
but the acute car shortage is delay- 
ing deliveries. 

Demand From Bakers Quiet 

Sales of southwestern mills 
amounted to 75% of capacity, as com- 
pared with 102% the previous week 
and 95% a year ago. As usual, a 
comparatively large part was export 
flour, averaging around a quarter of 
the total. Bakers were not -buying 
as a general rule, most of them feel- 
ing that prices would go lower. Di- 
rections continue to pour in from the 
baking industry and mills are behind 
on shipments, partly the result of 
boxcar shortages and partly because 
of the necessity of promptly filling 
boat space for export shipments held 
up during the maritime strike. Fam- 
ily flour trade is dull. Wholesalers 
are cautious about carrying large 
stocks because of the large amounts 
of money required to finance them. 
While some improvement is noted in 


the transportation situation, the car 
shortage still bears heavily on mill- 
ing operations. This, together with 
the holiday, cut Kansas City flour 
output to 84% of capacity, against 
92% the previous week and 94% a 
year ago. 


Buyers and Sellers Cautious 


Buffalo mills reported little change 
in the demand situation. Customers 
are well booked and the principal 
worry is boxcars to make deliveries. 
Domestic business in the New York 
metropolitan area remains limited, 
but an active export trade is report- 
ed. At current price levels, caution 
is shown by both buyers and sellers. 

Boston trade remains light, with 
buyers backing away from further 
price advances. Mill offerings are 
light for prompt shipment, but many 
plants are said to be actively seek- 
ing business for February and March 
delivery. Smaller bakeries show in- 
terest in quick delivery flour for the 
pre-Christmas sweet goods trade. 
Pittsburgh prices are off about 20c 
sack for the week and bakers show 
little interest in taking hold until 
the situation settles somewhat. 


Trade Well Covered 


Chicago reports no rush to buy 
flour, with buyers watching price ac- 
tion. They are well covered until 
after the first of the year. Cleveland 
jobbers are said to have enough low 
priced flour contracted to run them 
for another 30 days or longer and are 
not inclined to take hold at present 
prices. Bakers also are well covered 
through February. Family flour 
trade is slow. St. Louis mills re- 
port an active export demand, but 
domestic interest is quiet. 

Although the 85% order termina- 


tion provided big news in the South- 
east as elsewhere, bakers continued 
to back away. Bread sales in Ala- 
bama were slowed by the coal strike 
and bakers say the annual holiday 
dullness has started about 15 days 
earlier than usual. 

Heavy Chinese inquiry for flour 
is a feature of the Pacific Northwest 
trade, with the oriental country in- 
terested in purchasing for any posi- 
tion. Mills are booked for weeks 
ahead to the Philippines, South 
America and some of Europe. Seat- 
tle reports a steady demand from 
domestic buyers, but labor and ship- 
ping difficulties hold a damper on ex- 
port grinding. 


Production 


Flour production shows a decrease 
of 503,009 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to ‘The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 71% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the United States, amount- 
ed to 3,383,915 sacks, compared with 
3,886,924 sacks in the preceding week 
and 3,741,353 sacks in the correspond- 
ing week a year ago. Two years ago 
the figure was 3,498,610 sacks and 
three years ago 3,546,512. Production 
decreased 15,000 sacks in the North- 
west last week, 51,000 in Buffalo, 71,- 
000 in the Central and Southeast, 
15,500 in the Southwest and 33,000 
in the North Pacific Coast. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RAMON PANIAGUA NAMED 
TO NEW PILLSBURY POST 


Minneapolis, Minn. — Appointment 
of Ramon Paniagua as assistant man- 
ager of Pillsbury Mills’ Overseas di- 
vision office in New York was an- 
nounced recently by A. B. Sparboe, 
division president. Simultaneously, 
Carl R. Schenker, Pillsbury export 
manager at Portland, Ore., announced 
appointment of Rhys C. Parker as 
assistant export manager at Port- 
land. 

Affiliated with Pillsbury for 20 
years, Mr. Paniagua, a native of 
Cuba, was formerly chief clerk in the 
sales department of the Overseas di- 
vision, ‘New York office. 

Mr. Parker joined Pillsbury early 
in 1946 after more than four years 
service with the navy. 











Macaroni Manufacturers Still Hold 
Off on Granulars at Current Prices 


Macaroni manufacturers are more 
inclined to back away from further 
durum granular bookings for de- 
ferred delivery because of the high 
price. At the same time, mills have 
to buy wheat when it is offered, re- 
gardless of price, realizing there like- 
ly will be a scarcity of it later. 
Durum did not advance as much as 
high protein bread wheats, and was 
not affected by the weakness in lat- 
ter last week. Good milling durum 
still commands $2.28 bu. 

Shipping directions continue ex- 
tremely heavy, and all mills are be- 
hind on deliveries. Manufacturers 
keep pounding mills for more deliv- 
eries, but the available boxcar sup- 
ply is such that little improvement 
in this respect can be looked for in 
the immediate future. 

The lifting of the 85% restriction 
in deliveries to domestic trade will 
eventually allow mills to catch up 
with demand, and mills will welcome 
fresh bookings. If durum continues 
to remain high, macaroni manufac- 
turers will have to revise their ideas 
on granulars upward. 

Eastern plants now face further 


production cuts due to the coal 
strike’s effect on fuel for drying 
equipment. Demand for macaroni 
and noodle products remains at a 
high level, despite the easier meat 
supply, and order backlogs are grow- 
ing. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis and Duluth Nov. 30, 
were as follows: 


Minneapolis Duluth 
1 Durum or better. .$2.11@2.28 $2.11@2.28 
2 Durum or better.. 2.11@2.28 2.11@ 2.28 
3 Durum or better... 2.11@2.27 2.11@2.27 
4 Durum or better.. 2.10@2.26 ooe@ woe 
5 Durum or better... 2.09@2.25 io 4 30's 
1 


Red Durum ....... 2.03 2.00 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
ten companies in the Northwest, which 
represents approximately 99% of the total 
capacity in the United States, in sacks, 
with comparisons; percentage of capacity 
based on six-day week. 


Weekly % of 
production capacity 
eS eer *215,871 103 
Previous week ....... 233,487 111 
We NP Seleacevucess 232,608 111 
Crop year 
production 
July I-Nov.. 80, 1946.66 .c.cscces 3,996,927 
ote Sees... 1, FO ick 6 siweks 4,502,250 


*Preliminary. 
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FEED PRICES CONTINUE 
SLIDE TO LOWER LEVEL 


Needs of Formula Mills Well Covered 
—Millfeed Offerings Exceed 
Demand 


Feed markets continue on a down- 
ward trend, with demand rather 
variable from day-to-day and offer- 
ings generally adequate for current 
needs. Feed manufacturers now 
have access to ample offerings of 
previously hard to get ingredients 
and in most cases they have replen- 
ished their stocks. Pressure from 
the increased offerings of new crop 
corn is being reflected in a less ac- 
tive demand for formula feeds. The 
index of wholesale feedstuffs prices, 
as compiled by the PMA, has de- 
clined another six points, to 248.2. 


Millfeeds Decline Again 


At Minneapolis demand for wheat 
millfeeds fell off somewhat from 
previous activity. The large produc- 
tion proved too much to absorb and 
prices weakened. Middlings and the 
heavy feeds have been on the down 
trend for some time. Buying inter- 
est. has slackened both for prompt 
and deferred shipments. 

Demand for wheat millfeeds at 
Chicago fell off rather abruptly. 
Mills appear well supplied with ship- 
ping directions and there is no pres- 
sure by way of near-by offerings. At 
Kansas City selling pressure was 
quite pronounced and demand aver- 
aged. slow. 


Production 


Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas, amounted to 58,487 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 57,504 tons 
in the week previous and 57,469 tons 
in the similar period a year ago. 
Crop year production to date totals 
1,093,652 tons as compared with 1,- 
201,345 tons in the corresponding pe- 
riod a year ago. Figures show pro- 
duction from March 1 to Sept. 1, 
1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 lbs 
of millfeed being accepted as the 
millfeed yield per 100 lbs of flour. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


MONSANTO DIVIDEND 
Monsanto Chemical Co. has an- 
nounced a year-end dividend of 25c 
on common stock, payable Dec. 30. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW FIRM TO SPECIALIZE 
IN USED BAGS IN SOUTH 


Memphis, Tenn.—Formation of the 
Langston Bag Co., which is now 
equipping a factory and office at 
1221 Empire Street here, has been 
announced by F. B. Langston, vice 
president and general manager. The 
new company expects to be in opera- 
tion about Jan. 1, 1947, and will deal 
principally in used burlap and cotton 
bags. 

Mr. Langston is well known in the 
southern territory, having spent more 
than 10 years in the bag business, 
including periods with the Memphis 
branch of Bemis Bro. Bag Co. and the 
Werthan Bag Corp. of Nashville. 

Other officers of the Langston firm 
are C: E. Williams, Sr., president, 
and H. A; Glade, secretary, both of 
C. E. Williams & Sons at Nashville, 
and Q. D. Edmonds, treasurer, with 
the Model Mill Co., Jackson, Tenn. 
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Wheat Prices Break Sharply 
on Anderson’s Report 


Export Procurement About Completed, Agriculture Chief 
Writes President Truman—Transportation Shortage Critical 


A substantial part of the recent 
gains in wheat prices suddenly was 
erased on Nov. 29 and 30 following 
Secretary of Agriculture Clinton P. 
Anderson’s statement to President 
Truman that most of the procurement 
of wheat for the foreign relief pro- 
gram had been accomplished and 
that the transportation situation ren- 
dered the possibility of actually ship- 
ping all of the grain on time rather 
slim. The trade accepted this state- 
ment as an explanation of why the 
Commodity Credit Corp. had been a 
very light buyer in the past two 
weeks and a flood of selling orders hit 
the market. Millers stood back as 
the price began to slide, which add- 
ed to the downward momentum, a 
fact which they welcomed because 
of the growing buyer resistance to 
mounting flour prices. 


Futures and Cash Prices Drop 


Prices in wheat futures markets 
closed Dec. 2 from 7c to ile bu 
lower than a week ago, with Chicago 
January $2.03% and March at 
$1.963%,. Kansas City December end- 
ed at $2.00% and May at $1.82%. 
Minneapolis December finished at 
$2.02 and March at $1.86%. Cash 
wheat was off even more, the loss 
on spring wheat at Minneapolis 
amounting to about 18c on ordinary 
protein types and at Kansas City 
from 11%c to 15%c bu. Premiums 
for protein were narrowed sharply. 

Secretary Anderson, in summariz- 
ing the domestic wheat situation for 
President Truman in connection with 
his recommendation that the 85% do- 
mestic flour distribution order be 
terminated, said that allowing 510,- 
000,000 bus for food and industrial 
uses and 260,000,000 for seed and 
livestock feed, approximately 500,000,- 
000 bus of wheat would be left from 
the original 1946-47 supply of 1,272,- 
000,000 bus for export and carry-over. 

He pointed out that through No- 
vember, exports. had amounted to 
104,000,000 bus of wheat or flour 
equivalent and that the government 
owned or held on contract an addi- 
tional 76,000,000 bus, which with 
flour exports, will meet the goal of 
267,000,000 bus set for the foreign 
program. From this it was assumed 
by trade observers that the CCC 
procurement program had essentially 
been accomplished, although the 
agency re-entered the cash market 
at Kansas City on Nov. 30 for an un- 
determined quantity of wheat. 





WHEAT RECEIPTS GAIN 
AS CARS INCREASE 


Hutchinson, Kansas.—More empty 
boxcars were shunted onto south- 
western and central Kansas sidings 
last week, to bring in twice as much 
wheat to the Hutchinson market as 
has been received in the past two 
months. Dry weather permitted har- 
vest of milo to get under way and a 
fair movement of that grain also was 
recorded. Coal gondolas are to be 
supplied local terminals to expedite 
movement of Commodity Credit 
Corp. wheat to the Gulf. With loos- 
ening of the car stringency, cash 
wheat was not in nearly so great de- 
mand and premiums eased 5c, com- 
pared with the preceding week. 





Transportation difficulties were 
cited by Secretary Anderson, includ- 
ing the great shortage of domestic 
boxcars and the congestion caused by 
the recently settled maritime strike. 
Boxcars, he said, are 14% below a 
year ago and 60,000,000 bus of the 
210,000,000 bus of total export grain 
allocations for the July-December 
period may not move by Jan. 1 for 
this reason. The coal strike, if pro- 
longed, constitutes a threat to the 
national economy, he told President 
Truman. 

As the close of lake navigation 
neared, demand for cash wheat at 
Minneapolis and Duluth dropped 
away rapidly and prices registered 
sharp declines. The practical end of 
lake transportation for the winter 
was Nov. 30 and this is believed to 
signal the end of CCC wheat buying 
except for whatever quantities might 
be taken for rail movement. Mill- 
ing demand also was less active at 
the lower price levels. It is reported 
that most mills have their flour order 
backlogs pretty well covered by 
wheat. Ordinary protein wheat at 
Minneapolis closed about 18c lower 
than a week ago and there was a 
sharp reduction in the scale of pre- 
miums for protein types. Durum 
wheat declined from the week’s high 
point, with best milling lots quoted 
Nov. 30 at $2.28 bu. Cash rye was 
independently strong, rising to a 
high of $3 bu for top quality lots, 
due to exceedingly light receipts. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis on Nov. 30: 


1 Heavy DNS 60 Ibs........ $2.07 @2.09 
DR Be Oe BO be beh ies tes vebe 2.06 @2.08 
b. BPG OG SO cc cerivicesasrsse Bae Bees 
SD FF OO FOR: cewcciciveterce SOR OalT 
e.... 8k Breer er ore 2.01% @2.06% 
el, oe eerrrerrerenrm wks fa ks 


Premiums for protein are generally 5c 
for 13%, lle for 14%, 16c for 15%, and 
2lc for 16%. 


K. C. Prices Off Sharply 


Kansas City market tumbled 14c 
to 7%c bu on Nov. 30 alone and 
cash wheat at that market lost as 
much as 16c bu from a week ago. 
Anticipated heavy demand from 
millers to fill currently large export 
orders was lacking, processors ap- 
parently preferring to wait and see 
where’ prices will »stabilize. It is 
stated that some mills recently ex- 
ceeded their buying requirements in 
order to get boxcars. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City on Nov. 30, protein 
content considered: 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 





Nov. 25- Nov. 26- Nov. 28- 

Nov. 24-30, Previous Dec. 1, Dec. 2, Dec. 4, 

1946 week 1945 1944 1943 
ID 5.05 6 0.5648: 6604400 CR SRC *954,296 968,267 984,426 858,610 792,675 
I, $6.0 665.06-005-009-50 Pewee 1,390,194 1,405,752 1,300,658 1,211,051 1,295,385 
SEUNEED uo 9-6 9.6: 6:0-6.5-A.0-0 0 6:9 ¥.0:0-00-8-8 527,091 578,145 552,895 504,418 501,926 
Central and Southeast ......... *528,010 599,342 590,057 588,059 597,998 
North Pacific Ooast .....ccseoe *284,324 317,418 313,317 336,472 358,528 
TOUTBIS 6c crcceedecsevvicess 3,383,915 3,886,924 3,741,353 3,498,610 3,546,512 

Percentage of total U.S. output vs 71 71 73 . 73 

*Preliminary. 


-———Percentage of capacity operated: 





Crop year flour production 
com——July 




















Nov. Nov. 25- Nov. 26- Nov. 28- Nov. Dec. 
24-30, Previous Dec. 1, Dec. 2, Dec. 4, 30, ) 
1946 week 1945 1944 1943 1946 1945 
Northwest 96 98 100 88 78 18,492,799 19,330,290 
Southwest ao 88 97 96 87 93 30,652,185 28,297,008 
DONG: vos. cce 45 88 96 92 87 86 11,336,160 11,706,383 
Central and S. E. 67 76 74 73 77 11,142,100 12,937,225 
No. Pacific Coast 75 84 87 82 87 6,565,442 7,626,061 
ROCHE 6:00:04. 83 92 91 85 86 78,188,686 79,896,967 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity Sry oy tivity Montana and Iowa: 
Nov. 24-30 ..... 894,660 919,2 
Previous week .. 894,660 888,906 99 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Year ago ...... 814,380 780,388 96 capacity output tivity 
Two years ago .. 814,380 741,545 91 Nov. 24-30 ..... 667,800 *633,395 95 
Five-year AVeraBe .....ccccecccces 87 Previous week .. 667,800 632,559 95 
TON-YORP AVETARE 006s. cscccccscces 75 Year ago ...... 667,800 643,285 96 
Kansas City Two years ago .. 660,498 536,387 81 
- PEEE VOTED sae seeds ccceonss 69 
Nov. 24-30 ..... 364,320 305,015 84 Ten-year. average .........ccecccee 59 
Previous week .. 334,936 92 
Year ago ...... 331,554 94 *Preliminary. 
Two years ago .. 352 286,113 81 Minneapolis 
Five-year AVCTAZS ....ccccccccscce 80 
TOR-YORE QVOTAGS 6 cccicccccccveves 72 betes rd tal ™~% > 
‘tohi capacity outpu vity 
Waelite Nov. 24-30 ..... 321,360 320,901 100 
Nov. 24-30 ..... 112,800 98,272 87 Previous week .. 321,360 335,708 104 
Previous week .. 112,800 106,884 0S Year ago ...... 321,360 341,141 106 
Wear OHO. .écsss 111,132 113,165 102 Two years ago .. 318,120 322,223 101 
Two years ago .. 111,132 91,824 83 Five-year average .........e.eeee. 82 
Salina TON-YCQr AVETABS 2... ccccsecsccece 78 
Nov. 24-30 ..... 84,600 67,641 80 CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Previous week .. 84,600 75,026 89 
Year ago ...... 80,556 75,551 94 Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Two years ago .. 109,956 91,569 83 Kentucky, North Carolina; Tennessee, Vir- 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output __ tivity 
*153,850 63 


Nov. 24-30 ..... 243,720 
Previous week .. : 0 178,227 73 





Year;’ago ...... 22 »720 182,018 81 
Two years ago .. 269,100 198,395 74 
BPIvVG-VORF GVETABO ..ccccccsivecsns 69 
TOR“FOGP GVOTORS. 65 sc. ce cvccdiées 66 


*Preliminary. 
Portland District 





Nov. 24-30 «..... 134,200 130,474 97 
Previous week .. 139,191 104 
TOP ORO sais» 131,299 98 
Two years ago .. 3, 138,077 96 
Five-year Average ....ccccccscevce 85 


WUMETOET. GVOTARS 20 bcc cviscccsswss 17 


ginia, Georgia’and eastern Missouri: 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output __ tivity 

Nov. 24-30 ..... 780,840 *528,010 67 

Previous week .. 780,840 599,342 76 

Year ago ...... 794,106 590,057 74 

Two years ago .. 792,240 588,059 73 

Five-year average .........ccseeee 68 

ee. GOD 6 ine hic8 osbe0esies 65 

*Preliminary. 

BUFFALO 

Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 

Nov. 24-30 ..... 601,200 527,091 88 

Previous week .. 601,200 578,145 96 

eer SHO ccccss 600,600 552,895 92 

Two years ago .. 577,416 504,418 87 

Five-ye@r A@VeCrage ...cccccccccccee 79 


SOM-FORF BVETAGZS cccccccvcccrevccs 76 
MILLER . 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and 
Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Figures show production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 lbs of 
millfeed being accepted as the millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


-—Southwest*—, ——Northwest*—, -——Buffalot—, —Combined**—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production todate production to date production to date production to date 


No. 1 Dark and Hard:..... $2.01% @2.25\% 
No, 2 Dark and Hard...... 2.00% @2.24% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard...... 1.991% @2.23% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard....., 1.98% @2.22\4 
NWO. E HeG. o.. 3 Si bad vee uN 2.01% @2.13 4% 
OE re eae 2.00% @2.12% 
ts VI I 5.6 6p 3:4.2'0 00:8 b0b-0.6/8-4 1.99% @2.11% 
TR PER et eee eee 1.98% @2.10% 


Fort Worth prices dropped sharply, 


Nov. 24-30 .... 28,151 562,776 18,643 
Previous week.. 28,466 18,500 
Two weeks ago 29,532 18,019 
Bee v3% beck delees 26,338 573,014 19,935 
| ee eee 24,524 528,886 17,387 
PEE Ce 26,232 547,008 16,052 
BOSS. 660 font eee 24,035 497,705 14,087 
Five-yr average 25,856 541,878 17,221 


321,113 11,693 209,763 58,487 1,093,652 
10,538 57,504 
11,940 54,491 
391,223 11,196 237,108 57,469 1,201,345 
348,775 10,214 219,683 52,125 1,097,344 
325,643 10,164 213,330 52,448 1,085,990 
298,321 7,431 181,358 45,533 977,348 
337,015 10,140 212,249 53,212 1,091,136 


with No. 1 hard quoted Dec. 2 at 
$2.16@2.20 delivered. Texas common 
points. There was not enough actual 
trading to quote prices accuratély, 
with both buyers and sellers’ ¢on- 
fused. 

Pacific Prices Weaker 


Wheat prices at Portland, Oregon, 
weakened, due to withdrawal of the 
CCC from Pacific Northwest. mar- 
kets. . Mills were more active with 
the opening up of flour, markets, but 
their requirements ‘were. limited: 


*Principal mills. ftAll mills. **75% of 


total capacity. 





Farmers are sitting tight on their 
wheat, and little is being sold in the 
country: Lack of cars has taken 
away the desire to buy, since it is 
not known when the wheat can be 
shipped. Some. interior mills are 
down because they cannot ship out 
flour. Wheat being sold is either on 
the way to terminals or in terminal 
markets. It is not believed much 


wheat will be sold by farmers before 
the new year, due to the promise of 
tax reductions. Farmers who need- 
ed to sell their wheat have already 
done so, and the balance is in strong 
hands. 

There is some eastern demand, 
with bids in line, but shippers are 
reluctant to sell owing to the car 
shortage. 
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Continued Controls on Sugar Urged 





RECOMMENDATION MADE AFTER 
STUDY BY FIC COMMITTEE 


Comprehensive Report Warns That Decontrol Would Cre- 
ate Haphazard Distribution—Encouragement of 
Increased Production Asked 


Washington, D. C.—The hysteria 
raging against continuation of govern- 
ment wartime controls appears to 
have subsided in at least one field. 
Industry is beginning to toe the gov- 
ernment line advocating extended 
controls over sugar. 

In one of the most comprehensive 
reports yet prepared on the over-all 
sugar situation, the sugar committee 
of the Food Industry Council urged 
emphatically that rationing and gov- 
ernment controls on sugar be re- 
tained beyond March 31, when the 
Second War Powers Act will expire 
unless Congress sees fit to extend 
all or parts of the act. 

Ralph D. Ward, president of 
Drake Bakeries, Inc., Brooklyn, N. 
Y., and chairman of the American 
Bakers Association war committee is 
a member of the sugar committee 
of the FIC. Other members are Ed- 
win O. Blomquist, E. J. Brach & 
Sons; Talbot O. Freeman, Pepsi-Cola 
Co., and Ridgway Kennedy, Jr., Ab- 
botts Dairies, Inc. 

One of the primary purposes of the 
council’s detailed survey, according 
to Albert Nemir of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, who was 
delegated to take charge of writing 
the report, is to clarify the entire 
sugar picture to such a degree that 
Congress would be convinced that 
government controls over sugar for 
another year or so would be the only 
method of assuring their constitu- 
ents of sugar supplies. 

Rationing the expected 5,400,000- 
ton 1947 United States supply of sug- 
ar would be the only method of con- 
tinuing to reduce the stocks of whole- 
salers, retailers and manufacturers 
to minimum working levels, presently 
about 400,000 tons below prewar 
figures, the report explained. If this 
were not done, there would be a 
tremendous rush by all to replenish 
pipe-line stocks and this would re- 
sult in a dangerously haphazard dis- 
tribution. 


The council’s survey also pointed 
out that, according to experience dur- 
ing the years 1920-40, it has been 
proven that uncontrolled sales and 
distribution of a product in short 
supply causes not only maldistribu- 
tion but also violently fluctuating 
price scales. To assure an even half- 
way stable price inoa decontrolled 
market, it would be necessary to have 
at least 7,000,000 tons of sugar, 
whereas only somewhat more than 
5,000,000 tons are expected next year. 


Other Recommendations 


Other recommendations forwarded 
in the council’s report were (1) that 
the United States should make no 
firm commitments in 1947, (2) that 
the transition from sugar control to 
complete decontrol be gradual and 
orderly, and (3) that increased pro- 
duction both in the United States 
and Cuba be encouraged. 

In explaining the recommendations, 








* A Page of x 
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Mr. Nemir emphasized that (1) if 
emergency commitments were re- 
quired in some isolated cases, the 
amounts should be minimum, (2) in 
the decontrol transition, the govern- 
ment and representatives of sugar 
purchasing, refining and distributing 
should consult together to devise or- 
derly steps, and (3) increased sugar 
output in United States areas can be 
spurred by continued competition be- 
tween beet and cane raisers and in 
Cuba by influencing the Cuban gov- 
ernment to distribute to its sugar 
industry all price boosts now acquired 
from the United States purchases. 
The world sugar outlook as pre- 
sented in the council’s report showed 
that 1946 production was approxi- 
mately 7,000,000 tons under prewar 
standards and that ‘the 1947 output 
is expected to be less than 3,000,000 
tons below prewar. This would mean 
that next year production will be 
within 92% of peacetime figures as 
compared with 79% in 1946. 
Greatest comeback has been staged 
by the European countries which have 
rebuilt their wartorn fields and plants 
to produce within 86% of peacetime 
schedules in 1947 as contrasted with 
(Continued on page 88) 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Chain Store Tax 
Unconstitutional 
in Kentucky 


Frankfort, Ky.—The 1940 legisla- 
tive version of the chain store tax, 
a controversial issue in this state for 
16 years, was declared unconstitu- 
tional by the court of appeals Nov. 
29. 

The state had collected more than 
$1,000,000 under the 1940 act. The 
appellate decision makes this money 
subject to refund to chain operators. 

Since 1930, the chain store tax has 
been before the general assembly 
five times, the court of appeals four 
times and the supreme court once. 
Kentucky has never been able to 








make the tax effective, although 18 
other states have been successful with 


The opinion by Judge Porter Sims 
upheld the decision of Franklin. Cir- 
cuit Judge William B. Ardery. Both 
jurists ruled the 1940 act to be a 
revenue measure, pure and. simple, 
rather than an act to regulate chains 
under broad police powers of the 
commonwealth. 

After finding the act to be a rev- 
enue measure, Judge Porter Sims 
then held it violates section 171 of 
the constitution, requiring that taxes 
shall be uniform on all property of 
the same class. 





BREAO IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DAMAGES SOUGHT 


Wilmington, Del.—Charging breach 
of contract, the Huber Baking Co. 
has filed suit in superior court here 
for damages against the AFL Bak- 
ery and Confectionery Workers, Lo- 
cal No. 6. William H. Faulk, at- 
torney for the company, did not dis- 
close the amount sought, but said 
damages are substantial already and 
will continue to mount every day the 
59 employees refuse to work under 
their contract with the firm. Com- 
pany officials call the controversy, 
which began Nov. 19, a_ wildcat 
strike. Union representatives term 
it a lockout. Both sides agree, how- 
ever, that the trouble started with 
the introduction of higher production 
schedules. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GMI DIVIDEND 

Minneapolis, Minn.—The board of 
directors of General Mills, Inc., has 
declared a quarterly dividend of 
$1.25 per share on General Mills’ 5% 
cumulative preferred stock, payable 
Jan. 1, 1947, to stockholders of rec- 
ord Dec. 10, 1946. This is the twen- 
ty-ninth consecutive dividend on Gen- 
eral Mills’ 5% preferred stock. 











Price Ceilings 
on Sugar Increased 
by OPA Action 


Washington, D. C——Maximum price 
increases of 36.5c per 100 lbs for raw 
cane sugar and direct consumption 
raw sugar and of 40c per 100 lbs for 
other direct consumption sugars 
have been announced by the Office of 
Price Administration. 

The increases were effective Nov. 
20, 1946, for refiners. Retail in- 
creases will be made when first ship- 
ments at the new prices reach re- 
tailers. The increases are necessitat- 
ed by provisions of the sugar buying 
agreement between the Commodity 
Credit Corp. and the Cuban govern- 
ment covering the 1946 and 1947 
crops of Cuban raw sugar, OPA said. 

This agreement ties the price paid 
the Cubans for raw sugar to speci- 
fied rises in the cost of living in this 
country. Because of the acceleration 
of food decontrol and the resulting 
advance in the index of retail food 
prices, the CCC must pay higher 
prices for sugar than were anticipat- 
ed at the time of the sugar price 
increases granted on Sept. 18, 1946. 
As previously stated, under the pro- 
visions of the new price control act, 
the CCC cannot pay more than 
$3.675 per 100 lbs for raw sugar with- 
out passing on the additional cost. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


BORDEN DIVIDEND 
The Borden Co. has declared a 
year-end dividend of 75c on the com- 
mon stock. This will bring 1946 pay- 
ments to $2.25, against $1.80 in 1945. 








Baking Industry Promotion 
Passes $400,000-a-year Mark 


Chicago, Ill.—The baking industry 
promotion fund is now well over 
$400,000 per year for each of three 
years and is growing daily, accord- 
ing to members of the subscription 
committee of the American Bakers 
Association. There is a strong pos- 
sibility that the fund will reach the 
minimum goal of $500,000 by Dec. 
8-9, the dates of the enlarged Amer- 
ican Bakers Association governors’ 
meeting to be held in Chicago at the 
Stevens Hotel, the committee reports. 

‘We are bending every effort to 
reach the minimum and urge all bak- 
ers to make their subscriptions im- 
mediately,” the committee stated. 
“We want the total reported at this 
meeting to be as high as possible 
and we are sure that each baker will 
want his name included among those 
supporting the program.” 

In addition to the governors, repre- 
sentatives of the Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, the Biscuit and 
Cracker Manufacturers Association 
and state and group-state bakers’ as- 
sociations will be present at the 
meeting. They have been invited to 
make plans to further the program. 

Checks in payment of pledges are 
being received so that the total “cash 


on the barrel-head” for three years 
is almost $450,000, the committee dis- 
closed. 

“Many bakers are paying the whole 
subscription for the three years with 
one check,” the committee stated. 

Members of the subscription com- 
mittee appointed by ABA Chairman 
Harry Zinsmaster, Zinsmaster Bread 
Co., Duluth, Minn., are: Fred L. Cobb, 
Cobb’s Sunlit Bakery, Green Bay, 
Wis; Charles W. Koch, Koch’s Bak- 
ery, St. Louis, Mo; John T. Mc- 
Carthy, the Jersey Bread Co., Toledo, 
Ohio, and Eugene K. Quigg, Rich- 
mond Baking Co., Richmond, Ind. 


———————— 
SUBSCRIPTIONS DEDUCTIBLE 


Subscriptions to the baking indus- 
try promotion fund are deductible as 
business expense in calculating in- 
come tax payments, according to the 
advice of several attorneys, the 
American Bakers Association reports. 
The attorneys are of the opinion 
that, in most cases, payment of the 
three-year amount in 1946 is de- 
ductible in calculating 1946 income 
tax payments, the report said. 
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MASTER BAKER— MASTER MILLER... 
a perfect combination 


€ Discs again WHITE 
“Master Milled” 
Cannon Valley Spring 
Wheat Flour is ready to 
serve you. For better bak- 
ing results insist on these old 


favorites .. . 


CANNON VALLEY 
MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES - CHAMBER OF COMMERCE - MINNEAPOLIS 
MILL AT CANNON FALLS, MINN. 


a 
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Well Known CANNON VALLEY Spring Wheat Flours Ss Ay 
VANITY FAIR - TELEPHONE - MARITIME oh 
INVADER 


(HIGLUTEN) 








Ask the Men _ 
Who Bake Them! 


Ask the men who bake them. 


They can tell you two important 

















things about Rodney {flours . . . 
First, the baking quality of these 








top-notch flours assures trouble- 








free production. Second, you 














can depend on Rodney flours 














for uniform performance from 
day to day. That's why loaves 
made with Rodney flours con- 


sistently score so well. 
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RODNEY MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, U.S.A. 


22,000 CWTS. DAILY CAPACITY + 5,750,000 BUSHELS STORAGE 


CHICAGO OFFICE: BOSTON OFFICE: : 
KELLY FLOUR COMPANY SEABOARD ALLIED MILLING CORP, 
919 North Michigan Avenue 1209 Statler Building 





Telephone: Superior 1053 Telephone: Hubbard 8340 
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For consistently 
better loaves... 


AING MIDAS 


FLOUR 


Milled from 


HIGH PROTEIN SPRING WHEAT 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 
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Yesterday, Today & Tomorrow 


Mighty Loaf 

GIANT loaf of bread of the twist- 

ed French type, measuring some 
10 ft in length, and heavy enough to 
require the services of three grown 
bakers, was baked and shown in St. 
Louis, Mo., recently for all and sun- 
dry to look and wonder. 

Displayed at the AFL Union Label 
Exposition at Kiel Auditorium in St. 
Louis, the unique loaf attracted more 
than its share of attention; partic- 
ularly among the veteran bakers pres- 
ent who marveled that such a loaf 
could be baked all in one piece, yet 
retain a uniform size and texture 
throughout. 

For all of its size, all were agreed 
without dispute that it was the work 
of master bakers. 

The bread was sent to one of the 
local orphanages after the exposition 
had ended. 


Political Bet 


HE mayor and other officials of 

Claremont, Calif., are smacking 
their lips in anticipation of a feast 
on hot pancakes and maple syrup. 
They have it coming because they 
won their bet with Claremont, N. H., 
on an election contest. 

Mrs. Earl E. Leavitt, president of 
the Claremont, Calif., League of 
Women Voters, said their town re- 
ported 77.7% of its voters cast bal- 
lots in the Nov. 5 election, topping 
its New: Hampshire namesake by 





16.2%. The bet was a case of or- 
anges against a case of maple syrup. 

So the mayor and his retinue of 
politicos are eagerly awaiting the 
spoils to pour over their pancakes in 
a special celebration. 


She Got the Cake 


IMINUTIVE Mona Jean Kolar, 

aged 11, wrote to the regional 
OPA office in Denver, Colo., announc- 
ing that she was getting mighty 
hungry for chocolate cake. So much 
so, in fact, she added plaintively, “I 
dream about cakes each and every 
night.” 





She ended the letter by asking for 
some necessary sugar ration stamps. 

Elmer C. Clark, district price ex- 
ecutive, didn’t mail Mona Jean any 
sugar stamps—but in lieu of same 
he sent her a large, luscious looking 
cake from the local bakery in her 
particular area. 


Every ancient Egyptian village had 
its public ovens, and every king and 
noble owned a private bakery to sup- 
ply him with fresh bread. 


Potpourri 

CTUALLY, two-thirds of the peo- 

ple in the world today are un- 
familiar with knives and forks, as 
one third of the world’s population 
still eat with their fingers, one third 
use chopsticks, and the rest of us 
use knives, forks and spoons. 

The cranberry was originally the 
craneberry, so called because the 
stalk resembled a crane’s neck. . . 
In Brazil it is customary for folks to 
place a package of leftover foods on 
a window sill at night for whoever 
may come along hungry. ... A new ex- 
tract of garlic recently introduced in 
the food-processing field has almost 
the kick of an atomic bomb — an 
ounce bottle of it has a strength 
equivalent to 3,200 ounces of whole 
garlic. 

About 490,000 miles of casing are 
needed yearly for frankfurters pro- 
duced in the United States. 


In the Middle Ages bread was used 
instead of plates. The meat was 
placed in these trenchers and both 


were eaten. 


Odd But True 


MONG the Pueblo Indians of the 
Southwest a girl can’t marry un- 
til she has proved to her prospective 


mother-in-law that she’s a competent 
housekeeper. The test consists of 
grinding corn into meal, and the finer 
the meal the higher she is rated as 
an eligible daughter-in-law. 

You may not see any resemblance 
between a stalk of asparagus and 
the whiskers of a legendary dragon, 
but the Chinese apparently do. The 
Chinese name for asparagus, when 
translated literally, means “dragon 
whiskers vegetable.” 

Russian scientists, in developing 
fruit varieties for northern latitudes, 
have produced tree fruits which grow 
almost horizontal with the ground 
surface and are protected from 50 
below zero winter temperature by 
being buried under deep snow. 

Of total food consumed in the U. 
S., three fourths is prepared by 
housewives in 40,000,000 home kitch- 
ens; one fourth in restaurants, hotels 
and institutions. 

A drink made out of oats was 
served in the coffee houses of Dr. 
Samuel Johnson’s day. It was cooked 
into a thin gruel and was enjoyed 
as much as we do chocolate or tea. 


Promotion for the 
Pretzel 


HOSE large soft pretzels, golden 

brown, shiny, and sprinkled with 
just the right dash of coarse salt, 
usually are associated with beer and 
relegated to a basket on the bar of 
taverns. But the National Pretzel 
Bakers Institute insists that, besides 
being an excellent morsel with beer, 


-pretzels are a highly nutritious food. 


During the institute’s convention 
in Philadelphia, John C. Walborn, its 
president, emphatically informed the 
members that the pretzel “has a 
place on the high plane of life and 
we are going to put it there.” That’s 
a new turn to pretzels’ traditional 
twists and, considering that Amer- 


icans spent $15,000,000 for them last 
year, they seem to be well on the 
way towards reaching their goal. 
Fact of the matter is, for some 
time past babies have been cutting 
their teeth on them, mother makes 
them to sell at the church bazaar, 
while dad amusingly calls them triple 


doughnuts — three-holers which, as 

any addict will tell you, dunk well. 
~ 

Wheat Anniversary 


CTOBER 21 marked the 70th an- 

niversary of the first shipment 
of wheat from the prairie provinces. 
It was worth 85c bu to the grower, 
and was shipped to the east via the 
Red River as far as St. Paul, and by 
rail to Ontario. It was bought by 





\\ 
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the Steele Briggs Co. of Toronto 
for seed. The following year the 
first shipment of wheat from western 
Canada moved out by the same route 
for Great Britain. 

If a Middle Ages baker’s bread was 
found wanting in weight, he was 
either placed in the pillory or his 
product was hung around his neck 
while he was dragged through the 


streets. 


Winter Snow 


A wolf-wind walks the storm tonight 
and howls 

Around the house. The whirling snow 
is blowing 

Against the window panes, the sills 
heap white 

And over all the darkening sky sill 

snowing. 

The-farmer looks out on the whiten- 
ing plain 

Knowing that he and his are winter- 
proof. 

He sees the white drift piling in the 
lane 

And new _ snow-thatching on his 
barn’s wide roof. 

“This will be next spring’s moisture 
for the wheat,” 

He says, in his experienced reckon- 
ing, 

“Feed for the beasts and bread for 
men to eat, 

After the seed time and the harvest- 
ing. ” 

—E. Clifton. 
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(And may the imps of Hell have their 
pitchforks hot.) 


N the day following the national festival of 

Thanksgiving—perhaps as a safeguard against 
people being overwhelmed with their blessings, 
announcement came from Washington that the 
incredibly stupid limitation on the production of 
wheat flour was at an end. 

Serving no more useful purpose than the for- 
eign-inspired and long-continued compulsory de- 
basement of the quality of our flour and bread, 
the order limiting wheat flour production pos- 
sessed all the virtues of a set-aside order on green 
cheese because it might sometime be required to 
patch up and polish the mountains of the moon. 
The record of the restriction, so far as ever was 
revealed, was that some official nut thought it up, 
some bureaucratic pal said, “Oh, Goody,” and 
some supreme authority, knowing little or noth- 
ing about the business, signed the order — and 
that was that. 

Perhaps it is too much to hope that, as in 
Samson’s parable, honey will be gathered from 
the dead lion by the roadside, and that the Amer- 
ican people will thus have gained such wisdom 
and become so convinced of the force of their own 
power of protest, that this instance of playing of- 
ficiai monkey shines with the people’s food will 
never occur again. And, yet, at this moment, there 
is reason for this hope, at least for many years in 


future. 
e@®e8@ 


UNLIMITED VARIETY IN BREAD 


W E are quoting the following two paragraphs 
from a discussion of the subject of bakery 
cost controls as related to management without 
identifying its author further than the simple 
statement that he is a much respected authority 
on the subject discussed. This we are doing be- 
cause all that he says about management and 
costs, including the paragraphs quoted, is per- 
fectly sound, and our object is not to question his 
knowledge of the subject—certainly much greater 
than our own—but to point out another aspect 
of what he writes as it may affect the attempt 
about to be undertaken by the baking and flour 
milling industries to broaden the market for their 
products. The paragraphs referred to follow: 


“During the war, bakers learned the les- 
son of limited varieties. Miscellaneous va- 
rieties and rolls were .discontinued in order 
to conserve flour. Those who learned that 
lesson found that it reduced costs and strength- 
ened market position. Naturally volume 
dropped, but the loss in volume was quickly 
overcome by increased efficiency and profits 
were greater than before. 

“Some of the motives that caused the 
elimination of varieties are not with us now, 
but the situation does not justify a return 
to indiscriminate production of varieties. 
Any special item is entirely justified if the 
selling price is right and provided that the 
general demand is great enough to justify 
its manufacture. Independent bakers may 
find specialties to be life-savers in the future, 
but they must be sold in large enough quan- 
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tity and at a high enough price to insure a 
reasonable profit.” 

No one, of course, can question the truth of 
these statements as they relate solely to the bak- 
er’s costs and profits per unit of things produced. 
But what has been, and still is, the effect of this 
“limitation of varieties” of bread foods, trending 
downward through the years and reaching a be- 
low-zero point in the years of war with their high 
costs, price restrictions and ingredient restrictions, 
even before the ultimate blow of compulsory use 
of debased quality flour? It is not to be doubted 
that but for the shortage of meats and the gen- 
eral standardization of so many competing foods, 
the consumption of plain “limited varieties” of 
bread foods would have declined to a still lower 
point. 

Fortunately lack of varieties extended to in- 
clude most other foods so that bread consumption 
held up surprisingly well, and government re- 
straints upon consignment sales, stale returns and 
economies effected by bakers themselves in re- 
sponse to hard necessity brought the industry 
through the hard years, if not altogether with 
flying colors, at least with little damage done. Is 
the baking industry now going to remain holed 
up in its entrenched economies in cost, or is it 
going to take advantage of the people’s new free- 
dom in their choice of foods and abandon a policy 
of “limited varieties,” thereby seeking enormous- 
ly greater markets for the unlimited varieties of 
bread foods which every baker can so easily pro- 
duce? 

Many readers of these comments doubtless can 
remember the days when “soda crackers” were 
just simply soda crackers packed in large wooden 
boxes or sold by the grocer in smaller lots: out 
of those very boxes and delivered in a paper sack. 
That was “limited variety” in its most limited 
meaning. Yet it was many years before cracker 
manufacturers discovered the scores of baked and 
sweetened biscuits which could be made from 
flour, sugar, shortening and multiple flavors, out 
of which has risen several of the nation’s great- 
est baking concerns along with numberless minor 
ones constituting what now is known as the 
“biscuit industry.” All the result of:-infinite va- 
riety and sales promotion. 

Just now the flour milling and bread baking 
industries are planning to conduct co-ordinated 
campaigns to increase public favor and consump- 
tion of their products. How far will this well 
conceived and most timely plan succeed if, while 
consumers are being urged to buy and eat more 
baked products of flour, the baking industry it- 
self leans toward policies of cost controls made 
effective by producing “limited varieties” of its 
products? Our own guess is that it will travel 
neither far nor fast. 

On the contrary, if it follows the path of bis- 
cuit manufacturers, the meat, cheese, candy and 
numberless other food industries which today take 
so large and so well merited a share of the Amer- 
ican food dollar, the market for baked goods can 
be expanded beyond all present imagining. And, 
in our judgment, there is likely to develop along 
with it a very much increased use of. flour in the 
nation’s homes, not at the cost of the commer- 
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cial baking industry but supplementing it, per- 
haps even helping it; for there will be ample use 
for both once people cease to regard bread as 
merely “a loaf of.” 


Our guess, based almost wholly upon observa- 
tion from the side lines, is that the leaders of the 
baking industry would best serve their own in- 
terests by looking about them and observing the 
innumerable things people buy chiefly because 
their producers emerged from the caves of stand- 
ardization and won public favor by producing 
things in infinite and ever more attractive va- 
riety. Let them consider, not only the food com- 
modities already mentioned, but houses, automo- 
biles, safety razors, clothing, the electrical field, 
the million gadgets of every conceivable kind—all 
of the vast markets built upon one thing, infinite 
variety. 

ee ®@ 


WELCOME TO THE MINNEAPOLIS 
GRAIN EXCHANGE 


[tT is a fine thing that a little organization of 

small millers and yet smaller grain merchants, 
formed by a few far seeing men in a town then 
scarcely more than a village on the Falls of St. 
Anthony, 65 years ago, should have become in 
this brief span one of the first half dozen great 
commercial exchanges of the country located in 
the greatest flour milling center of the world. Yet 
exactly this happened in Minneapolis through the 
two—going on three-—generations of the life of 
the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce. 


Happened is, perhaps, not the proper word to 
apply to the events which through the long years 
characterized the life of “The Chamber.” Attain- 
ments of such ends do not happen. They are the 
end result of the work of men, of their intelli- 
gence, their industry, their business and personal 
honor. Through all of these years no incident 
has occurred to mar the pages of the record of 
this great association of merchants deemed by its 
members worthy of membership in it and com- 
radeship with others of its members. On the con- 
trary, in keeping with the policies of the other 
organizations of the grain and milling industries 
throughout the country, it never has failed to ob- 
serve and enforce the highest standards of com- 
mercial good conduct and to adhere to its prin- 
ciples of honor and good faith. 


At the end of this month, the Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce, gracefully yielding its hon- 
ored name to avoid long time confusion with the 
Minneapolis Civic & Commerce Association, will 
adopt the more appropriate and accurately de- 
scriptive style of the Minneapolis Grain Exchange. 
But in making this change for the sake of ac- 
curacy and community neighborliness, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce will yield nothing of its un- 
tarnished sixty-five-year record, nothing of its fine 
history, nothing of its justifiable pride in the men 
who founded it and who, with their sons and their 
sons’ sons have won and kept for it the respect of 
the grain trade and the milling industry, of com- 
merce of every kind, throughout the nation and 
the world. 


Fairly claiming the rights usually accorded to 
greater age, The Northwestern Miller, eight years 
older in years than the Chamber of Commerce, but 
its neighbor and friend through three generations, 
extends to the Chamber’s members now and those 
to be added through the many years yet to come 
its congratulations, ‘and greets with cordial wel- 
come the new Minneapolis Grain Exchange. 


FEVVEN SAKE.—A member of Congress is 
reported to be writing a bill providing for the 
submission of a Constitutional Amendment under 
which the people will be required to elect TWO 
vice presidents every four years. 
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THEY LOOK ALIKE—BUT AREN’T... 


Yes, at first glance these automobile models look alike. But if you examine the 
drawings, you'll find they do differ in details. True, the differences are slight... 
but the hard-to-detect surface differences may be small compared to important 
differences in performance. 


THEY LOOK ALIKE—AND ARE 


Grade for grade, brand for brand there are no differences . . . no differences that 
have the slightest chance of changing performance . . . in sack after sack of 
Russell-Miller Bakery Flours! For they are forever uniform... always assure you 
perfect, reliable baking! You know how important that is! 
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Textile Bag Manufacturers Make Survey 
to Learn Bakers’ Container Preferences 


The Textile Bag Manufacturers As- 
sociation recently completed a sur- 
vey of 478 wholesale and retail bak- 
ery plant operators in all of the 37 
cities of more than 200,000 popula- 
tion east of Kansas City, Mo., the re- 
sults of which are declared by the 
association to indicate that approxi- 
mately 88% of all bakery flour in 
the plants studied is now moving in 
cloth bags. The plants .surveyed 
account for about 20% of the total 
consumption of bakery flour in the 
United States, officials of the associ- 
ation estimate. 

The survey was conducted by per- 
sonal interview with the bakery op- 
erators and required six months’ time 
to complete. A standardized ques- 
tionnaire was used by a representa- 
tive of the association who is re- 
ported to have made personal visits 
to the plants in question and to have 
talked with owners, managers and 
workmen employed in the plants. 

Results of the study will be made 
available to bakers and millers in 
booklet form. The association is pre- 
pared to provide, upon request, a 
city-by-city tabulation of the inter- 
views. 

In addition to determining the 
percentage of bakery flour moving 


in cloth containers to the plants 
surveyed, the report states that 
45% of all the flour packed in cot- 
ton bags was of the seamless type, 
28% in one-trip cottons and 15% in 
burlap. The association learned that 
34% of the bakers queried are re- 
turning their 100-lb one-trip cotton 
bags to the flour mills for re-use, 36% 
are selling them to secondhand deal- 
ers, 15% are selling the used bags 
over the counter, and 13% convert 
the bags in their own plants to wip- 
ing cloths, aprons and other articles. 

Wholesale bakers preferred the 
cotton seamless type over 100-lb cot- 
tons by a vote of two to one. Retail 
bakers voted for 100-lb cottons over 
seamless bags by about seven to one. 
Among all bakers questioned, both 
wholesale and retail, the numerical 
preference for cloth bags over other 
types of containers was about 95%, 
the association _ states. Cotton 
seamless bags and burlap bag users 
are reported to have said _ al- 
most unanimously that if, for any 
reason, they were to change to some 
other type, they would choose one- 
trip cottons. Bakers who sell bags 
said they were able to get prices 
ranging from 7c to 13c each and 
had always found a ready market 


for them. Most of these bakers re- 
garded the market for secondhand 
cloth bags as stable, and some re- 
marked that, as the price of a new 
cloth bag goes up, the price of a 
used one also rises. 

Siftage loss through cloth bags was 
insignificant, a majority of the bak- 
ers interviewed are reported to have 
said, and it was their experience that 
cloth bags simplified handling and 
stacking. Some of the bakers are 
recorded as expressing the opinion 
that flour ages quickly in cloth 
bags, thus reducing the necessity for 
prolonged storage. 

“We are much pleased and im- 
pressed,” officers of the Textile Bag 
Manufacturers Association say, “with 
the indication of most of the bakers 
interviewed that when textile sup- 
plies become more plentiful they will 
sell their empty bags rather than 
return them to mills for refilling. 
They feel that the good market for 
used one-trip bags will continue and 
they are eager for the return of the 
day when mills no longer’ will find 
it necessary to ask that bags be 
sent back for refilling. Great im- 
petus to the demand among house- 
wives for used bags has been given 
by a widely distributed booklet called 
‘Bag Magic’ for home sewing.” 





STAGE SET FOR LARGE 
KANSAS WHEAT YIELDS 


—<>— 
Substantial Supplies of Moisture in 
the Fall Usually Assure Big 
Crop, Santa Fe Says 


“It has long been an established 
theory that when blessed with a sub- 
stantial supply of subsoil moisture in 
the fall, Kansas is virtually assured 
of a big wheat crop,” says the latest 
report of the Santa Fe Railroad. 

“On this basis, the state can ex- 
pect to literally burst at the seams 
with grain, come next harvest time. 
Provided, of course, that nothing 
goes wrong with the present picture. 

“The preliminary stage is all set 
with a big acreage and a subsoil re- 
serve that seldom has been equaled. 
Planting, for the most part, was ac- 
complished under favorable condi- 
tions and the crop is off to an excel- 
lent start. 

“Oddly, the only handicap so far 
has been too much moisture, calling 
for considerable replanting, but little 
acreage actually was lost, and the 
margin of increase over last year 
looms conspicuously in analyzing the 
possibilities of the future. 

“Moisture is plentiful over the en- 
tire state, increased by snow in the 
Southwest. At some points in this 
area more than 20 inches of rain 
has been received during the past 
two months, soaking the soil to a 
depth of four to six feet, and many 
low places, recently converted into 
lakes, are again brimful. 

“While wheat generally has made 
good progress, the advance has been 
unsteady and a bit of dry weather 
would encourage root development 
and otherwise fortify the crop against 
the dormant period. At the same 
time, a mild spell would improve the 
pasture situation and aid materially 
in the harvesting of other crops. 

“It is estimated’ that at least a 
million head of livestock are grazing 


on wheat pasture but many fields 
are too wet for that purpose,” the 
Santa Fe adds. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


NAMED TORONTO MANAGER 

Toronto, Ont. — The appointment 
of J. A. Botterell as manager of the 
Toronto branch of Strong-Scott Man- 
ufacturing Co., Ltd., mill machinery 
manufacturers, has been annnounced. 
Mr. Botterell was in the grain trade 
in Winnipeg and other western points 
for 12 years, and for the past few 
years has been in the construction 
machinery business at Calgary. He 
assumes his new duties on Dec. 1. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


ONTARIO FALL WHEAT 
ACREAGE ABOVE 1945 


Toronto, Ont. — The Ontario De- 
partment of Agriculture reports the 
area seeded to fall wheat this sea- 
son at 644,400 acres, compared with 
546,100 last year. Weather during 
October and first half of November 
was exceptionally mild, with ade- 
quate rainfall. The result has been 
that both fall wheat and fall rye 
have made excellent growth and 
most fields now show good wintering 
prospects. 

The latest report of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics estimated the 
acreage of fall rye in Ontario this 
season at 382,000, compared with 
349,000 acres sown in 1945. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SHIPS TO LOAD BEFORE 
ST. LAWRENCE CLOSING 


Toronto, Ont.—Ocean vessels which 
have been waiting at Montreal for 
wheat, some of them for several 
weeks, will all be loaded before navi- 
gation closes on the St. Lawrence 
river, it is now hoped. At one time 
there were as many as 20 vessels 
waiting for cargoes but that number 
has since been considerably reduced. 

Earlier in the season scarcity of ship- 
ping space on the Great Lakes had 
curtailed the movement of grain for 




















export and also to the eastern prov- 
inces. However, in view of this sit- 
uation, shipping authorities made an 
effort to increase tonnage and de- 
vote more space to grain carrying. 
Consequently, there has been a great- 
ly increased movement from the head 
of the lakes during the past month, 
particularly of wheat for export. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


KARL D. FERNSTROM GETS 
‘AMF PRODUCTION POSITION 


New York, N. Y.—Karl D. Fern- 
strom, one of the foremost produc- 
tion experts in the country, has been 
appointed vice president and director 
of production for the American Ma- 
chine & Foundry Co. He was for- 
merly a vice president of the Cramp 
Shipbuilding Co. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


GRAIN FIRM NET PROFIT 
IS $208,795 FOR YEAR 


Winnipeg, Man. — A net profit of 
$208,795.79 was reported in the finan- 
cial statement submitted at the an- 
nual meeting of shareholders of Fed- 
eral Grain, Ltd., held in Winnipeg re- 
cently. The firm’s operating profit 
was reported as $317,184.46. 

A new issue of $3,000,000 of 4% 
serial bonds and $3,000,000 4% sink- 
ing fund first mortgage bonds were 
sold during the year. The proceeds 
from this sale were used to call out- 
standing 6% bonds to redeem a spe- 
cial loan, and to redeem, at maturity, 
outstanding bonds of the wholly- 
owned subsidiary, Alberta Pacific 
Grain Co., (1943), Ltd. 

The working capital shown at $1,- 
120,640.60 reflects this refinancing 
and the purchase of $2,000,000 of 
first mortgage bonds from the whol- 
ly-owned subsidiary. Directors elect- 
ed were: H. E. Sellers, H. J. Sym- 
ington, A. H. Williamson, V. W. Try- 
on, H. E. Swift, T. H. Rathjen, H. 
C. McGregor, A. W. Sellers, H. W. 
Webster. 

At a later meeting of the directors, 
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the following officers were elected: 
H. E. Sellers, president; H. C. Mc- 
Gregor, vice president; V. W. Tryon, 
vice president; A. W. Sellers, vice 
president; T. H. Rathjen, treasurer; 
A. R. Strahan, secretary. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GRAIN FIRM ESTABLISHED 


Toronto, Ont.—Announcement has 
been made of the formation of the 
International Grain Co., Toronto, 
Ont., by James T. Punfield and Wal- 
ter E. Donkin, formerly of Sullivan 
& Kennedy, Ltd., Toronto. This new 
concern will do a wholesale business 
in grain, grain products and prepared 
feeds. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Bread Weight Law 
in California 


Not Enforced 


Los Angeles, Calif. — A superior 
court order restraining the sealer of 
weights and measures in Los Angeles 
county from enforcing the state bread 
weight law has been continued in ef- 
fect to Feb. 7, 1947. 

The order was issued on a stipula- 
tion between J. Wesley Cupp and 
Robert E. Sease, representing Los 
Angeles county commercial bakers, 
and Assistant Attorney General Wal- 
ter Bowers and Jesse B. Frampton, 
deputy county counsel. 

The action was brought by the 
bakers to insure uniform enforcement 
of the state weights and measures 
law. Under the Famine Emergency 
Program weight of bread was re- 
duced 10%. When the emergency 
ended, Los Angeles county bakers 
were ordered to restore the former 
weights. However, there. were no 
similar requirements elsewhere in the 
state and bakers brought a friendly 
suit to insure uniformity of bread 
weights throughout California, pend- 
ing a further determination of the 
issues which are involved. 

The state law sets 16 and 24 oz as 
standards for bread. 


v ¥ 
Texas to Enforce 
Austin, Texas.—Texas bakers must 





‘standardize the weight of bread 


loaves to conform with the state 
law, which sets a minimum weight 
of 16 oz per loaf, W. S. Bussey, chief 
of the weights and measures division, 
told inspectors attending a confer- 
ence here, Nov. 22. Mr. Bussey ex- 
plained that some bakers complied 
with a federal government directive 
last summer, which called for a 10% 
reduction of bread weights. He point- 
ed out that the directive had been 
removed but that there was still some 
confusion about complying with the 
state law. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


FEED AGENCY TO BUY 
OATS AND BARLEY 


Winnipeg, Man. — The Canadian 
Feed Administration, acting on be- 
half of the agricultural supplies 
board, will buy all grades of oats and 
barley offered in store at lakehead 
ports at ceiling prices for the balance 
of the crop year, it was announced 
here last week. 

The action has been taken, the an- 
nouncement said, in order to safe- 
guard a sufficient supply of oats and 
barley for the livestock industry. 

The undertaking to purchase all 
grades did not apply to oats and bar- 
ley grading damp and rejected. 
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Flour Capacity 
4,000 Sacks 


Grain Storage 


1,700,000 Bus. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


“The Flour of theNlation” 
San 





tata skill has stepped up the efficiency of America’s super-planes 

to a new high. That same kind of production ability is responsible 
for the finer baking performance of AMERICAN FLOURS. Milling 
and laboratory skill keep the efficiency and quality of these modern 
flours at the peak of perfection. 


5 
erican Flours. inc. 


G. M. ROSS, PAUL ROSS, 


President Secretary 


NEWTON, KANSAS 
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Bakers Advised to Advertise Quality 





NNE SUTTER, home economics 
instructor and lecturer the past 

13 years at Utility Hall, Home Serv- 
ice Department, Duquesne Light Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., addresses more than 
50,000 homemakers personally every 
year. Mrs. Sutter’s weekly KDKD 
radio program is heard by a much 
larger audience. She attends many 
conferences of food editors and home 


economists, and her views reflect 
those of the public she addresses. 

Recently, Mrs. Sutter was a mem- 
ber of the group of food editors and 
home economists who told the Great- 
er Pittsburgh Production Men’s Club 
what the public thinks about bakers’ 
products. 

“The wheat crisis may have taught 
people to do without bread and also 


to eat less cake, pies and sweet 
goods,” Mrs. Sutter warns. “This 
may well revolutionize American eat- 
ing habits. Many doctors constantly 
advise the public to eat less white 
flour products. The baking industry 
should be alert to this danger now.” 

“The railroads, the telephone com- 
pany and other public utilities, not- 
withstanding depressions or wars, use 
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The Joy of a Happy Holiday... 


AMERICAN MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPAN’ | 


...The Inspiration of a Bright News 


Stl FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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the institutional type of advertising 
constantly, even if their sales were 
curtailed through lack of goods or 
customers,” she pointed out. “Right 
now is the time for bakers also to 
use this type of advertising to tell 
the service bread and all baked goods 
render. 

“Bread advertising does not begin 
to tell the story of bread. Why not 
illustrate a family party using bread 
for delicious patties? At Utility Hall, 
we press one or two pieces of bread 
into a popover pan and toast them, 
then fill with delicious creamed 
chicken or creamed vegetables. These 
toasted bread patties are tasty and 
delicious and less costly for a big 
family party than patty shells. They 
are a bread delicacy that delight the 
entire family group. 

“Why not show soup with toasted 
bread cubes, spinach with bread 
crumbs on top, asparagus and toast 
when in season, creamed eggs on 
toast, and many, many more uses 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The views of 
Anne Sutter, Pittsburgh home eco- 
nomics instructor and lecturer, on 2n 
advertising program for bakers, :is 
presented in the accompanying story, 
should be especially interesting ‘to 
members of the baking industry at 
this time in view of the enthusiastic 
support given the industry’s promotion 
plan at the Chicago convention of the 
American Bakers Association in Oc- 
tober. The Pittsburgh home econo- 
mist presented her views on the sub- 
ject recently before a meeting of the 
Greater Pittsburgh Production Men's 
Club. 





for bread all illustrated appealingly. 
Show a big platter of bread sand- 
wiches going into refrigeration at 
night for lunches the next day at 
home and at work. 

“The baking industry should co- 
operate with instructors and _ lec- 
turers on home economies in this 
manner. Eighty per cent of the home 
makers attending our lectures buy 
their bread and rolls from a baker. 

“The excellent quality of materials 
used in bakers’ merchandise shouid 
be stressed in advertising. The health- 
giving vitamins in bread should be 
emphasized and their value in well- 
balanced meals illustrated. A large 
perecntage of persons attending our 
lectures bake their own cakes and 
pies. More persons would buy their 
cakes and pies if the quality of ma- 
terials used by bakers was constant- 
ly stressed and demonstrated. 

“One big objection to many bak- 
ers’ pies is the crust. We roll out 
our pie crusts at Utility Hall on can- 
vass coverings. We also cover our 
rolling pins with stocking net. This 
method causes less flour to be used 
when the pie crust is rolled. it 
results in a better crust. Bakers 
say they must have a stiffer crust 
so the change can be made to papcr 
pie pans after baking. Why not use 
less flour and not transfer pies ‘o 
paper pans? Instead, require a de- 
posit for pie pans like soft drink 
companies get for bottles. 

“Advertising in newspapers and 
magazines telling the value of bakers’ 
products and illustrating not only 
bread, but bread and all baked goods 
in many combinations to make a per- 
fect meal should be done now. A 
modern bakeshop should also dis- 
tribute recipes to its patrons, point- 
ing out the many uses of bread and 
cakes. Now is the time for bakers 
to advertise the value of their prod- 
ucts.” 
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Tere is a ring of protection around 
Dixie-Portland flours — from wheat selec- 
tion to final packaging. Skillful planning 
and watchful production control guarantee 
ideal performance of every grade and type. 
That’s why—for family trade, for bread and 
cracker bakers—Dixie-Portland flours are 
famous for fine baking results. 
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Payroll Taxes Too Bulky? 


O one is entitled to unemploy- 
N ment insurance who is unem- 

ployed because of a labor dis- 
pute. In most of the 45 states which 
collect unemployment insurance un- 
der a merit rating system, this dis- 
qualification is total and remains in 
force as long as the labor dispute 
itself continues. Even though the 
worker himself disapproves of the 
strike and does not want to go out, 
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or stay out, the disqualification still 
holds. 

The term “labor dispute,’”’ however, 
is differently interpreted in different 
states. Only by knowing the extent 
to which this disqualification can be 
applied to bar benefit payments to 
striking workers, can you protect 
your merit rate against mass charges. 
Remember that, as is the case with 
other disqualifications, the burden of 
proof rests with the employer. Fol- 


lowing are the main factors to con- 
sider: 


Scope of Disqualification 


In most states, an individual is dis- 
qualified from benefits for any week 
in which his unemployment is due to 
a stoppage of work resulting from a 
labor dispute in the company where 
he was last employed. A “stoppage 
of work” is usually interpreted to 
mean a substantial diminution of the 
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In recognition of the wide range of individual requirements, 
three types of Pfizer Bi-Cap Flour Enrichment Concentrates 
have been developed. Each meets the recommendations of 
the Millers National Federation as to composition, and allows 
an ample safety factor. All are finely milled to uniform 
particle size to facilitate distribution in your flour. 


You'll recognize the different types by the color imprinted 
on the label: 





/ TYPE C 


Double strength. Prepared 
with Reduced Iron (Ferrum 
Reductum). 






















Single strength. Prepared 
with Reduced Iron (Ferrum 
Reductum). 


Every lot of Bi-Cap passes rigid laboratory tests for quality. 
At Chas. Pfizer & Co., maintenance of such uniformly high 
quality is based on vast resources, chemical and biological 
knowledge, and a near-century of experience as manufac: 


turing chemists. 








_ Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. | ‘ 
3 MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS ¢ ESTABLISHED 1849 5 waft 9 
0 CARES: Lea UT FORM. 7.0. F. °. 660,W. ORAEE AVE. CMCARO DEINE. 


Chemicals For Those Who Serve Man's Well-Being. 5s 





605 THIRD ST., SAN FRANCISCO 7, CAL. 5 2 
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activities—at least a 30% to 40% 
decrease in operations—of the plant 
as a whole. If the dispute causes a 
decrease in operations not appreciable 
enough to be considered a “stoppage,” 
the disqualification cannot apply. 

In other states the disqualification 
applies even though there is no “stop- 
page of work.” It is enough if the 
unemployment is due to a labor dis- 
pute in active progress where the 
claimant was last employed. 

In California, the disqualification 
applies only where the worker leaves 
his work because of the dispute. 

In New York, the disqualification 
applies if the person loses his work 
because of a strike, lockout or other 
industrial controversy. 

In Pennsylvania, the disqualifica- 
tion applies if the person is unem- 
ployed due to a voluntary suspension 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accom- 
panying article shows you what 
steps to take to guard against heavy 
charges being made on your uner:- 
ployment insurance account. It is 
reprinted from a 48-page analysis, 
“How to Reduce Payroll Taxes Un- 
der Merit Rating” and is reprinted 
by special permission of the Re- 
search Institute of America. The 
analysis was prepared under the su- 
pervision of Leo M. Cherne by the 
payroll division of the institute for 
distribution to institute members. 





of work resulting from a labor dis- 
pute. “Voluntary” means an act of 
either the employer or the employees. 
“Suspension” is not a total cessation 
but a substantial diminution of activ- 
ities. 

Meaning of “Labor Dispute” 


A labor dispute is a controversy 
over terms or conditions of employ- 
ment. It is more than a mere dis- 
agreement. It must involve a demand 
or insistence on some matter, initiat- 
ed by either party and a refusal or 
resistance of that demand by the 
other party. If either party com- 
plies with the demand there is no 
“dispute,” even though men are 
thrown out of work as a result of the 
compliance. 

The resistance may take the form 
of refusal, offering a counter-proposal 
or ignoring the demand—or may be 
enforced by an overt act like a 





The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 








- 
*“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 

‘“*AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








New Mill Completed 1936 


(t9 99 
SLOGAN 
A Modernized Flour for the Baker 
CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 
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“strike” by the employees or a “lock- 
out” by the employer. Some states 
(Arkansas, Indiana, Maryland, Min- 
nesota and Ohio) do not regard a 
“lockout” as a. labor dispute and 
therefore don’t disqualify claimants 
who are “locked out.” Arizona, Dis- 
trict of Columbia and New York in- 
clude “lockout” as a labor dispute 
by law; Alabama, Georgia, Kansas, 
Tennessee, Virginia and Washington 
have done so by decision. 

Negotiations between the parties 
do not themselves constitute a labor 
dispute. It is only when they fail 
and a strike or lockout results that 
a labor dispute comes into existence. 

The burden of proof is on the em- 
ployer to show that a labor dispute 
exists. 


Where Must Labor Dispute Occur? 


A claimant is disqualified only if 
the labor dispute occurs at the fac- 
tory, establishment or other premises 
at which he is or was last employed. 
Where an employer operates in only 
one building, this provision creates 
no problem. But where a firm’s ac- 
tivities are spread over various build- 
ings and plants in the same or dif- 
ferent cities, the result depends on 
whether the operations of the various 
units are functionally so integrated 
that if one unit stopped the others 
could not continue operating. 

Illustration.—Company Z operates 
Plants A, B, C and D, all in different 
cities. But the operations are so 
closely tied together that a stoppage 
of one plant closes all. If a labor 
dispute closes Plant A, workers in 
B, C and D will be considered unem- 
ployed as a result of a labor dispute. 

Observation.—Ordinarily the labor 
dispute disqualification will not be 
applied to an individual who is un- 
employed because of a labor dispute 
at some other employer’s factory or 
establishment. This is true even 
where the plants of different em- 
ployers are closely integrated or con- 
trolled through stock ownership so 
that a labor dispute at one causes 
unemployment at the other. How- 
ever, where the state agency deter- 
mines that the various corporations 
constitute a single subject employer 
under the law, then the rule of 
“functional integration” can be ap- 
plied by those states which follow it. 

If an employer closes his establish- 
ment because of lack of materials 
due to a labor dispute in another 
company, his employees are not con- 
sidered unemployed because of a la- 
bor dispute. However, if a dispute 
spreads from another company to the 
employer’s establishment, whether 
from sympathy or for other reasons, 
a labor dispute will exist in the em- 
ployer’s company. 

The disqualification will be applied 
only if the employer proves that un- 
employment is due to the labor dis- 
pute. Thus, where work is available 
for them, employees who leave their 
jobs, or refuse to come to work, or 
serve on picket lines, because of a 
labor dispute, are disqualified. There 
is no doubt in such cases that the 
unemployment is due to the labor 
dispute. Similarly, if an employee is 
unable to continue working because 
the labor dispute forces the employer 
to close the plant, or prevents the 
employer from reopening a closed 
plant or from continuing operations, 
the labor dispute is the cause of the 
unemployment. 

But if some other factor actually 
caused the claimant’s unemployment, 
the labor dispute disqualification will 
not bar him from benefits. Thus a 
Claimant who is discharged for lack 
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of work or materials prior to the 
beginning of the dispute is not dis- 
qualified on this ground although a 
dispute came into existence shortly 
after he left work. Or if an em- 
ployer discharges an employee who 
is already unemployed because of a 
labor dispute, the unemployment from 
the time of the discharge and there- 
after is not due to a labor dispute. 
Where a person who is out of 
work because of a labor dispute ob- 
tains an intervening job and loses 
that, there is some question as to 
whether he is still barred from bene- 
fits because of the continuing labor 
dispute in the first employer’s com- 
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against such a possibility. 





If you pay unemployment taxes in a “merit rating” state, the 
payment of a single unjustified benefit claim may add as much as 
4% or 1% of your entire taxable payroll to your next year’s tax 
bill. . . . During a labor dispute when mass charges are likely to be 
made against your account, you will want to take every precaution 








pany. The answer depends on what 
kind of intervening job the claimant 
took after first becoming unemployed. 
If it was a bona fide job which was 
intended to be permanent, the claim- 
ant relieved or “purged” himself of 
the original labor dispute disqualifi- 
cation and can draw benefits. This 


rule would apply even though the 
claimant loses the new job after a 
short period of time. 

If the new job lost by the claimant 
was: (a) not bona fide and was ac- 
tually taken to relieve the claimant 
of the labor dispute disqualification 
or (b) merely temporary, casual or 





Service 








Women- 


remember the excellent bread in train- 
ing camps. Thousands of them who 
were cooks and bakers remember that 


6 per cent of nonfat dry milk solids 


contributed prominently to this attrac- 


tive loaf—“garrison bread” to the army 


boys. 


Around the corner, down the street, 


here, there and everywhere, these men 


and women have returned to civilian 


life with the same hunger for good 


bread — the same likes and the same 


preferences. 


Use at least 6 pounds of nonfat dry 


milk solids to each 100 pounds of flour 


in your formulas to capture the fancy 


and win the favor of these discriminat- 


ing buyers, their families and friends. 


AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, Inc., 221 N. La Sa 





lle St., Chicago 
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MEETING TODAY'S 
MARKET TEST 


Whether you’re twisting or not, 
you'll find that HAVASAK will 
help you get the smooth, even, vel- 
vety crumb you need to meet to- 
day’s market challenge. For it is 
appetizing slice appearance that 
gives your bread a high score with 
the consumer. 


You'll get that desirable result 
from HAVASAK. It’s backed by 
careful, laboratory-controlled mill- 
ing practice, with quality firmly 
founded on choice southwestern 
wheats, the finest ever for the type 
of loaf today’s market demands. 


Try HAVASAK. You'll like it. 
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BEMIS 
MINUTE 
MOVIES 


for Shippers 
who want to save 
time and money 


“SAVED FROM A TERRIBLE FATE” 


Scenario: A Powdered Food (a mighty 
important fellow who goes into many 
products eaten every day in every 
American home) has one trouble... . 
he’s allergic to contamination by the 
companions with whom he has to 
travel on the way to work. And once 
he’s contaminated ... bingo! ... he’s 
useless. A sad fate for such a fine 
character! But hold on... there’s hope! 


Happy Ending: Yes — Bemis Water- 
proof Laminated Textile Bags! They pro- 
tect him from the evil influences lurk- 
ing in warehouses, freight cars and 
loading platforms. And do it economi- 
cally, too. What a break for our friend, 
Powdered Food! And for you, too! 





PRE-TESTS STOP PROTESTS! pemis Waterproof Lami- 


nated Textile Bags head off complaints because they are 
tested before they are put to work. Their strength and tear- 
resistant, puncture-resistant qualities are pre-proved for 


you. And their economy is attested by thousands of users. 


This Bemis Waterproof Bag is light in weight, yet is the 
® 

strongest shipping bag made. It assures low-cost protec- 

tion against contamination, escape or absorption of odors, 


loss of flavor, insect infestation, change in moisture con- 


tent, sifting, breakage, and many other common shipping 


complaints. A Bemis Waterproof Bag can also be made 
acid-, oil-, or grease-resistant. It saves on container and 


freight costs, and also reduces damage claims. It’s ideal 














for LCL and export shipments. Empty or filled, it saves 
storage space. 


If the exact Waterproof Bag you need doesn’t exist, the 
Bemis Shipping Research Laboratory will design it for you. 


Write today for a copy of “Seven Facts 
About Low-Cost Protective Packaging” 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


WATERPROOF DEPARTMENT 


1N-FN.4THST., 9 -<%,. ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 


Plants and Offices in 33 Principal Cities 
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transitory in nature, or (c) not the 
claimant’s usual occupation, the 
claimant will still be considered ‘un- 
employed because of a labor dispute”’ 
as long as the dispute continues at 
his first and regular employer’s com- 
pany. 

When does a labor dispute end? A 
labor dispute is usually considered to 
be ended when the parties come to 
an agreement. Thereafter, employees 
who were out of work because of the 
strike become entitled to benefits (if 
they meet the other eligibility re- 
quirements) until such time as op- 
erations actually resume. 
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This interpretation is followed in 
a recent Indiana decision which 
found it immaterial that resumption 
of operation was delayed because of 
conditions caused by the strike. The 
stoppage of work after the settle- 
ment of the labor dispute was held 
not due to the dispute, but to eco- 
nomic conditions. 

However, a recent Delaware case 
held that stoppage of work due to a 
labor dispute continues as to an in- 
dividual until operation of the plant 
can be resumed after settlement of 
the strike, and his particular job is 
is again available. 


Where a settlement is later re- 
pudiated, the disqualification con- 
tinues. When a labor dispute is sub- 
mitted to a court, board or other 
arbitrator for settlement, the contro- 
versy is usually considered over when 
the decision is made, even though 
compliance doesn’t follow imme- 
diately. If any discharges result, 
as usually happens in cases of juris- 
dictional disputes, the unemploy- 
ment of the discharged individuals is 
not considered due to the labor dis- 
pute, unless the losing union con- 
tinues the dispute. 

A labor dispute is terminated if an 
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Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y. 





CKY FLOURS 


Available 


AS YOU WANT THEM 


Our own fully equipped mill laboratory and rigid 
inspection assures exactly the type of flours 
you need. 


WHEN YOU WANT THEM 


Over 300,000 bushels storage capacity assures 
shipment of the type flour you need, whenever 
you want it. 


Lucky 
Daily Bread 
Three Point 


Serving the Baker Since 1907 


In Straight or Mixed Cars 


Lucky Whole Wheat 
Rawhide Clear 


Lassie Rye Flours 
White Eagle Cracker Flour 


Lucky Cakemaker 
Snow Drop Pastry 


Lucky Pie Flour 


FEDERAL MILL, INC. 


LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
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employer winds up the business or 
removes the plant to another state. 
Unemployed workers are thereafter 
not disqualified “due to a labor dis- 
pute.” 

The disqualification applies as of 
the first day of unemployment due 
to a labor dispute. In all states ex- 
cept Louisiana, Pennsylvania, New 
York, Rhode Island and Tennessee, 
the disqualification continues as long 
as the labor dispute, and terminates 
when the labor dispute ends. 

Even though the labor dispute con- 
tinues, however, the disqualification 
may end if: 

a. The employee returns to work. 
He is no longer unemployed, and will 
not therefore be disqualified if he 
subsequently becomes unemployed 
for reasons other than the dispute 

b. The employment relationship is 
ended. 

c. The worker takes a job else- 
where during the period of disquali- 
fication. 

d. A new and independent cause of 
unemployment intervenes—as when 
the employer moves to another state, 
or the usual slack season sets in. 

Most states provide claimants with 
an “out” from disqualification if they 
can prove that they were not in- 
volved in the labor dispute that 
causes their unemployment. The 
usual provision requires the claim- 
ant to show that: 

a. He is not participating in, 
financing nor directly interested in 
the labor dispute which caused his 
unemployment. Membership in the 
union is generally suffiicent to dis- 
qualify him, even though he disap- 
proves of or does not himself actively 
participate in the dispute. 

Where a union acts as an official 
collective bargaining agent for all 
employees, both union and nonunion 
employees are considered bound by 
the union’s acts and disqualified. 

Where a local union affiliated with 
a central union organization supports 
the central union in a labor dispute, 
members of the local union who be- 
come unemployed because of the dis- 
pute will be disqualified even though 
they, individually, do not engage in 
the dispute. 

Striking, picketing, engaging in 
sympathy strikes and accepting strike 
benefits constitute participation in 
the dispute. 


In most states, refusal to cross 





“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Sales Office 
983-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 
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picket linés is deemed to be sufficient 
participation in the dispute to war- 
rant disqualification from unemploy- 
ment benefits. 

Most states hold that where the 
wages, hours or other working condi- 
tions of an employee will be affected 
favorably or adversely by the result 
of a labor dispute, the employee is 
directly interested in the dispute 
even though he isn’t a member of the 
union and is opposed to the strike. 

b. The claimant must show that 
he didn’t belong to a grade or class 
of workers participating in, financing 
or directly interested in the dispute. 
A claimant is disqualified if he (i) 
performed work which is the same 
as or similar to that performed by 
those involved in the strike; or (ii) 
performed work closely related to or 
interdependent with the work of 
those involved in the dispute; or (iii) 
was paid on the same basis as those 
involved in the dispute. 

c. The claimant must show that 
he was in a separate department 
which is not concerned in the dis- 
pute. But he may still be disquali- 
fied unless the work carried on in 
that department is of a type com- 
monly conducted as a separate busi- 
ness on separate premises. (For in- 
stance, a company store operated in 
connection with a textile manufac- 
turing company would be considered 
a separate establishment, even if con- 
ducted on the same premises.) 

If a labor dispute results in the 
unemployment of workers, notify the 
state agency. The circumstances 
may be such as to justify benefit pay- 
ments to claimants, but you can 
avoid unjustifiable claims if the facts 
of your case will support arguments 
along the following lines: 

1. If all employees belong to the 
same union or have the same bar- 
gaining agent, they are all participat- 
ing in the dispute and will benefit 
from it. 

2. If there are two: unions in the 
plant, one striking and the other re- 
fusing to cross its picket lines, the 
nonstrikers should also be disquali- 
fied because they are conducting a 
sympathy strike in support of the 
strikers; they are participating in the 
dispute by their voluntary refusal 
to work; they are directly interested 
in the dispute since they will benefit 
from any settlement; or they belong 
to the same class or grade of work- 
ers as the strikers. 

If you have no dispute with your 
employees, but a picket line is thrown 
around your plant by striking work- 
ers of another company, it is pos- 
sible that workers who refuse to 
cross the picket line will be granted 
benefits. The labor dispute disquali- 
fication relates to disputes at the 
factory, establishment or other prem- 
ises where the worker is employed. 
However, it may be possible to pre- 
sent a case for disqualification on the 
ground that the workers have 
brought the dispute to your estab- 
lishment. 

Can you show that: 

1. The workers are in effect con- 
ducting a sympathy strike to aid the 
other group? 

2. The employees are directly or 
indirectly interested in the strike in 
that they will benefit from any set- 
tlement? This argument might be 
advanced where any increase in sal- 
ary or shortening of hours, etc., in the 
other plant would force you to follow 
suit in order to retain your labor 
force or avoid strike action. 

Don’t neglect, on appeal, to present 
other possible disqualifications if you 
replace any workers. 
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You can argue that: 

1. The employees, in effect, have 
quit their jobs voluntarily and with- 
out good cause. (Court decisions in 
West Virginia and Wisconsin have 
held that workers who go out on an 
outlaw strike in violation of their 
contract are disqualified for leaving 
voluntarily without good cause.) 

2. The employees have been dis- 
charged for misconduct in being ab- 
sent from their jobs without permis- 
sion or for leaving work without 
authorization. If it will take a few 
weeks to resume operations at your 
plant after the settlement of a labor 
dispute, you may become subject to 


mass charges by payment of benefits 
to your employees for the interven- 
ing period of unemployment, as noted 
above. You might consider this fact 
in setting the effective date of the 
agreement settling the strike. The 
interval so gained may be sufficient, 
when added to the waiting period re- 
quired by your state, to avoid mass 
charges against your account. Also, 
consider, if your state disqualifica- 
tion reads “due to a stoppage which 
exists because of a labor dispute,” 
appealing any decision which pays 
benefits for the interval between set- 
tlement of the dispute and resump- 
tion of operations. 
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You can argue: 

(a) The work stoppage still exists 
because of the dispute even though 
the dispute is ended, and (b) if the 
legislature had intended that the 
dispute co-exist with the stoppage, 
it would have so stated (some laws 
disqualify where the dispute is in 
active progress). 

It would be necessary to produce 
records showing just what prepara- 
tions had to be made to re-open the 
plant and the length of time required 
for such arrangements, since the 
reasonableness of the return schedule 
would be a key factor in the final 
decision. 








BAGS hove a standing invitation to millions of American 
homes. Because they make themselves useful as well as 





ornamental, they go to stay. They stay as pretty dresses, 


pajamas, luncheon cloths and scores of other attractive 


items illustrated and described in the 32-page booklet 


“Bag Magic for Home Sewing”. 


The amazing demand for this unique booklet is exceed- 


ing a million copies a year. Teachers are using it in 


sewing classes, rural homemakers are ordering indi- 


vidual copies from advertisements appearing in every 


national and many regional farm magazines. 


With growing momentum, this thrifty sewing idea is 


boosting sales of products in cotton bags. 


A BUSINESS BUILDER FOR YOU 


Manufacturers are using “Bag Magic” to increase sales, and 
open new dealer outlets for products in cotton bags. Write for 
free sample copy and low quantity prices. Address: Dept. 1. 











NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL OF AMERICA 
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TENNESSEE 
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TOPPER 


PRECISION-MILLED 




















There's “better baking’ in every sack of 
precision-milled TOPPER .. . top perform- 
ance right through from mixer to wrapper. 


TOPPER is milled with painstaking exact- 


ness in every detail of manufacture ... and 
produced from the finest of wheats, chosen 
with experienced skill for their good baking 
properties. 


We're proud to say that TOPPER can help 
any baker reach and hold consistently higher 


bread quality. You'll find it can help you 
produce the soft, even loaf interior so prized 
by American bread buyers. 


Bake “TOPPER” Straight 


THE MOORE-LOWRY FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Mills at C ille, K 
Capacity, 4,000 Sacks AEnnS SE SRR PONER, NEON KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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HORO-BREAD 


The Pertect Flour 





Mate REY ee 











Net How Much... 


Arnold of Sterling is not a big milling company. So 
we’re not so deeply concerned with how much THORO- 
BREAD flour we can produce as we are with how well 


we can make it. 


It has been a point of pride that THORO-BREAD flour 
shall always represent the best in the market. To that 
end, our favorable location for excellent wheats, our 
modern milling facilities and our every effort is directed 
...to make THORO-BREAD always a superior 
baking flour. 


HANOLD OF STEALING 


THE AANOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 
2,000 Sacks Daily 
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DO YOU KNOW . a ee 


PP 





Here’s a chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects con- 
cerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright 
boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, turn 
to page 94 for a check against the correct statements. Each correct answer 
counts five points. A score of 70 is passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1. Beef fat is the source of oleo 
oil. True or false? 


2. Powdered sugar is sweeter than 
granulated sugar. True or false? 


3. Crackers are usually baked in 


peel ovens. True or false? 


4. Arrowroot is a starch made from 
the roots of the arrowroot plant. 
True or false? 


5. The enzyme “diastase” cause 


sugar to be converted into starch. 
True or false? 

6. The addition of a small amount 
of lecithin in chocolate coatings used 
for cookies and candies helps to de- 
crease the tendency for the chocolate 
to turn gray. True or false? 

7. Mold spores do not survive the 
baking process. True or false? 


8. The use of large quantities of 
malt in a bread dough has no effect 
on the absorption. True or false? 


9. Cream fillings used for sugar 
wafers generally use citric acid in or- 
der to give them a tart taste. True 
or false? 








The Baker’s 
Aim 


ILK 
FLOSS 


and ours is exactly the 
same—the production of 
bread that will gain new 


customers and hold old ones. 


FLOUR... milled with the ultimate 


loaf of bread in mind. That 


is why it is so successful in 
the bakeshop and so tasty 
in the finished loaf. 








Daily Capacity—9,000 cwts. 


WICHITA 


Since 1894 





THE KANSAS MILLING CO. 


Elevator Storage — 3,500,000 Bushels 


KANSAS 
Supplementary Plant—MARION, OHIO 
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10. Peanut butter contains about 
30 to 35% peanut oil. True or false? 


11. When reducing large cake for. 
mulas to small ones, it is not neces- 
sary to make any changes in the 
weight of various ingredients. Truc 
or false? 


12. A high protein content in a 
flour is an indication that the flour 
has good baking qualities. True or 
false? 


13. Some whole wheat flours will] 
have a more bitter or stronger flavor 
than others because they contain a 
greater amount of bran. True or 
false? 

14. The addition of milk solids to 
a bread dough increases the fermen- 
tation tolerance. True or false? 

15. In dark cakes, the use of malt 
is advantageous. True or false? 

16. Powdered whole milk contains 
about 38% lactose. True or false? 


17. A catalyst is a substance which 
is capable of bringing about a certain 
chemical change while remaining 
practically unchanged itself at the 
end of the reaction. _True or false? 

18. When making bread dough, if 
very soft soft water is used, it has 
been found that yeast food should be 
eliminated in order to produce a bet- 
ter loaf of bread. True or false? 


19. When little or no spread is 
desired in a cooky, powdered sugar 
is generally used as most of the 
sugar will be dissolved before the 
cookies go into the oven. ‘True or 
false? 


20. When the egg content in cus- 
tard pie filling is too high, the filling 
will turn watery during baking. 
True or false? 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


PROCESSED EGG OUTPUT 
RUNS HIGH IN SEPTEMBER 


Washington, D. C.—Production of 
liquid egg by commercial egg break- 
ing plants during September totaled 
16,958,000 lbs, compared with 13,677,- 
000 lbs in September last year, re- 
ports the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. Much smaller quantities 
were frozen than last year but larger 
quantities were used for drying. 


Dried egg production during Sep- 
tember totaled 4,347,000 lbs, com- 
pared with 2,674,000 lbs a _ year 
earlier. Production consisted of 4,- 
165,000 lbs of whole egg, 97,000 lbs 
of dried albumen and 85,000 lbs of 
dried yolk. Production of dried egg 
during the first nine months of 1946 
totaled 107,149,000 Ibs, compared 
with 104,976,000 lbs in the same pe- 
riod last year. 


Frozen egg production during Sep- 
tember totaled 2,874,000 lbs, com- 
pared with 8,187,000 lbs during Sep- 
tember last year. Production was 
the smallest for any September 
since 1940. Production of frozen 
eggs during the first nine months of 
1946 totaled 392,490,000 Ibs, com- 
pared with 390,054,000 Ibs in the same 
period last year. Storage hold ngs 
of frozen eggs on Oct. 1 totaled °8,- 
252,000 Ibs, compared with 203,.09,- 
000 Ibs on Oct. 1 last year and 251,- 
056,000 lbs the 1941-45 average. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BASEMENT FIRE 


Binghamton, N. Y.—A stubborn fire 
in the basement resulted in damage 
estimated at more than $500 at N. 
E. Hill Bakery, Inc., 31 Gaylord St. 
J. K. Moyer, vice president of the 
bakery, said there was unestimated 
heat and smoke damage to equip- 
ment on the first floor. Insurance 
covered the loss. 
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RY sive 


WY a ™ a Broad detes oul faster in winter 
\ oS Sere “P- “a when stores, restaurants aad 


= homes are artificially heated. 


Give your bread maximum 
MOISTURE-RETENTION 


or 


// TABLE-FRESHNESS 


She PANIPLUS COMPANY 


742 BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 
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bows Crier 


FLO U R 


Freed of government directives, there is no 
bread production rule now but that important 


one of quality. And when it comes to quality, 


TOWN CRIER is a good rule. It gives you 
the fine-bodied, flavorful loaf that builds and 


sustains bread business. 











THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO 
KANSAS CITY 


Mills at Kansas City, Mo.; Newton, Kansas; Blackwell, Okla; Slater, Mo. 


Total Storage: 2,250,000 Bus. — Daily Flour Capacity: 12,000 Sacks 
Operating 18 Buying Stations in Kansas, Oklahoma and Missouri 
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ARE YOU LISTENIN’? 


This year’s big bakery problem of 


FERMENTATION 


has been solved for many 


bakers by the use of 


_GOOCH'S BEST FLOUR 


QUALITY UNIFORMITY 7 SERVICE 


Requires No Blending 


FOR PERFECT BREAD 


GoocH MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
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Pennsylvania Bakers’ Group 
Visits School in Pittsburgh 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—The Retail Master 
Bakers Association of Western Penn- 
sylvania held an “open house” at 
the Vocational Baking School here 
recently. The school is sponsored by 
the association. 

R. F. Dunkelberger, head of the 
Vocational Baking School, told the 
association members of the school’s 
operations. He outlined the curricu- 
lum of the school which 18 students, 
all veterans, are attending. Thirteen 
have had previous bakery experience 
with the armed forces. 

Louis J. Dudt, Dudt’s Bakery; 
Wendell Fleckenstein, Potomac Bak- 
ery; Paul M. Baker, Jenny Lee Bake 
Shops; Phillip Wohlfarth, Jr., Wohl- 
farth Bros., and Herman Knell, Knell 
Bakery, comprise the committee 
which has worked for the past sev- 
eral years to make possible the new 
baking school. 

Mr. Dudt spoke of the school and 
its $35,000 baking equipment all made 
possible by gifts from allied trades 
firms. He stated 90 students wished 
to enter night classes, held in addi- 
tion to the full daytime course. 

“Two added instructors are need- 
ed,” he said, ‘‘and contributions from 
$50 to $100 are asked from each 
member of the association.” 

The association immediately start- 
ed the fund with a $1,000 contribu- 
tion. J. E. McNally, McNally Bak- 
ery; E. A. Dorner, Dorner Bakery, 
and James Kennedy, Kennedy Bak- 
ery, were named to a committee to 
solicit members for contributions. 
The fund is to be known as the “Re- 
tail Master Bakers’ Special Voca- 
tional Education Fund.” 

Paul M. Baker was in charge of 
the banquet, self-served from long ta- 
bles in the baking school room. Five 
hundred members of the allied trades, 
baking industry and educational and 
civic leaders of the city took part 
in the feast and the after dinner cele- 
bration. 

The superintendent of public 
schools of Pittsburgh, Dr. Earl Dim- 
mick, welcomed the guests to the 
school. He spoke of the pride the 
city had in this new baking course, 
made possible by the splendid co- 
operation of men in the allied indus- 
tries and the baking industry. 

Dr. Joseph A. Fleming, director of 
vocational arts of the Pittsburgh 
public schools, designated the school 
as a “dream of the baking industry 
of the city back in 1928.” He said 
even in 1917 the plan had been talked 
about by the baking industry. 

Charles Hoffmeister, assistant to 
Dr. Fleming, received an ovation 





NEVER UNDERESTIMATE THE 
POWER OF A WOMAN 


A woman’s scream is more effec- 
tive in preventing a robbery than a 
gun of a bandit is in pulling off one, 
if what happened at Newark, N. J., 
recently is an indication. Elizabeth 
Mueller told police that two men at- 
tempted to hold her up in her bak- 
ery shop at 91 Sherman Ave. but 
were frightened away when she 
screamed. She told- detectives the 
bandits entered the store and asked 
for a pie. When she went to the 
back of the store to get one, one of 
the men pulled out a revolver and 
told her, “This is a stickup.” They 
fled when she screamed. 





when he rose to speak. He was promi- 
nent in laying the groundwork for 
the school. 

The school operates on a nonprofit, 
self-sustaining basis, baking 200 
loaves of bread and 125 dozen pastry 
products a day. These are dis- 
tributed to the needy or to school 
cafeterias. The classroom is 60x120 
feet. A library on the bakery arts 


is also maintained and a testing lab- 
oratory is being planned. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AUGUST H. KRUEGER DIES 

Milwaukee, Wis. — August H. 
Krueger, 48, for the past 26 years 
operator of the shop founded by his 
father 57 years ago, was found dead 
in his residence above the shop. Re- 
cently the bakery had been operated 
by Mrs. Krueger and sons, August, 
Jr., and Robert. Mr. Krueger was 
a member of the Milwaukee and Wis- 
consin Bakers association. A daugh- 
ter and his mother survive besides 
the widow and two sons. 
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HONEY USE LIMITATION 
ORDER STILL IN EFFECT 


Washington, D. C.—The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has reminded 
honey producers that the honey use 
limitation order (WFO 47 and 47.1) 
is still in force, even though honey 
price ceilings were removed at all 
levels, effective as of Sept. 27, 1946, 
The action removing the price ceil- 
ings on both domestic and imported 
honey, was taken through issuance 
of OPA Order SO-132, Amendment 
59. Beekeepers, as well as buyers 
and users of honey, can now sell or 
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purchase honey without being re- 
stricted by governmental price regu- 
lations. 

The limitation order restricts the 
amount of honey that can be used in 
the manufacture of food products. 
Under the order, which has been in 
effect since June 18, 1942, no person 
or firm may use in the manufacture 
of other products during any quarter- 
year period more than 600 lbs of 
honey, or 120% of the amount used 
by him during the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1941, whichever is greater, 
unless he has received a special quota 
for the use of honey or unless he is 
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making a product for the government 
which requires honey in its formula. 
This restriction applies only to the 
use of honey in other products and 
does not in any way curtail the 
amount of honey itself that a packer 
may buy or use, or the amount of 
packaged honey that may be bought 
or sold by wholesalers, retailers, res- 
taurants, etc., or by individuals. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


BAKERS’ SCHOOL PLANNED 


Omaha, Neb. — The Ninth Naval 
Reserve District is planning to estab- 
lish a bakers’ school here. 
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Vocational Training Course for 
New Jersey Bakers Inaugurated 


Newark, N. J.— A vocational train- 
ing course for New Jersey apprentice 
bakers, styled after the course cur- 
rently offered in the Food Trades 
Vocational High School of New York 
City, was inaugurated at the Sussex 
Avenue School of the Essex County 
Vocational School system here re- 
cently. 

The course, long considered a nec- 
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them Sweetex-made baked goods. 





@ If you’ve ever used Sweetex for cakes, sweet goods or icings, 
you know what this top-quality shortening can do. No other 
shortening can do more to give fine-eating and long-keeping 
properties to cakes and sweet goods . . . to give smoothness, 
richness and spreading qualities to icings. Countless bakers agree 


that there’s no surer way to win customer approval than to offer 


Procrer & GAMBLE 


MAKERS OF SWEETEX AND PRIMEX 
ALL-VEGETABLE HYDROGENATED SHORTENINGS 


Sweetex 








THE “HIGH-RATIO’*~ SHORTENING 


*“High-Ratio” is our registered trademark. It also stands for bakers’ 
service; and, when employed by bakers, means that they have used 
Procter & Gamble’s special shortening pursuant to the “High-Ratio” 
Service. Procter & Gamble, makers of Sweetex, the “High-Ratio” shortening. 


SWEETEX CAKES MAKE MILLIONS SAY, 
"MR, BAKER — YOU WIN!” 


essary part of the vocational training 
program of this area, represents a 
year’s concerted effort and planning 
by the New Jersey Bakers’ Board of 
Trade sponsoring the program in con- 
junction with the Bakers’ Union, Lo- 
cal 84. 

At the time the new course was 
started 25 Essex county bakers had 
enrolled but the response thus far 
indicates that this figure will grow 
rapidly now that the course is ac- 
tually being offered. This figure does 
not represent all students taking the 
course as it is open to all bakers in 
New Jersey and considerable interest 
has been indicated in the northern 
area embracing Passaic, Bergen and 
Hudson counties. For students in this 
area who are interested in the bak- 
ing industry but are not working in 
a bakery, the New Jersey Bakers’ 
Board of Trade is paying tuition ex- 
penses. 

Carl Greus, recording secretary of 
the New Jersey Bakers’ Board of 
Trade, in outlining the course ex- 
plained that under the apprentice 
training plan the schooling will be 
mostly of an academic nature with 
practical training accomplished in the 
bake shop employing the trainee. 

Under the training plan in this 
state the term of apprenticeship is 
three years with a minimum require- 
ment of 432 hours of related class- 
room instruction. At present the 
course is offered two nights weekly 
with three hours of classroom work 
each night, but this schedule may be 
expanded, according to Mr. Greus. 

The basic work training schedule 
includes cleaning and greasing pans, 
care of machinery, cleaning of uten- 
sils and rooms and personal cleanli- 
ness; handling, racking, icing, filling 
of 11 types of baked goods; mixing, 
making up, punching and picking out 
doughs, handling troughs and use of 
machinery; balancing formulas; mix- 
ing and baking of cakes, pies, sweet 
yeast raised goods and bread and 
rolls, and a course in decorating. This 
entire training program embraces a 
total of 150 weeks. 

Persons interested in the course 
may contact Carl Greus, 104 Lillie 
St., Newark, N. J., who will answer 
all inquiries relative to the course and 
enrollment. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Extension Course in 
Baking Offered in 
New York City 


New York, N. Y.—A bakery trade 
extension course covering a wide 
variety of topics is currently being 
offered by the Food Trades Vocation- 
al High School of this city. 

The course is open to any interest- 
ed person associated with the bak- 
ing industry and all inquiries should 
be directed to Sidney Platt, Food 
Trades Vocational High School, 208 
W. Thirteenth St., New York City. 

The course covers such subjects as 
elementary chemistry, physical and 
chemical changes, properties of baked 
goods constituents, adulteration of 
materials, bacteriology, bake shop ef- 
ficiency, theory of bread baking and 
theory of cake baking. Laboratory 








work involves color tests, absorption 
tests, baking tests and flour evalua- 
tion. 
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not be disappointed. Experience proves the 
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Special AIB Bulletin Cites 
Danger of Damaging Publicity 


Chicago, Ill.—Recent publicity in 
the daily papers of New York City 
which cited unsanitary conditions in 
bakeshops has been called to the at- 
tention of members of the American 
Institute of Baking in a recently is- 
sued special bulletin. The AIB sent 
to its members photostatic copies of 
the stories and has pointed out the 
damaging effects such publicity has 
upon the baking industry as a whole. 


“There is a tendency on the part 
of individual concerns and individual 
persons to discount the seriousness 
of the problem,” the bulletin said. 
“Although there are many firms and 
many individuals who may not be 
guilty of this feeling, nevertheless 
the impression one gains from an 
over-all survey of the situation is 
that perhaps too many people in the 
industry regard sanitation as of only 


casual interest. No one deplores this 
publicity more than we do for it is 
not right that the baking industry, 
as a whole, should suffer for the 
activities of a few individuals who 
may not have exercised good judg- 
ment. However, much as it is to be 
deplored, the fact remains that such 
things will occur as long as con- 
stant effort is not maintained to 
improve sanitation among our indus- 
try in general.” 

The bulletin reminded members 
that the department of sanitation 
of the AIB is available to discuss 
with any individual baker his sanita- 
tion problems. 
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lowa Bakers’ Group 
Reports Record 
Membership 


Des Moines, Iowa.—The rejuvenat- 
ed Iowa Bakers Association—dormant 
from 1941 until 1946—held its first 
fall meeting at Hotel Kirkwood here 
Nov. 13 with more than 100 bakers 
and members of allied trades pres- 
ent. Billed by the officers as a “gala 
meeting,” the gathering more than 
filled expectations, and gave plenty 
of indication that the organization 
from here on will far surpass the 
prewar association in both size and 
vigor. 

Vice President Charles Jones, who 
announced the resignation of Phil 
Estenson, Webster City, as president, 
performed the duties of presiding 
officer. 

Mr. Jones announced that the new 
association, which was organized last 
fall, already has 111 paid-up members 
and that more are on the way. He 
pointed out that this is a larger mem- 
bership than the former association 
had in its peak year, and gave most 
of the credit for the rapid growth 
of the organization to Secretary Don 
M. Jackson and Mrs. Jackson. 


To Revamp By-laws 


Joe Brower, Sheldon, was named 
chairman of a committee to revamp 
and modernize the by-laws and have 
the new ones ready to present at the 
convention next spring. Other mem- 
bers of the committee are Peter Van 
der Meer, LeMars, and Joe Corwall, 
Spencer. 

Mr. Jones also appointed a legisla- 
tive committee composed of John 
Powers, Des Moines, chairman; Cecil 
Fellows, Shenandoah; Vern Woeb- 
beking, Waterloo, and Paul Stark, 
Des Moines. 

Cecil Fellows, operator of Cecil 
and Sally’s Bakery, Shenandoah, told 
the bakers he had installed a cost 
accounting system several years ago, 
and advised them to do likewise. He 
expressed his belief that no baker can 
know for a certainty where he is 
and how far he has gone in his busi- 
ness without some form of cost ac- 
counting. 

“We didn’t have to watch the cor- 
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ners during the flush war days, but 
we are coming out of it now,” Mr. 
Fellows said. “I believe cost account- 
ing is the one sure way to insure 
profits, serve the public properly and 
treat our employees right.” 

Fred L. Cobb, Cobb’s Sunlit Bak- 
ery, Green Bay, Wis., past chairman 
of the board of the American Bakers 
Association, pointed out that the 
baking industry from now on must 
compete for the consumer dollar with 
manufacturers of competitive foods 
backed by advertising campaigns 
“costing millions.” He urged the 
Iowans to get on the band wagon and 
contribute to the industry promo- 
tion fund being raised by the ABA to 
increase consumption of bakery goods. 


Urges Advertising 


Mr. Cobb advised the bakers to ad- 
vertise their products, not to take 
customers away from their competi- 
tors but to popularize bakery prod- 
ucts for their high food value. He 
emphasized that there is a potential 
market for bakery goods which never 
has been tapped. 

The session terminated with an 
address by Frank G. Jungewaelter, 
executive secretary of the Associated 
Retail Bakers of America, who told 
of the battles which the national 
organization officers had won for the 
bakers when various governmental 
boards attempted to cut the bakers 
down on lard, sugar and other in- 
gredients. 

Mr. Jungewaelter told the Iowa 
bakers that they should give their 
stores a good “face lifting’ and 
beautify them inside and out. He also 
told of the national body’s tests of 
frozen bakery products and advised 
retail bakers to get in early and 
learn “whether there is a market in 
the community for such products be- 
fore some outsider gets there first.” 


BREAD (S THE STAFF OF LIFE——-~- 


AIB LABORATORY RECEIVES 
BRABENDER FARINOGRAPH 


Chicago, Ill—A Brabender Farino- 
graph has been added to the labora- 
tory equipment of the American In- 
stitute of Baking thanks to the gen- 
erosity of the New York Bakers Club, 
according to a recent announcement 
by the institute. 

The farinograph is a miniature 
dough mixer designed to measure the 
force required to turn the mixing 
arms. It records this force so as to 








Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushel 
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SCIENTIFIC TRAINING 


(New Groups Start the First of Each Month.) 

A five-million dollar Institute con- 
ducted without profit offers instruc- 
tion in Bread and Rolls (4 months) 
and Cakes and Pastries (4 months). 

Training on large formulas is car- 
ried on in large bake shops. Smaller 
formulas are covered in experimen- 
tal bake shops. Instruction in cake 
decorating is also given. 

Special study and shop work is 
given on variable control factors. 
Write for free catalog and descrip- 
tion of courses. Reservations must 
be made in advance. Heavy enroll- 
ment of World War ITI veterans may 
delay admission for several months. 


DUNWOODY INSTITUTE 


Minneapolis 3, Minnesota 
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ABA Pamphlet Urges Bakers to 
Get Behind “Plan for Action” 


make a graph, and since the force 
varies at the different stages of mix- 
ing, the graph takes the form of a 
curve swinging upward as the flour 
and water are mixed into a dough. 
It reaches a peak when the gluten 
is properly developed and_ slopes 
downward as the gluten is broken 
down by prolonged mixing. 

When the laboratory examines a 
flour sample for a baker the interpre- 
tation of the farinograph curve is 
included on the flour report. Regu- 
lar users of this service find that they 
may readily correlate farinograph ab- 
sorption and mixing time with their 
own shop practices. 


Chicago, Ill—“A Plan for Progress 
Becomes a Plan for Action” is the 
title of the six-page pamphlet which 
the American Bakers Association is 
mailing to all bakers. Quoting the 
resolutions unanimously adopted at 
the 1946 convention of the associa- 
tion and setting forth reasons for the 
industry’s action in support of a pro- 
motion program for the baking in- 
dustry, the pamphlet urges bakers 
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to sign their pledge, a subscription 
form, early so as to become charter 
subscribers to the campaign. 

Copies of the subscription form 
are enclosed with the pamphlet. 

Subscriptions for the three-year 
program are to be made on the basis 
of 3/20 of 1% of each baker’s esti- 
mated 1946 sales. This is $1.50 for 
each $1,000 of sales. A baker who 
estimates his 1946 sales of all bakery 
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Only you can place a value on your own 
time . .. or trouble, but many a bakery 
executive has been grateful for the prompt, 
efficient dispatch of materials, equipment 


and supplies received through M & E Service. 


When M & Eaccepts an order, they assume 
full responsibility for your complete satisfac- 


tion. They know the best sources of supply, ° 


check specifications for size, weight, shape 
and quantities for most economical buying 


. . then guarantee the quality! 


Time schedules, shipping routes and even 
delivery dates are carefully established. 
Invoices are promptly sent—nothing is left 


to chance. 


Just one of the many services developed 
by the W. E. Long Co., the Materials and 
Equipment Service is highly specialized 
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and complete. It helps the baker find and buy 
the right supplies, machinery and equipment 
to fit his particular needs. Over the years 
it has grown steadily until, today, M & E 
serves as special jobbing representative for 


bakers the world over. 


Ask us about your specific needs, or 
write for illustrated literature describing 


some of the items now stocked and sold by 


M & E Service. 
“Try this senice—youll be convinced 
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products (bread, cake, pies, cookies, 
sweet yeast raised products, dough- 
nuts, pretzels, biscuits, crackers, etc.) 
at $40,000 would multiply $1.50 by 
40 and would find that this program 
would cost him $60—or $20 each year 
for three years. 

“Bakers need no longer just say to 
themselves and other bakers, ‘The 
industry needs this program,’” the 
pamphlet states. ‘They can now say, 
‘I’m for it. Here’s our subscription. 
Count us in.’” 

Bakers have been urged to send 
their subscriptions to American Bak- 
ers Association, 105 W. Adams St., 
Chicago 3, Il. 
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Advertising Campaign Planned 
by Los Angeles Bakers’ Group 


Los Angeles, Calif—A co-operative 
advertising campaign now is under 
consideration by the Master Bakers 
Retail Association of Los Angeles 
County. Even though definite plans 
for the campaign are still in the mak- 
ing, voluntary subscriptions to a fund 
to launch the campaign are being 
made by members of the association. 

Harry J. Wendland, owner of the 


THERE IS ONLY ONE 


heavy aut 


- SHORTENING 


Harry J. Wendland Advertising 
Agency, Los Angeles, has presented 
to the board of directors of the asso- 
ciation a plan to conduct the cam- 
paign and feature the emblem re- 
cently adopted by the association and 
which has been placed on the win- 
dows of retail bakeries operated by 
members of the association. Mr. 
Wendland stressed the point that re- 
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Ralph Englund 


tail bakers are skilled craftsmen and 
that this fact should be recognized by 
the public. 

In presenting the proposed co-op- 
erative advertising plan to a recent 
general meeting of the association 
Ralph Englund, president of the 
group, pointed out that advertising 
properly directed and carried on over 
a period of time would soon pay for 
itself. . 

“We would be able to advertise not 
that on such a day in the week we 
would have bear claws or snails at 
5¢ or 6c,” he said, “but the fact that 
there is a _ neighborhood bakery 
around the corner, where fresh baked 
goods, hot from the oven, may be 
obtained, and that these goods are 
made from the same high quality of 
raw materials that the housewife 
would use were she burdened with 
doing her own baking. By proper 
publicity given our emblem, the 
housewife on seeing it on your win- 
dow will connect it with the state- 
ment made in our advertising.” 

George Fawkes, secretary of the 
association, brought out that it is 
impossible for the retail baker to ex- 
pand his business at the present time 
due to the serious limitation placed 
on the ingredients so essential to his 
production. “At this time,” he said, 
“it would be the purpose of the ad- 
vertising campaign to retain the good 
will of present patrons and build up 
good will for the future, and to fa- 


George Fawkes 
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miliarize the public with the associa- 
tion’s new emblem. 

Another progressive step taken by 
the association at the general meet- 
ing was a decision to take out a 
group insurance policy covering work- 
men’s compensation with the State 
Compensation Insurance Fund. This 
step was proposed by H. Earl Pem- 
berton, owner of the Sunset Park 
Bakery, Santa Monica. In address- 
ing the meeting, Mr. Pemberton ex- 
plained the savings that members of 
the association could make by such 
a step, which has been found most 
advantageous by a number of other 
business associations. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


New Plant of 
Burry Biscuit Corp. 
Nears Completion 


Myerstown, Pa.—The closing days 
of 1946 will signalize the opening of 
another chapter in the rapid expan- 
sion of Burry Biscuit -Corp., which 
has made swift progress in the bak- 
ing field as a comparative newcomer. 

Construction of the firm’s new $1,- 
000,000 plant here is virtually com- 
pleted. After equipment is installed, 
probably before Christmas, its pro- 
duction will augment the output of 
Burry’s two neighboring facilities in 
this picturesque Lebanon Valley 
community. Also it will afford ex- 
tra output of products manufactured 
in a New York subsidiary. 

Half of the 100,000 sq ft of floor 
space will be employed in expanding 
pretzel making. Burry’s’ wholly- 
owned nearby subsidiary, Holtzman’s, 
Inc., is already the leading producer 
of pretzel sticks, having turned out 
in excess of 20,000,000 packages last 
year, about 12% of -United States 
consumption. 

The remaining 50,000 ft will be 
split up to produce the pie crust, b's- 
cuit, bran and corn muffin mixes the 
company markets under the Simple 
Simon trade name, and in manufac- 
turing plum puddings, Swedish-style 
milk wafers and canape cups of the 
L. M. Peterson Co., Brooklyn plant. 

The new facility, which will em- 
ploy several hundred persons, is a 
streamlined, one-story and basement, 
L-shaped structure—one wing meas- 
uring 180 by 140 ft, the other 80 by 
160 ft. Plans call for two baking 
and packaging production lines there 
for pretzels, and two automatic op- 
erations for making and packaging 
the various mixes. 

President George W. Burry indi- 
cates the third Myerstown plant is a 
further attempt to keep up with de- 
mand for Burry products and says 
it is but an initial step in his over- 
all plan to amplify output of mix 
preparations. é 

Sales growth has been accelerated 
by increased marketing of packaged 
items and output has now reached 
the point where 90% is in containers, 
as against only 30% in 1936, the year 
after the company was formed. 

The present Burry company was 
formed in 1935 to assume operating 
supervision of two subsidiaries, which 
were later merged with the parent 
firm in 1937. These were the Burry 
Biscuit Co. and the Educator Biscuit 
Co. Through the early years plants 
at Elizabeth, N. J. and Chicago, III, 
concentrated on biscuits and crack- 
ers. In 1943, Holtzman’s was pur- 
chased, along with Simple Simon 
Foods of Detroit, Mich. Later, the 
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second Myerstown plant began op- 
erations and became the main plant 
for producing flour mixes. 

Last year Burry invaded the candy 
business by purchasing J. T. Match- 
ett Co., Brooklyn, and the Golden 
Nut Products, Inc., New York City, 
and moved their equipment to New- 
ark, N. J. Their wares are marketed 
through a subsidiary known as Mar- 
garet Moffat, Inc. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JAMES MARSHALL DIES 
New York, N. Y.—James M. Mar- 
shall, 51, a salesman with the Na- 
tional Biscuit Co., died recently at 
his home here. 








WISCONSIN ALLIED MEN 
URGE ARBA MEMBERSHIP 
Milwaukee, Wis.—An “all-out” co- 

operative help will be extended by 
the Wisconsin Flour and Bakers Al- 
lied Trades Association to the Amer- 
ican Retail Bakers Association in its 
current membership campaign. An 
extensive program has been under- 
taken to sell the baking industry in 
this state the value of the national 
organization. 

Headed by a: committee of which 
Henry Fritz, Chapman & Smith Co., 
local sales representative, is. chair- 
man, the allied trades membership 
has pledged itself to contact its vari- 
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ous customers and urge membership 
in the national group. 

Assisting Mr. Fritz on the commit- 
tee are John Sorum, Pillsbury Mills; 
Ray Burck, Bay State Milling Co; 
Sam Lovett, Durkee; Larry Klinger, 
Ph. Orth Co., and Dick Anderson, 
Procter and Gamble Co. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


GEORGE A. PARSONS DIES 

Columbia, S. C.—George A. Par- 
sons, former manager of the Colina 
Baking Co. here for 12 years,. died 
recently of a cerebral hemorrhage at 
Asheville, N. C. Mr. Parsons was 
retired by the company two years 
ago. 
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Reconstruction and Progress 


By John T. McCarthy 


Retiring President, American Bakers Association 
(Adapted from an address before the Southern Bakers Association) 


they know it or not, are fac- 

ing serious problems_ which 
seem to me certain to become so 
serious as to endanger the future 
progress of many businesses. 

A food revolution is in the making 
—a gigantic effort by all food indus- 
tries to hold their present share of 
the business, and daring new ad- 
ventures by makers of new foods 
and creators of new food processes 


B tte everywhere, whether 


for a share at the expense of any 
other foods. 

These efforts will be supported by 
the most powerful appeals by the 
companies and by their industry 
groups for the approval of the con- 
suming public. 


Bakers may be among the victims 
of this cyclical movement unless they 
are fortunate enough to be able to ob- 
tain ingredients to restore quality 
standards, have the wisdom to con- 
trol cost, and the foresight to have 
ready a nation-wide, well conceived 

























REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


DOUGH WHITENER 


WYTASE is the registered trade mark of 
the J. R. Short Milling Company to designate its 
natural enzyme preparation for whitening the dough. 


¥* Original report on file, 


J. R. SHORT MILLING CO., 38th and South May Streets, Chicago 9, Illinois 


‘We were so impressed with the 
improved crumb color produced by 


WYTASE that we are filing a stand- 
ing order for monthly delivery. 


II* 


Yes, you can expect that and other 
advantages, too. For WYTASE en- 
hances flavor ... develops a softer 
texture—in short it gives you bread 
that looks good and tastes good. Is it 
any wonder that WYTASE is a 
“standing order” ingredient with 
leading bakers! 

For the better qualities that you 
wish in your bread tomorrow—use 


WYTASE today. 






program to convince housewives 
thoroughly of the nutritive, econom- 
ical, and appetite-satisfying qualities 
of bakery products. 

Having said this I must, in com- 
plete humility, disclaim being able 
or willing to prophesy—except to 
the extent evident in this statement. 
I shali merely sketch out where we 
are, how we got there, what fore- 
seeable obstacles are ahead, and a 
possible way to progress in spite of 
the obstacles. 


Present Enviable Position 


The baking industry is in a most 
enviable position today, distributing 
the largest volume of production in 
its history. In spite of rising costs 
of almost every commodity and serv- 
ice entering into production and dis- 
tribution, more bakers have consist- 
ently, for several years, made a rea- 
sonable profit than at any time in the 
last 25 years. This is especially 
true of the retailers and the small 
and mediumasized wholesalers. 

Conditions wholly beyond bakers’ 
control, for the most part, created 
the steadily growing demand for 
bakery products. Among these are 
(1) increased earnings of most 
workers; (2) women working in fac- 
tories, instead of in kitchens, and (3) 
shortages of other foods. 

Conditions forced on bakers by 
shortages of materials or govern- 
ment regulations were the principal 
factors in maintaining a profit in 
the increased volume, in spite of ris- 
ing costs and price control. 

Among these were (1) retricted 
use of delivery equipment; (2) re- 
stricted availability of plant facili- 
ties and equipment, preventing over 
expansion and requiring full-time use 
of all facilities; (3) restricted use 
of all kinds of scarce materials, and 
(4) prohibition of certain sales and 
distributive activities, such as stale 
returns and free equipment for re- 
tailers. 

But bakers, like all American busi- 
nessmen, supplied the managerial 
“know how’’—the resourcefulness and 
ingenuity to overcome every new ob- 
stacle and to keep production equal 
to a steadily rising demand. 

Because of all of the above, and 
of some other factors, three groups 
have benefited durtng the last four 
years, more than in the last 25 years. 
They are: 

1. The purchaser received more 
in value for his expenditure for bak- 
ery products. 

2. The farmer received more of 
the bakery dollar than for any of 
the previous 25 years. 

3. The worker received a larger 
share of the baker’s dollar. 


The last three statements being 
true, then it follows that for the 
last four years bakers have had a 
basis for almost perfect relations 
with the consumer, even though bak- 
ers have completely failed to im- 
press this on the public mind by 
industry-wide publicity, propaganda 
and advertising. 

Every person capable of giving ad- 
vice on public relations (which after 
all means only having our customers 
think well of us and our products) 
will agree that there is no reason- 
able hope for successful public rela- 
tions unless the producers and the 
products are on a sound, unassail- 
able basis in the interest of the 
public. 

Now let us consider some of the 
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hazards fo our future good relations 
with the consumer which must be 
overcome. 

The first and foremost is that now, 
when bakers are selling the larg- 
est production volume ever, and 
much of it to new customers, the 
products are not equal to usual stand- 
ards. This is the principal reason 
we cannot say we have had a basis 
for perfect public relations for the 
last four years. 

The return of shorter extraction 
flour should raise the average stand- 
ard of quality. But sugar and fats 
and oils seem certain to be scarce 
for the foreseeable future and this 
is a serious obstacle. 

Another serious hazard is that, in 
spite of the large production of 
bread, women have, according to re- 
cent surveys, indicated bread as only 
seventh in importance as a food for 
children—and only in fourth place as 
a family food when supplies of other 
foods are limited. Bakery products 
as a whole do not get as high a 
rating as this. 

This seems to indicate that the 
housewife buys from us now not by 
choice but by necessity. 


Plan for Progress 


Before “planning for progress” we 
must find what the housewife’s ob- 
jections are—why she rates our prod- 
ucts so low—so that we can recap- 
ture her confidence in bread before 
the abnormal conditions which now 
force her to buy, disappear as they 
are certain to do. 


Hold What We Have 

Our first objective must be to find 
a way to hold what we have. We 
must “dig in” and “consolidate” our 
position. Some of the best friends 
of bakers, who see the over-all food 
competition just ahead, say even this 
will require every baker putting his 
shoulder to the wheel as he has 
never done before. 

Those bakers who were in the busi- 
ness during and shortly after World 
War I know that bakers did not do a 
good job in retaining wartime vol- 
ume. They had no concept of the 
hazards ahead of them, or of the 
possibility that an industry-wide pro- 
gram could help them. 

In 1946 and 1947, it won’t be safe 
for the baker to look only at the 
production and sales in his own bak- 
ery, completely overlooking’ the 
movement of a national cycle in 





Consumers Want 


Your best bread — made, .of 
course, with at least 6% 


DAIRYLEA* 
Non-Fat Dry Milk Solids 
which gives you these 
improved values 
1—Flavor 4—Appearance 

2—Nutrition 5—Color 
8—Texture 6—Keeping 
Qualities 


Inspected - Protected - Tested 


DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE 
CO-OPERATIVE ASS’N, INC. 
11 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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changing food habits that may de- 
stroy him in its sweep. 

The fast changes after the first 
world war caught many bakers un- 
aware, and so weakened them that 
hundreds went out of business or 
sold out to others. 

Some of them were bakers who 
believed they were successful so long 
as they got an increasing, or a profit- 
able, share of the available market 
even though the available market 
was shrinking. They learn, the hard 
way, that when demand continues 
to shrink and an industry does noth- 
ing about it, every operator in the 
business suffers sooner or later. 
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In which the man who has served the baking industry 
long and faithfully on the national scene gives his reasons 
as an individual baker why all bakers should support an 
industry-wide program of public relations. 








Bakers should guide each other in 
eliminating methods or practices 
which tend to lessen the over-all de- 
mand for bakery products. Perhaps 
twisting of bread is one of these 
practices. 

Bakers should learn to what ex- 
tent and in what way every cost 


added to the product benefits the 
public. Then they should have the 
good sense to accept what cannot 
or should not be changed—the cour- 
age to change what can be changed 
and should be changed—and the wis- 
dom to know the difference. 

Many bakers feel that operations 
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Six thousand one hundred fifty six members of the Anheuser- 
Busch organization from all over the world, unite on the occasion 
of our Ninetieth Christmas to wish for all our friends a Joyous 
Holiday Season. And as the old year sinks into the dead ashes 
of a perplexed and harried past, we bid you accept with us the 
Challenge this New Year brings and each with the other pledge 


our faith, our trust and our endeavor to the end that Nineteen- 


Hundred Forty-Seven may truly be a year of PEACE ON EARTH 
...GOOD WILL TOWARDS MEN. @G@& GF GF GF 





ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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for the last four years have brought 
them to a point where they are just 
beginning to know how to operate 
the baking business properly. More 
of the bakery dollar goes for ma- 
terials and services than ever before, 
and still the consumer has been get- 
ting a better value than in many 
years—all because less of the baker’s 
money has gone into competitive ex- 
travagances that benefit none of the 
people in whom bakers are _ inter- 
ested—the consumer, the employee or 
bakers themselves. 

Let’s all have a wholesome respect 
for our new knowledge, and use it. 

Whatever occurs in the future, let 
bakers think calmly and take time 
to find the correct course of action 
and not permit bad practices by oth- 
ers to set a wrong policy for their 
business. 

The “other fellow” is not always 
right and many times he isn’t suc- 
cessful—so rather than follow his 
bad policy, have the patience to try 
to persuade him to follow a good 
course in the public interest. 

Don’t follow bad leadership blind- 
ly. You will be tempted in the near 
future now that prohibitions against 
twisting, cross-panning and supply- 
ing of racks and equipment to deal- 
ers have been eliminated from War 
Food Order 1. There will be worse 
hazards when all controls are elimi- 
nated. 

Cultivate Consumer Groups 

Bakers everywhere are thinking 
of the need for a nation-wide, in- 
dustry-wide, promotional campaign 
for bakery products. Some people 
call it a public relations program. 

The objective would be to create 
a higher regard for bakery prod- 
ucts, greater confidence and increased 
acceptability by the consumer. 

Its purpose would be to create 
a healthier national attitude toward 
the product—a protective umbrella, 
under which each baker in his own 
territory would find it just a little 
easier to sell his own brands of 
products. 

When bakers have the right basis 

the best possible quality and a 
rigid control of unnecessary costs 

then, and only then, are they ready 
for such a program. 

The industry badly needs such a 
program. 

The start of a public relations pro- 
gram would be a great milestone in 
the steady progress of this indus- 
try, but it implies responsibilities in 
addition to financial support by ev- 
ery one. 

Bakers will be required to live 
and operate in a gold fish bowl, to 
be operating so wholly in the public 
interest that their methods and prac- 
tices can stand inspection by consum- 
er groups or others who help to form 
public opinion. 

This certainly doesn’t mean operat- 
ing without profit. Long experience 
has, shown that the public is will- 
ing generously to reward, by in- 
creased patronage, those industries 
or businesses which serve them best 
and which inform them openly and 
convincingly. 

Varying Concepts of Program 

No one should be so foolish as to 
think that public favor can be bought 

that merely raising and spending 
large sums of money will build a 
program which will make every bak- 
er successful. 

Bakers need good leadership and 
the finest available men get staff 
work. But no one should believe 
that a man or a group of men, no 
matter how smart or influential or 
experienced, can be “just hired’”’ to do 
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the job. No one man—technician, 
magician or politician—can do the 
baker’s own work. 

If bakers want (and I think they 
badly need) a powerful, successful 
nation-wide program to help them, 
then each baker must re-check his 
operations, always be delivering 
constantly improving value to the 
consumer. 

The struggle for a share of the 
very small capacity of a human 
stomach will develop on a gigantic 
scale. Bakers supply so much of 
that capacity now that it is inevita- 
ble other foods must direct some of 
their attack against bakery products. 


In my own individual business I 
hope to accomplish the basic prepara- 
tions I have outlined and then I will 
glady co-operate in any proportion- 
ate payment for a national program. 
To me, it seems like an insurance 
premium calculated to help me re- 
tain my principal asset—my present 
volume of business. 

All my business life I have been 
paying insurance premiums to pro- 
tect the loss of other assets. It 
seems to me that only belatedly am 
I recognizing the necessity of insur- 
ance to protect this priceless asset— 
the one which is the hardest to re- 
place if it is once lost—the volume 
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of business of the whole bakery in- 
dustry including my own. 

My efforts up to date in spending 
2 to 3% of sales for advertising have 
been to sell more of my bread— 
rather than to create more sales for 
the whole industry. 


One Baker’s Belief 

As just one baker I say to my- 
self and I think many other bakers 
are thinking the same thing: 

1. I am faced with the job of 
holding my present volume and of 
getting back what was weaned away 
by government propaganda for re- 
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duced consumption of bakery prod- 
ucts. 

2. To do this it is necessary to 
tell the people what bakers have done 
—to put the industry and the prod- 
uct in a more favorable light. 

3. This is both a program for me 
as an individual and a program for 
the entire industry. 

4. “Selfish” interest and “public” 
interest are like water and oil, they 
do not mix. I cannot have good pub- 
lic relations by merely paying an 
assessment, any more than I can 
gain salvation by merely sending a 
check to a church. I must earn 
public confidence. 
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5. My operations must be basic- 
ally sound. No payment for a pub- 
lic relations program can cover up 
wrong attitudes or wrong policies 
of mine. A national program can 
make my own program effective more 
easily but it cannot substitute for it. 

6. Therefore, I must offer the pub- 
lic the best value in the product 
and adopt right policies in production 
and distribution. 

7. I know that, to make a public 
relations program effective, the indus- 
try must be able to show the public 
it is operating in the public inter- 
est. I shall operate in the public 
interest. 


Therefore, I earnestly support an 
industry-wide public relations pro- 
gram. 

My remarks on reconstruction and 
progress are finished. I have pre- 
sented only the ideas of one baker 
about his own business. I hope 
some of them may be of value to 
others. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


E. R. LATTMANN DIES 


Caldwell, N. J. — Emil Richard 
Lattmann, 46, a buyer for the Na- 
tional Biscuit Co. of New York, died 
recently after a short illness, at his 
home here. 
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SALES MANAGER—Lewis Schutts, 
sales manager of the Tex-O-Kan 
Flour Mills Co., was recently named 
as head of the consolidated bakery 
flour sales organization of the Morten 
Milling Co., Burrus Mill & Elevator 
Co., and Texas Star Flour Mills. Mr. 
Schutts was former family flour sales 
manager for the Burrus Mills, and will 
direct all bakery sales _ activities 
of the three mills from the Tex-O- 
Kan offices in the Mercantile Bank 
Building, Dallas. 





Materials Handling 
Problems to Be 
Studied Jan. 14-17 


The baking industry’s problem of 
materials handling will receive atten- 
tion at the first national Material 
Handling Exposition to be held at 
the public auditorium in Cleveland, 
Jan. 14-17. 

Baking executives will have the 
first opportunity to see and compare 
under one roof competing systems 
and machinery for materials han- 
dling. All phases of materials han- 
dling will be discussed during the 
four-day meeting, with special con- 
sideration to. problems of baking. 
Production line handling, as well as 
handling for receiving, shipping, load- 
ing and warehousing will be dis- 
cussed and appropriate machinery 
exhibited on the exposition floor. 

On exhibition will be hoists, hoist 
mountings, conveyors, hand and pow- 
er trucks, skids and pallets, tractors 
and trailers, as well as other devices 
to reduce costs and increase safety 
factors. 

Ear] I. Burke, manager of shipping, 
Republic Steel Co., heads the exposi- 
tion’s policy committee. Others on 
the committee are T. O. English, as- 
sistant chief purchasing agent, Alum- 
inum Co. of America, and Col. Al- 
bert B. Drake, materials handling 
engineer, of Drake, Stevenson, Shea- 
han, Barclay, Inc., of New York. 

Admission to the sessions may be 
obtained from the exposition manage- 
ment, Clapp & Poliak, Inc., 37 Wall 
St., New York, N. Y. 





ROGERS BROS. 
PURE IDAHO POTATO FLOUR 


Food Products Division 


ROGERS BROS. SEED CoO., 
308 W. Washington St., Chicago 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Mrs. E. M. Stillman of Yarmouth, 
N. S., has purchased a bakery shop 
on Dunford Road in Langford. 


CALIFORNIA 
Harley Morse recently opened a 
new retail bakery on 2357 Whittier 
Blvd. in Whittier under the name of 
Morse’s Pastry Shop. 


J. N. Cox recently opened the C. C. 
Bakery at 5345 Long Beach Blvd. in 
Long Beach. 

William Cesario will open a retail 
bakery at 662 Laurel St., San Carlos, 
under the name Cesario’s Pastry 
Shop. 

Claude E. Gee and Wayne Dermit 
have opened a new retail bakery at 
272 Fairview Ave. in San Gabriel. 


_.. SEASON'S GREETINGS 


Gee formerly owned Gee’s Bakery on 
the corner of Jefferson and Arling- 
ton in Los Angeles. 

The Danish Maid Bakery, Los An- 
geles, has completed its moderniza- 
tion program, according to Luke 


- Rich, owner. 


Tom Sneddon, owner of the Lyn- 
wood (Cal.) Bakery, tells us that he 
is completely remodeling his shop and 
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is installing new equipment. 

Lawrence Dexter, who formerly 
owned the Cottage Bakery on Colo- 
rado Boulevard in Pasadena, is open- 
ing a new bakery at 5910 S. Vermont 
in Los Angeles. 


J. D. Cunningham recently opened 
the Do-Jon Donut Shoppe at 4017 
W. Pico Blvd. in Los Angeles. 

Ed Olsen, former production super- 
intendent at Kilpatrick’s Bakery in 
San Francisco, now owns and oper- 
ates his own retail bakery—the Pris- 
cilla Cake Box Bakery—at 3418 E. 
Broadway in Long Beach. 

Clifford E. Clinton whose “Cafe- 
terias of the Golden Rule” have 
brought him national fame, is remod- 
eling and equipping a large bakery. 
The bakery will bake goods only for 
the Clifton Cafeterias. 


The Elkins brothers, William and 
Lee, recently opened the Elkins Bros. 
Bakery at 9109 S. Western Ave. in 
Los Angeles. 


T. C. Grace recently purchased 
Susan’s Donut Shop at 5127 S. Ver- 
mont Ave. in Los Angeles. 


Morton Schneider, a recently dis- 
charged veteran of World War II, 
has opened a retail bakery at Port 
Hueneme. 


Tony Zanetti has completed his 
postwar modernization of his Desert 
Maid Bakery at Victorville. 

Mr. and Mrs. Clarence M. Shuck 
recently opened a new bakery on E. 
Sixth St. in Beaumont. 

John and Pierre de Michell have 
opened a bakery at 2335 Mission St., 
San Francisco. 


A new wholesale pie plant, the 
Aristocrat Pie Co., was opened re- 
cently at 3911 Telegraph Ave. in 
Oakland by D. E. Milberg. 

A new combination wholesale and 
retail bakery is now opened for busi- 
ness in Fort Bragg. Fred and Tom 
Dacklund, formerly with the Oro- 
wheat Baking Co., are the owners. 

L. G. Ragdell opened a new do- 
nut shop recently at 610 Cole St. in 
San Francisco. 


FLORIDA 


Mr. and Mrs. Karl A. Angell closed 
their shop in Daytona Beach recently 
while remodeling was done and new 
machinery was installed. Mr. Angell 
is recovering from a recent opera- 
tion. 


IDAHO 


Michael Beck, owner of two bak- 
eries in Oregon, has opened Beck's 
Bakery No. 3 in Boise. Glen Jones, 
formerly production manager of 
Beck’s Klamath Falls, Oregon, plant, 
was named as manager. The new 
bakery is housed in the quarters [or- 
merly occupied by John Hart’s Bak- 
ery. 


ILLINOIS 


Harold Ewick, who has operated 
the Taylor Springs (Ill.) Bakery 1n 
recent years, has purchased the busi- 
ness and equipment from the own- 
ers, Herman and Joe Guelpa. 

A new automatic doughnut machine 
has been installed in the Bake & 
Sales Co. in Sparta. 

Ben Hill and Charles Tucker, both 
formerly of Enfield, have opened the 
Blue Ribbon Pastry in McLeansboro. 


(Continued on page 60) 
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ROGRESSIVE bakers the coun- 
Ps over are thinking in terms 

of public relations, being guided 
in their plans for action by the cam- 
paign outlined by the American Bak- 
ers Association for a three-year bak- 
ing industry promotion program. 
The national coverage of the indus- 
try’s campaign can be and will be 
supplemented by the individual local 
campaigns of baking firms large and 
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Opportunities for Industry Promotion 


VIA THE RADIO INTERVIEW. 


small, and by the public relations 
programs of regional, state and local 
baking associations. 

Getting the industry’s message 
across to the public is the important 
thing, and bakers should be alert to 
grab every opportunity to promote 
good industry public relations. 

Out in Los Angeles, Paul H. Helms, 
president of Helms Bakeries, was in- 
terviewed recently over radio station 


hen you buy American make-up equipment, thoroughly trained 
and experienced factory representatives are available for instal- 
lation and for service work when necessary. Their broad knowledge 
and years of factory experience will help your own staff, too, by cor- 
rect advice and instruction on the care, handling and adjustment of 


American Dividers, Rounders and Proofers. 


Because these men are almost constantly traveling, in most instances 
there will be one near you if you need assistance and his services are 


available at a minimum of expense. 


Bakers throughout the country have expressed their appreciation of 
the work of our representatives and the machines they service. Ask your 
neighboring user of American equipment how American SERVICE 
protects each machine and keeps it at top performance throughout its 
long life. The satisfaction of other users is your own guarantee. 





KLAC on the “Factors in Your 
Future” program. Portions of the 
radio interview, which was valuable 
industry advertising, are presented 
here with the suggestion that other 
bakers grab up the promotion ball 
when the opportunity arises. 
Announcer: Mr. Helms, somehow 


I’m a little surprised to have you on 
our broadcast tonight. 












1600 South Kingshighway Blvd. - 


. Lovis 10, Mo. 
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Mr. Helms: How’s that, Mr. Hess. 
ier? 

Announcer: Well, frankly, when 
most of us think of manufacturers 
we think of automobiles, steel, 
clothes, gadgets and so on. 

Mr. Helms: Just think of us as 
good old bakers, Mr. Hessler. For 
that’s what we are. And all of us 
in the California baking industry— 
about 25,000 of us in about 2,500 
companies—feel we are really con- 
tributing to happiness and progress, 
possibly even more than any other 
industry. 

Announcer: That’s quite a state- 
ment, Mr. Helms. What’s your basis 
*for that statement? 

Mr. Helms: Two things! First, we 
baking people, more than anyone else, 
freed American housewives from the 
drudgery of the kitchen. Can you 
deny that, Mr. Hessler? 

Announcer: I'll have to be a diplo- 
mat, Mr. Helms. You've certainly 
saved the ladies a lot of hard work, 
There’s no question about that. 

Mr. Helms: All right! Now, sec- 
ond, we’re helping to build health 
and strong bodies. Healthy people 
are the happiest people, and Ameri- 
cans are the healthiest in the world. 
But coming right into California it- 
self, we’re proving every day how 
healthy California people are. Look 
at the national tennis champions. Who 
won those? Pauline Betz from Cali- 
fornia; Jack Kramer from Califor- 
nia. And who were the runners-up? 
Tom Brown from California and 
Florida’s Doris Hart. 

Announcer: How did Florida sneak 
in there? 

Mr. Helms: Probably has a few 
good bakers, too. 

Announcer: You’re quite interested 
in sports, aren’t you, Mr. Helms? 

Mr. Helms: Yes, I am. Not so 
much from the competitive stand- 
point as from an interest in the full 
development of the individual. Sports 
develop people not only physically— 
but also they develop resourceful- 
ness and courage. 

Announcer: I don’t know whether 
you’re better known from your con- 
nection with the 1932 Olympic Games 
in Los Angeles, or for the Helms 
Athletic Foundation. 

Mr. Helms: Both have worked out 
to help others, as we planned. The 
Olympic Games contributed. the brand 
name for our bread, and we con- 
tributed our entire profit on the 
Olympic Games contract to the Par- 
ent-Teachers Association of Southern 
California. The Helms Athletic 
Foundation is a continuing opera- 
tion, which we finance to encourage 
boys to actively participate in sports. 
But, Mr. Hessler, let’s get off the 
personal subject and onto the im- 
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portance Of manufacturers to Cali- 
fornia. 

Announcer: In just a minute, Mr. 
Helms. First I want the audience 
to know that you are a practical 
baker, who has worked in every de- 
partment—in production, sales and 
the front office. That’s right, isn’t it? 

Mr. Helms: That’s correct. 

Announcer: Then I want the audi- 
ence to know that you started the 
Helms Bakeries in the depth of the 
depression, in 1931. 

Mr. Helms: That’s correct, too. 
Now let me say something about 
that. There’s opportunity here in 
California on every hand for men 
and women who know their business. 
Originally, I spent three years in 
learning the business before I went 
into business for myself. Naturally, 
after that three years, I had a lot 
to learn. Fifteen years ago there 
were 35 of us in our Los Angeles 
company and today there are 900 co- 
workers on our payrolls. We put 
three things into our business be- 
sides our savings. First, we put in 
experience. Second, we had an idea 
—selling bakery goods home to home. 
And third, all of us in the company 
have put in a lot of hard work. To- 
day, many people—born and bred in 
the successful American system of 
enterprise—are going into business 
for themselves. Many veterans are 
starting out on their own. That’s 
good! That’s the way it should be. 
But be sure when you go into your 
own business that you know that 
business. There are plenty of op- 
portunities today—but there will also 
be opportunities tomorrow—if we re- 
ject foreign substitutes for private 
enterprise. If you don’t know your 
business today, take a little more 
time working for someone else until 
you do. 
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Announcer: What business do you 
recommend, Mr. Helms? 

Mr. Helms: Naturally, I feel very 
favorably toward the food business. 
And for a very simple reason. Peo- 
ple get hungry every day. In good 
weather or bad weather, booms or 
depressions, appetites never stop. 

Announcer: That’s not a very new 
thought, Mr. Helms. People do get 
hungry every day, but every day 
more people seem to go into the food 
business. 

Mr. Helms: Yes, it is highly com- 
petitive. I doubt that any business 
is more competitive than selling food 
to the American housewife. She’s a 
good, sensible buyer. She buys only 
what she wants—and she buys it at 
the best prices she can get. That 
competition keeps food prices at the 
lowest possible levels. I would guess 
there’s less margin of profit per unit 
in the food business than in almost 
any other. It’s competition—compe- 
tition to figure out better goods that 
will attract the customer—and com- 
petition to develop new ways of mak- 
ing those goods at lower prices—it is 
competition that keeps prices in line 
and profits low. And speaking of 
profits, let’s recognize the facts—that 
according to a careful study made 
last year, profits on sales averaged 
less than 3% in a wide cross-section 
of industries. 

Announcer: But you still think it’s 
profitable for the individual to go 
into business for himself? It doesn’t 
sound to me as if you had much of 
a chance to get your money back. 

Mr. Helms: Now you've hit on a 
key point, Mr. Hessler. When the 
time arrives that people with enter- 
prise or ideas—or thrifty people with 
savings to invest—when those peo- 
ple feel they can’t get their money 
back, then watch out! 





Make cakes that 
stay fresh longer 





CAKE FLOURS 


“Made Good” Since 1855 by 


She Sfenklel Flour Mills 


323 E. Atwater St. Detroit 26, Mich. 











ESTABLISHED 
1877 


Another Superior 
Brand —VELVET 








The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


T. H. SHerwoop, Vice President and General Manager 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


Value 
Assured 


Rou BAKING VALUE 
is assured by this Imperial Crest. 
It is a sign of good baking and of 
sound flour buying, too. For near- 
ly 70 years this trade-mark has 
stood for superiority in bread-mak- 


ing flours. 
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for protection plus ° 


DCA SHIPS ITS PRODUCTS IN MULTIWALLS 





















¥ Protection plus economy and. consumer preference — that's why 
Doughnut Corporation of America ships its products in Multiwalls. 
This progressive company was the first in its field to adopt a 
St. Regis Packaging System (packers and multiwall paper valve 
bags). The results achieved have more than justified this decision, 
for DCA and its customers have found that Multiwalls help keep 
mill and bakery storerooms clean — and protect the packaged 
product against contamination by insects and rodents. | 

That's real protection for both miller and baker, and in addition 
there is real economy provided by a St. Regis Packaging System — 
a system that enabled DCA to increase packaging production and 
reduce packaging costs. 

With results like these, it's no wonder that other leading pro- 
ducers of flour and flour mixes are turning to Multiwalls — the 


modern container that gives both miller and baker Protection Plus. 







MULTIPLY PROTECTION © MULTIPLY SALEABILITY 


ST. REGIS SALES CORPORATION 


(Sales Subsidiary of St. Regis Paper Company) 












NEW YORK 17: 230 Park Ave. CHICAGO 1: 230 No. Michigan Ave. 
BALTIMORE 2: 2601 O'Sullivan Bidg. SAN FRANCISCO 4: 1 Montgomery Sf. 
CANADA 
> mo cadktiny Soely ohn Allentown Birmingham Boston Cleveland Dallas § Denver Detroit Franklin. Va. 


Rentecal, Quebec Los Angeles Nazareth, Pa. No. Kansas City, Mo. New Orleans Ocala, Fla. Seattle Toledo 
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BACK IN THE . inelies 
‘Standard’ FLOURS 


ESTABLISHED THE REPUTATION 


FOR QUALITY FOR WHICH 
THEY ARE KNOWN ; “at 





- CERESOTA © ARISTOS 
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SOFT WHEAT FLOURS ~BREAD FLOURS~FAMILY TYPE FLOURS 
4,000 Cwt. Flour Daily—One Million Bu. Storage 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO., Beardstown, Illinois 


AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 


Direct Exporters 


ARROW MILLS, INC. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 











“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR 


HARD SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
* SEMOLINA - 


The Proud Products of the Great Northwest 


GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 











The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 


“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 























Ringing the Baker's Doorbell | 





(Continued from page 54) 


The executive offices of the Kungs- 
holm Baking Co., Inc., have been 
moved to 4640 W. 54th St., Chicago. 


INDIANA 


The Federal Bakeries, Inc., of 
Evansville, has leased the Eddie 
Goerlitz Sandwich and Soda Shop 
at Boonville. The firm will operate 
the restaurant and will offer a com- 
plete line of bakery products. As 
soon as ovens are installed, baking 
will be done a the shop, but the 
bakery goods will be trucked from 
Evansville until then. Harold Jor- 
dan will be the resident manager. 

Forest Malone and Harry Hendeles, 
who operate the Deluxe Pastry 
Shoppe in Fort Wayne, have pur- 
chased the Trump Bakery at 2306 S. 
Calhoun St. and have opened a sec- 
ond shop. The building has been 
extensively remodeled. 


IOWA 

The Winter Bakery in Spirit Lake 
has been redecorated and remodeled 
by the owners, Mr. and Mrs. R. H. 
Winter, and is now open for business. 

Cecil Fellows has purchased the 
Cecil & Sally Bakery in Shenandoah 
from Rudy Seversike. Mr. Fellows, 
who formerly owned the bakery, has 
taken a nine months’ vacation. 


KANSAS 


The Sally Ann Bakery of Parsons 
has been incorporated to conduct a 
general baking business with an au- 
thorized capital of $5,000. 

Don Estabrook of Belleville has 
purchased the Washington (Kansas) 
City Bakery from Bill DeVore. Ad- 
ditional equipment has been installed. 

The Jones Bakery in Lyons has 
installed a 110-qt cake mixer. 

A new automatic baking oven has 
been installed in the plant of the 
Randall Baking Co. in Dodge City. 
Charles McMullin is the manager. 


KENTUCKY 


The Civilian Production Adminis- 
tration has approved a permit for a 
bakery to be constructed at Columbia 
by L. J. and L. C. Willis, at a cost 
of $5,000. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Lewis A. Graves is planning to open 
the Lewis Doughnut Shop in Green- 
field in the near future in the same 
building where he started business as 
a baker 36 years ago. Mr. Graves 
operated Graves Bake Shop at 48 
Federal St. until he retired several 
years ago. 

MICHIGAN 


Mr. and Mrs. Elmer Johnson have 
purchased the Turini Bakery in Nor- 
way from John Turini, who has op- 
erated the business for about 16 
years. Mr. and Mrs. Johnson have 
taken possession of the firm. 


MINNESOTA 


Mr. and Mrs. Olaf Berger have sold 
the Clarissa (Minn.) Bakery to Rich- 
ard Fenton of Minneapolis who has 
taken over the business. 

A new bakery, to be known as the 
Woodlake Bakery, has been opened 
in Richfield by Lewis Drongeson. 

A permit has been granted to the 
Federal Bakery Co. in Winona for 
the construction of a $4,700 improve- 
ment project. 

The Greyhound Eat Shop in Eve- 
leth has been closed temporarily for 
remodeling and the installation of a 
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A new development 
which greatly ex. 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches, If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


INC. 


» 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
e 


1016 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 


DIA-CLUTEM FLOUR 
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“Golden Loaf” That's Our 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 
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Kansas City, Kan. 
Atlanta 
St. Louis 
New York 
Dallas 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 
Denver 


QUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 











Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 











Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 





Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 
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KANSAS CITY, MO. 


GRAIN- FLOUR-FEED 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 











A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA WISCONSIN 
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SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE— 
James E. Degnan has been appoint- 
ed special sales representative for 
the dry milk sales division of the 
Bowman Dairy Co., according to a 
recent announcement by W. M. 
Foster, manager of the dry milk sales 
division of the firm. 





bakeshop. Ed Oberg will be in 
charge of the bakery. Steve Jagunich 
is the manager. 

C. J. Wagner of International 
Falls has purchased the former D. J. 
Laurin bakery equipment in Little- 
fork from O. E. Lindvall. He will 
operate the firm as both a retail and 
wholesale bakery. 

Al Hagemann has sold Hagemann’s 
Bakery in Fairmont to the Eckman 
Brothers of Brookings, S. D., who 
have taken over the business. 

Phillip J. Olson has purchased the 
Mora (Minn.) Bakery “and Coffee 
Shop and has taken possession. 

The name of the Oven Fresh Bak- 
eries at 614 Selby Ave. in St. Paul, 
has been changed to Willard’s Pas- 
try Shops. 

The Whiteway Bakeries, Inc., has 
purchased a building at 695 Lowry 
Ave. N.E., in Minneapolis, for the 
manufacture of Baby Ruth cookies. 

Norman Johnson has_ purchased 
Carl’s Bakery at Owatonna and has 
taken possession. 

M. C. Veith, founder of the Gay- 
lord (Minn.) Bakery, has purchased 
the Home Bake Shop at Willmar and 
has moved the equipment to his home 
on near-by Eagle Lake. He has 
opened a bakery there. 

Work has been completed on the 
improvement of the Nielson Bakery in 
Bemidji. ‘The improvements more 
than doubled the old size of the build- 
ing. 

Peter Haas has sold his bakery 
business at Worthington to his son, 
George Haas, and J. W. Lang of 
Sleepy Eye. 


MISSOURI 

Walter Isenmann has purchased the 
Tasty Pastry Bakery in Mexico from 
Forrest Drain. Mr. Isenmann for- 
merly operated bakeries in St. Louis 
and Fulton. 

Ford Ogden has retired as local 
manager of the Rainbo Bread Co. in 
Brookfield and has purchased a coal 
business from Raymond Baker. Mr. 
Ogden has been with the Rainbo 
Bread Co. for 20 years. 


MONTANA 


D. M. Mann of Rolla, N. D., has 
purchased the bakery ovens and 
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equipment of the old Bon Ton Bakery 
in Chinook and will establish a new 
bakery in the Songer building. 


NEBRASKA 


Marlin Taylor opened the Ord 
(Neb.) City Bakery recently. Mr. 
Taylor is a veteran of World War II. 

The Jessee Baking Co., Inc., was 
recently incorporated with capital 
stock of $200,000 to do a general 
baking business in Grand Island. The 
incorporators are C. C. Jessee and 
Clara E. Jessee. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The remodeled B. & B. Food Shop 
has been reopened at 368 Chestnut 





THE FOUNDER ... HENRY HEIDE 


HOW HEIDE USES 
RIEGEL FUNCTIONAL PAPERS 


Riegel's Wet-Waxed Sulphite has 
long been used by Henry Heide, Inc. 
as a die-cut, machine-formed liner for bulk candy boxes, and 
Riegel experts have worked constantly to produce improved 
methods of candy packaging. This was particularly important 
during the war when Heide devoted’a large part of its produc- 
tion to special types of emergency rations. 


St. in Manchester by Samuel Bickoff. 


NEW YORK 


The S. & F. Bakery, Inc., has been 
formed to conduct business in Queens 
County. Directors are Morris Bau- 
man, Rosalind Yermack and Hilda 
Cohen. 

The Ann-Sonia Bake Shop, Inc., 
has been chartered to conduct a gen- 
eral bakery business in Brooklyn. 
Directors are Louis Lehrman, Anna 
Fein and Joseph A. Fein. 

Charles and Dorothy Cook of Un- 
terecker-Cook Candies, Buffalo, opera- 
tors of a chain of bakery and candy 
outlets, have purchased the two and 
one half story building at 1367-1385 
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Delaware Ave., Buffalo. The prop- 
erty houses eight stores on the 
ground floor and eight apartments 
above. 

Seidman & Applebaum Bakery, 
Inc., has been incorporated to con- 
duct business in Brooklyn. Incor- 
porators are Louis Seidman, Teddy 
Applebaum and Sylvia Sheinberg. 

The Capitol Baking Co., Inc., has 
been formed to conduct business in 
Kings County. Directors are I. Jules 
Rosen, Grace Amico and Rosalind 
Samachofsky. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Fire caused considerable damage 
in the New Sweet Shop in Bismarck 








... and Henry Heide 
Started his climb to 
candy fame 


ACK in 1869, Henry Heide decided to make 
the change from a candy jobber to a candy 
manufacturer. 
bought a horse for his deliveries ...a horse that 
turned out to be blind and constantly bumped 
into elevated pillars ... but Henry Heide had 
the ability to overcome obstacles. 


He rented a basement and 


At that time, low-cost candies were sometimes 
questionable, and Heide’s promise and faithful 


delivery of ‘‘quality candies” made a hit with 
America’s sweet tooth. Today, a great variety of 


candies bear the famous Heide trade-mark... 
a growth largely achieved in the lifetime of its 
energetic founder. 


The history of Heide is an example of both in- 
dividual and company initiative... of the busi- 
ness progress and growth that has helped to 
make America great. 
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RIEGEL PAPER CORPORATION ¢ 342 MADISON AVE. « NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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recently when a blaze started in the 
kitchen. Firemen fought the fire 
for approximately two hours. 

The general offices of the Sweet- 
heart Bakers in Bismarck has been 
moved from their bakery at 1601 
Main Ave. to 208 Sixth St. W. W. 
Whitson is head of the general office. 

Joe and Ed Gilles have opened a 
bakery in Lidgerwood. 

The new Grandma’s Bakery has 
been opened at 303 Broadway in 
Fargo. 

The Civilian Production Adminis- 
tration has approved two _ building 
projects in Columbus. A food mar- 
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ket and bakery will be constructed 
by Franklin D. Sparks at a cost of 
$20,000, and an addition to the bak- 
ing plant of the Donaldson Baking 
Co. will be erected at a cost of $14,- 
873. 

The Baker Boy Bakery in Crosby, 
which was damaged by fire, Oct. 20, 
has been reopened. 

The Federal Bake Shop, Inc., is 
opening a shop at 231 W. Federal 
St. in Youngstown. 


OKLAHOMA 


A new retail baking plant will be 
opened in Shawnee by Alvin Hale. 
Dal Stephens has opened a new 


doughnut shop at 2613 B S. Robinson 
St. in Oklahoma City. The shop is 
known as Dal’s DoNut Shop. 

New trucks have been delivered to 
the Claremore (Okla.) Baking Co. 
and Gates Bakery at Yale. 

An automatic cake machine has 
been installed in the Wewoka (Okla.) 
Baking Co. 

The B. & B. Baking Co., Seminole, 
has completed remodeling of its 
building. 

A rotary oven has been installed 
in the Sunlight Bakery, Oklahoma 
City. 

The Karen Bakery, formerly known 
as the Perfection Bakery, Oklahoma 
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WICHITA 1, KANSAS 
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City, has been purchased by Joe 
Webber. 
The Roy Fox Bakery, Holdenville, 
is now occupying a new building. 
The Turner Baking Co. in Durant 
has a new delivery truck. 


OREGON 


Five years ago, Neal H. Laughlin 
sold the Purity Bakery in Pendleton 
to W. G. Phelps. Today, he is back 
doing business at the old stand, hav- 
ing repurchased the bakery from Myr. 
Phelps. ' 

It’s a baby girl, Janine Patricia, 
for Claude Conser, former owner 0! 
Conser’s Bakery in Portland, an 
now chief pastryman at Portland’ 
New Cathay Restaurant. 

George Rogers, owner of the Os 
wego (Oregon) Bakery is going t 
Lisbon, Portugal, for his vacation 1: 
visit his mother. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Meyton r« 
cently sold their National Bakery i: 
Clatskanie to H. Keibel, former own 
er of Keibel’s Grants Pass (Oregon) 
Bakery. 

_John C. MacPherson, owner o 
Carolyn’s Pastry Shoppe in Portlanc 
is retiring. He sold his bakery t 
C. D. Joslin, owner of the Danis! 
Maid Bakery. Mr. MacPherson plan: 
a trip to his native Scotland ear], 
next year. 

C. M. Childers and Ralph Edwards 
both recently discharged, are the nev 
owners of Clark’s Bakery in Por'- 
land. They will rename the baker, 
the Cake Box. Mr. Clark, well- 
known figure in Portland baking cir 
cles for the past 25 years, is retirin; 
because of ill health. 

Fred Kappel recently closed his 
Old Holland Bakery in Portland fo: 
a few weeks to remodel. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


A bakery truck belonging to th 
Clausen’s Bakery at Columbia was 
stolen by an 18-year-old youth who 
admitted the theft when he aban- 
doned the truck after a highway acci- 
dent. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 


H. A. Jacobsen recently sold his 
bakery in Vermillion to two of his 
employees, Einar Lauritzen and Fol- 
mer Christensen. The new owners 
have taken over the business. 

The Pioneer Bakers, Inc., has been 
opened in Yankton. Dave Arneson, 
formerly of Minneapolis, is president 
and manager and Charles Gurney is 
vice president. 

Earl Tew, formerly of Yankton, is 
opening a bakery in Elk Point. The 
building is being remodeled and re- 
decorated and new equipment is be- 
ing installed. 

Earl Light, owner and operator of 
the DeLite Bakery in Lake Andes, is 
planning to erect a new building for 
his business. Construction has been 
started. 


TENNESSEE 
The Burkhart family of Murray 
has opened a new shop in Paris 
which features Dixie cream dough- 
nuts. 


TEXAS 
The Lone Star Biscuit Co. of Fort 
Worth filed articles recently naming 
Pine Bluff as the site of its Arkansas 
principal office and J. C. LeMaster 
as resident agent. 


UTAH 


Construction has been started on 
a $100,000 .bakery shop addition to 
the Continental Baking Co. 2557 
Grant Ave., in Ogden, according t« 
Fred A. Kuhlmann, general man- 
ager. The building will be con- 
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PROMISE 
FULFILLED The Mills of Shellabarger 














HERE is a promise of good baking in every sack of flour that bears the 
Shellabarger Crest ... and that promise is always fulfilled. 


This promise is no idle boast . . . it is backed by a large, well-rounded milling organ- 
ization, able to offer you every production advantage. When it comes to wheat supply 
sources, vast grain storage space, large and efficient milling properties—Shellabarger 
has them all. But more than that, at every one of the complex and critical steps in 
flour manufacture, experienced Shella- 
barger technicians are at hand to see that 
the job is done right. 





This Is SHELLABARGER’S 


You can be sure that the flours that bear 


bad this trade-mark have the extra measure of 
A total flour milling capacity . . 
of 7,000 sacks per day in five quality that will help you make better 
modern units in the nation’s broad 

greatest bread wheat field. read. 
Backed by sufficient storage 
(3,500,000 bushels) to supply 
our wheat requirements for 
10 months, and by a line of 
26 country elevators to aid in e 
collecting much of this wheat 
directly from the growers. 
Backed also by analytical and 
testing laboratories, the most 
rigid technical supervision 
and, finally, by the highest 
quality ideals and standards 
for every Shellabarger 


Every sack of every 
Shellabarger brand 
is milled strictly to 











—— the best in quality 
standards. 
© 
Millers Since 1776 SALINA, KANSAS 
NASHVILLE SALES OFFICE CENTRAL STATES SALES OFFICE 
808 Nashville Trust Bldg. Suite 1940 Leveque Lincoln Tower Bldg. 
Nashville 3 Tenn. 50 West Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio 
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The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 
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Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


AsO SEMOLINAS 


CROOKSTON MILLING COMPANY 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 



















HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 


Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank JAEGER Mi.uinc Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 
























































Christmas Seals 





. . « Your Protection 
Against Tuberculosis 





structed of concrete, steel and glass 
blocks. 
VIRGINIA 


The Schmidt Baking Co., Inc., a 
Maryland corporation, has’ been 
granted a certificate of authority by 
the Virginia Corporation Commission 
to operate bread routes in the towns 
of Bath, Berkeley Springs and Win- 
chester. Maximum capital stock is 
10,000 shares of common without par 
value and $150,000 preferred. 


WASHINGTON 


Don Remsberg and Virgil Smith, 
owners of the Daviscourt Bakery, re- 
cently purchased Schafer’s Bakery in 
Shelton from A. J. Schafer. 

Peter Colman, recently discharged 
from the service, has taken over the 
Bread Box Bakery in Tacoma, re- 
naming it the Patty-Ann Bakery. 
New equipment is being installed. 

The Tasty Bite DoNut Shoppe has 
been moved to a new location in 
Seattle by the owners, H. C. Hill and 
W. C. Powell. The bakery, now 
located at 711 Olive Way, will be 
known as the Glaz-O-Nut. 

Carl Jacobson recently purchased 
the Model Bakery in Port Townsend 
from Carl Dreyer. 

The Grandma Cookie Co. of Seattle 
has moved from 1407 11th St. to 
3402 Wallingford. 

Leconie Stiles, owner of the Ruth 
Ashbrook Bakery in Seattle, has 
moved his plant to 1407 11th St., the 
quarters formerly occupied by the 
Grandma Cookie Co. 


WISCONSIN 


Schepp’s Bakery has been opened 
at 224 S. Spring St. in Beaver Dam. 

The Old Fashioned Bake Shop, 
which was started in the kitchen of 
Mrs. Louise Schroeder’s home about 
14 years ago, has been moved to its 
new building at 1255 Park Ave. in 
Beloit. 

The DeLuxe Bakery in Waupun has 
been sold to Alva Nelson of Fond du 
Lac by Anton Url. Mr. Nelson has 
been with the Gerhardt Bakery Co. 
in Fond du Lac for 23 years. 

Robert Cunningham, formerly of 
Janesville, has opened the Cunning- 
ham Bakery in Edgerton. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. C. Saemisch have 
reopened the Saemisch Bakery in 
Mauston after closing for 10 days 
because of a lack of shortening. 

The Sanitary Bakery has been 
openerd in Ripon by the Frozen 
Foods and Storage Corp. The build- 
ing has been completely remodeled 
and redecorated. 

Articles of incorporation have been 
filed by the Eddy Bakery Co. of Su- 
perior, successors to the Leamon Bak- 
ery. Filing were G. J. Hughes, R. E. 
Anderson and G. M. Snodgrass. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
GAVE CACAO TO WORLD 


One of the most valuable gifts the 
western hemisphere has given to the 
world is cacao — the chocolate tree. 
Cacao has a long and rich history in 
Latin America. The Aztecs obtained 
a chocolate-food drink from a form 
of cacoa. They used cacao beans as 
a medium of exchange, and the beans 
and tree were used in a religious 
capacity reminiscent of ancient 
Egyptian customs. 

From its American habitat the 
chocolate tree has migrated through- 
out the tropical regions of the world. 
Products of cacao are used in confec- 
tions, ice cream, and various other 
foods, beverages, cosmetics, and 
pharmaceutical preparations. 

The United States, Great Britain 
and Continental European countries 
are the chief consumers of cacao. 
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Special 
Cake Flours 
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Mennel Milling Co. 
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LARROWE’S 
Kilu Dried 
BUCKWHEAT FLOUR 
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e DARK 


The Standard Since 1870 


LARROWE MILLS, inc. 


COHOCTON, N. Y. 

















“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mituine Co., Inman, Kan. 











LABORATORY SERVICE 


Exclusively a Cereal Consulting 
and Control Laboratory for the 


Flour, Feedand Grain Industries. 


ST. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, Inc. 
Corby Bldg. St. Joseph, Mo. 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 


Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve”’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 











BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 











For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase 
CHASE BAG COMPANY 


General Sales Offices, 309 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


Coast-to-Coast Bag Service 
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Frontiers for Bakery Production 





first housewife gave up home 

baking, the men who baked 
bread then and those who built our 
industry to its present size and level 
of importance were pioneers, just as 
truly as those men who braved the 
vast prairies in their trek westward 
to the sea. 

The unknown has always been the 
frontier; and it is the unknown area 
and the unknown fact which is the 
frontier of today. 

Yesterday’s pioneer is the research 
worker of today; and careful consid- 
eration of our people’s habits and 
of our business methods cannot do 
otherwise than impress upon us that 
there is romance for researchers in 
baking. While earlier pioneers 
worked with the pick and the ax, or 
the shovel and the hoe, the tools of 
today’s researchers will be chemistry, 
physics and electronics, to name but 
a few. 

Who then shall say that his giant 
mixer is not the test tube of the bak- 
ery production man, who must cer- 


Gast that day when the very 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing article on “Frontiers for Bakery 
Production” comprises the essential 
text of an address presented by 
Lloyd R. Wolfe, president of the 
W. E. Long Co., to the 1946 Bakery 
Production Conference sponsored by 
the Long organization. Mr. Wolfe 
poses many questions demanding the 
attention of research studies and 
points to competitive threats to the 
baking industry. 





tainly be counted among the re- 
searchers of this industry. Upon him 
rests responsibility for quality above 
all—for nutrition, for economy of 
formula and efficiency of manufac- 
ture. ; 

There are many frontiers in all 
phases of baking, and the production 
superintendent must be a pioneer who 
leads in the necessary research and 
in the finding of correct answers 
to the known problems of today and 
those unknown problems of tomor- 
row, too. 

Production superintendents have 
both the opportunity of and the re- 
sponsibility for answering many 
questions. Perhaps a few illustra- 
tions will help, but first, what is our 
present situation? 

Our national baking industry pro- 
duced bread, rolls and other yeast 
raised products (not including cakes 
and related items) to the extent of 
about 14,627,000,000 lbs in 1945. 

National population was likewise at 
an all-time high, and our per capita 
bread consumption amounted to 
105.6 Ibs. 

Most individual bakeries seem to 
have shared in this good fortune and 
it is safe to assume, in terms of vol- 
ume as well as consumer acceptance, 
that our industry was never more 
fortunate. 

This raises the question as to what 
we may expect from here on out. 

Estimates of the future can be 
predicated upon our past record and 
this is reflected in figures compiled 
by the United States Bureau of the 
Census. They are rather complete, 
beginning with 1923. 

Since that year, our national pro- 
duction of bread, rolls and yeast 
raised products has increased by 





some 73.2%, whereas population in- 
creased about 23.7%. We are not 
surprised then, that our per capita 
consumption increased some 39.9% 
in the sam: period—at a rate faster 
than th swth of our. population. 

Indeed, bread now enjoys consum- 
er demand to a degree not ap- 
proached at any previous time in our 
industry’s history. 


By Lloyd R. Wolfe 





We shall naturally expect our na- 
tional production to continue to grow 
in much the same relationship as our 
country experiences growth in popu- 
lation, and this, our government esti- 
mates, will continue for some 50 
years. 

If we can but hold our present 
level of per capita consumption, pop- 
ulation growth alone will add some 
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22% to our total national produc- 
tion. This is a most encouraging 
prospect when considered by itself, 
but is it all to which we may look 
forward? 

A government survey shows that 
one group of 14,469 American fam- 
ilies buy about 123.8 lbs of commer- 
cial bread per person per year, while 
our national sale, as we have just 
seen, has only reached an average of 
105.6 lbs. 

If we were able to push our per 
capita consumption merely up to the 
purchases of those 14,469 families, 
































¥.. printer or engraver will show 
you many ways in which you can 
use these human-interest photographs 


in your own advertising. 


Even though you're oversold now, 
new customers come into the market 
every day. To make them familiar 
with your name is just as important as 


address your request to 


Advertising Department 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 
17 Battery Place e New York 4, N. Y. 


Order ad photos by number and 

















keeping your old customers satisfied. 
Retouched 8 x 10 prints of the sub- 
ject you select will be supplied free to 


any baker. No strings! No obligations! 


You don't even need to be a user of 
Cerelose because we realize that many 
bakers would like to use Cerelose if 
enough of it were available. 
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we would observe an increase of 
17.2% in our national production. 

There is evidence to suggest that 
consumption of 123.8 lbs per capita 
per year is not all of the bread which 
people do eat. The Federal Trade 
Commission once published estimates 
suggesting that, on the average, peo- 
ple with adequate income tend to 
eat in excess of 160 lbs of bread per 
year, and we know of one income 
group which actually consumes 238 
Ibs of baked bread per year. 


Growth Predicted 
These figures clearly demonstrate 
that our industry should prepare it- 





self for perhaps as much growth in 
the next 20 years as it has experi- 
enced in the two decades just closed. 
To measure, however, and more es- 
pecially, to determine the manner of 
achieving, our real potential is one 
of our unknown quantities—a real 
frontier, worthy of the serious re- 
search effort of men who have a true 
pioneering spirit. Here, then, is a 
field to challenge the best thought 
and effort of all production men. 
For those who object that the in- 
creasing of sales is a problem for 
sales management, your attention is 
called to the fact that the finest mer- 
chandising and the best sales effort 
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are not likely to be of avail unless 
backed up by superb quality. The 
making of products, attractive to 
the eye and with palate appeal, cer- 
tainly belongs to the production man, 
but his interest should be broader. 
Even though he may not actually be 
involved, he must surely be con- 
cerned with sales. Indeed, the pro- 
duction man would hardly be suc- 
cessful who did not visualize himself 
potentially as a sales manager or 
an owner. 

Therefore, the production man will 
not be unmindful of the relationship 
between his function and the equally 
important business of selling the 
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ENRICHED 
WHITE BREAD 


is now playing a significant part in supplying 

the nutritional needs of the American people. 

Equally important it is building a lasting 

foundation for an even greater Baking Indus- 
. try in the future. 


We are keeping abreast of every new devel- 
opment in this far reaching program. Make 
National Grain Yeast Corporation your en- 
richment headquarters. 
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POINTS TO THE FUTURE—LIoy 
R. Wolfe, president of the W. E 
Long Co., points to the need for re 
search on problems important to th 
baking industry in the accompany- 
ing article. “Our production super- 
intendent of the future,” he poini: 
out, “must contrive to combine con 
ventional materials into unconven 
tional products.” 





bread which he makes. Who knov 
but what an intense interest in ma 
keting and distribution may mal 
the production man better in h 
chosen field. ‘ 

If this broad concept of the opp 
tunity and responsibility for produc- 
tion men is admitted, what then are 
some of the problems to which ie 
might direct his attention? 


Consignment Selling 


One of the first that comes 
mind is the problem of consignm«¢ 
selling. This perennial scourge, 1! 
curse of our industry from the begi: 
ning, has until recently been pro 
hibited by the necessities of war; bu! 
cessation of hostilities and the proc 
esses of reconversion have tended t 
remove many government: regula- 
tions. Once again our competitors 
are free to court the grocer’s favo! 
with bread racks, and to “twist” and 
“cross-pan” their bread, and the ban 
upon stale returns has been lifted. 

There are some who will argue that 
the industry has always supported 
this costly practice and cannot escap¢ 
its continuance. On the other hand 
there is grave possibility that society 
and future competition will be in 
creasingly intolerant of waste in an) 
form. 

There is no valid excuse for con- 
signment selling except that ou 
product is so perishable. 

The high cost of many of our 
trade practices could be avoided 
were it possible to get our bread t 
the consumer’s table in shorter time, 
or, by reducing perishability, to plac« 
it there in better condition. 

Some forms of bread distribution 
notably chain stores and super mar 
kets, try to avoid the high cost oi 
stale losses by closely controlling 
orders, by avoiding the sale of olc 
bread and by shortening the inter 
val between the oven and the table 
These methods are not always read 
ily available to most wholesale bak 
ers. 

Delay Staling Rate 


Possibly these latter would do wel 
to approach the problem from thé 
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standpoimt of lengthening the period 
of salability or, to state it different- 
ly, delaying the staling rate of bread. 
Much work has been done on this 
question, but no one has proved that 
it is impossible to make bread which 
is salable over a longer period than 
the present one- or two-day standard. 

If a competitor should suddenly 
find such a method and be able to 
monopolize it, he would surely have 
a distinct advantage in cost and pos- 
sibly in marketing, for, on every 
hand, we hear housewives complain- 
ing that “bread goes stale too soon.” 

In this connection, we should not 
overlook the chain store and super 
market problem. These modern 
methods of distribution turn increas- 
ingly to bread for a substantial part 
of their sales volume. They count 
upon fine bakery goods to draw cus- 
tomers into their stores to buy other 
merchandise. 

Do bakers, generally, and produc- 
tion men, in particular, understand 
the methods by which chain stores 
and super markets derive their pres- 
ent prestige? Do we know and can 
we make the types of bakery prod- 
ucts for which they find such ready 
buyers? 

A study of the methods by which 
chains and super markets have 
achieved their success would be of 
immense value to us, if it did nothing 
more than provide the information 
by which we might influence those 
institutions to lean upon us as their 
source of supply for fine foods. We 
might even deter them from building 
their own bakeries and preserve for 
ourselves the volume which they may 
otherwise take from us. 


Frozen Dough Field 


Another competitive threat which 
merits our consideration is the grow- 
ing use of refrigeration. Convention- 
al baked products are threatened by 
frozen, doughs. 

Do we understand the process of 
manufacturing frozen.doughs which 
can be baked in housewives’ kitchens? 
Can we employ this device to in- 
crease our sphere of influence, or 
must we do so merely to hold our 
present volume of business? 

The prevailing prices of frozen 
goods, relatively higher than those 
for other bakery products, are at- 
tracting into our industry men who 
are strangers to it. Are we prepared 
for the possibility that these strang- 
ers may bring with them other in- 
novations, or, having gotten their 
foot in the door, will overflow into 
our fields—that of distributing fully 
baked goods? 

And then there are problems which 
are more particularly to be worked 
out within the shop. 

For example, the field of sanitation 
has presently the attention of many 
important organizations. There is 
tremendous opportunity to build con- 
sumer confidence by demonstrating 
that the most sanitary conditions 
prevail in each of our bakeries. From 
the- cost standpoint alone, -bakery 
profits can be materially protected 
and perhaps augmented by the ob- 
servance of the highest possible 
standard of sanitation. 

Recent variations in the character 
of flour by government order have 
emphasized attention upon our 
world’s food supply. We have been 
plagued by the necessity of learning 
new techniques by which to utilize 
Strange grades of flour, sometimes 
made from undesirable types of 
wheat. 

Our attention has been focused up- 
on the possibility that the types of 
wheat available to us may ultimately 
be changed. Recurrent drouths, 
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coupled with the hazard of soil de- 
pletion, render this almost inevit- 
able, and the question should be 
raised as to whether our industry 
is doing sufficient research, in terms 
of flour characteristics, to determine 
the types of wheat which our farm- 
ers can or should produce. 


Loaf Sizes Debated 


Over the years there has been con- 
stant debate about shapes and sizes 
and weights for bread. The once 
popular “squatty” pan, which made 
a flat, homelike loaf, gave way first 
to long, narrow pans and these were 
supplanted later by short pans which 


PROBLEM: 


produced wide loaves and tended to 
increase per capita consumption be- 
cause of our national habit of eating 
bread by the slice and not by weight. 
In recent years, certain states have 
adopted legislation providing for 
standard pan sizes in relation to 
standard loaf weights and they seem 
well pleased with the results. A still 
greater number of states have not 
yet adopted similar legislation. Why 
is this so, and which group is right? 

It is a difficult question, but we 
should not be deterred from attempt- 
ing to find the proper relationship 
between dough weight and the size, 
shape and height of pans. Many 
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production men feel that these ques- 
tions have not been adequately an- 
swered. 

Another great area for the atten- 
tion of production men is that of 
packaging. Here is a wonderful op- 
portunity for adventures in imagina- 
tion. Production men have the tools 
with which to work and they should 
take the time to experiment with new 
types of packages and new varieties 
of products. The packaging field is 
wide open, and invites the production 
man to demonstrate that he has the 
resourcefulness to find new ways by 

(Continued on page 78) 





Hind the Cheapest Néistance 


Between Iwo Points... 


A part of the cost of grain is the expense of getting it 
there. Not only must the right quality of grain be 
found but its transportation to the point of use ar- 
ranged. How cheaply and efficiently this is done has 
a direct bearing on what the processor must pay— 


what the grower can be allowed. 


The problem of transporting grain by the cheapest 
distance between two points is one to which Cargill 
has given close study for many years. Though all 
normal facilities are called into use in the moving of 
vast tonnages of grain from the producing areas, an 
increasing amount is being moved cheaper by means 


of trucks, tow-boats and barges. 


The search for the cheapest route—for effecting 
still greater economies in transportation—is a con- 
stant one. It is a geometrical problem of now, with 
each new order—and of eventually, with the planning 
for future grain movements. Cargill’s concern over 


transporting grain at low cost is typical of its deter- 


mination to secure for the Country Elevator the 
highest possible price and yet the lowest possible 
cost to the industry or processor of the grain. 


CARG 
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Ore IN MINNEAPOLIS AND ALL PRINCIPAL GRAIN MARKETS 
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EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE C0., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Compan 
are held by leading snilles 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. Montreal, Canada 














Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
* Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS 

















J. M. CHILTON, r. Grain Dept. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS Brstititio 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 
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RADIO ADVERTISING PROMOTION—The product, the plant, the pro- 
gram and the talent are all featured in this station-prepared window 
display sponsored by radio station WCCO in Minneapolis for the Zins- 
master Baking Co.’s program. The baking company uses 50% of its ad- 
vertising budget in the Twin Cities area for radio advertising and radio 
claims 6644,% of the advertising budget in the Duluth-Superior market. 





First Steps Taken in Government’s 














A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


3444 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, ).EW YORK 








HAROLD A. MERRILL 


1412-14 BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
Members: Kansas City Board of Trade, Chicago Board of Trade 











STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, N. Y. 








Jones-HETTELSATER ConsTRUCTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1012 Baltimore Ave. Kansas City 6, Missouri 








CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. DUGiNG’setrion or THE UNITED STATES 


ERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES 
be Columbus New York Nashville Peoria 
— land Chicago Enid Galveston 
St. Louis Portlan Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 
Kansas City Galveston St. Louis Davenport San Francisco 
Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
Toledo Buffalo Columbus Winnipeg 








ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 


Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 








DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 











Minneapolis, Minn. om ay on Shnlencn, Mo. 
SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 








Agricultural Research Program 


Washington, D. C.—With the ap- 
pointment of an 11l-man advisory 
committee to supervise the agricul- 
tural research program authorized 
by the Hope-Flannigan Act, the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture 
has taken the first step toward in- 
stalling the broadest research pro- 
gram ever undertaken in the food 
field. 

Approved Aug. 14 in the waning 
days of the 79th Congress, the Hope- 
Flannigan Act authorizes appropria- 
tion of some $60,000,000 for agricul- 
tural development, but no time then 
remained for the legislators to ap- 
prove the proposed money grants. 
USDA officials believe that the new 
Congress will pass the authorized ap- 
propriations soon after the first of 
the year so that the program can 
swing into full function. 

The act is divided into three titles. 
The first extends the Bankhead-Jones 
Act of 1935, amending it sufficiently 
to allow Secretary Anderson to enter 
into contracts with public or private 
organizations or individuals if such 
would enhance the research or re- 
duce the cost. Thus, Congress rea- 
soned, agriculture would be enabled 
to attain a position in research com- 
parable to that of other great in- 
dustries. 

Title Two relates specifically to 
research in the marketing aspects of 
agricultural trade, including prob- 
lems that arise in the transportation 
and distribution of farm products. 
One of the principal aims of Title 
Two is to facilitate the administra- 


- tion of the marketing work of the 


USDA by integrating all marketing 
functions into a single agency, whose 
primary responsibility would be to 
conduct programs designed to im- 
prove the marketing and distribu- 
tion of agricultural commodities. 

In Title Three of the act, provi- 
sion is made for establishing the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee, recently 
appointed by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, to make recommendations 
relative to research and service work 
to be performed under the authority 
of the act. 


Funds to be doled out under this 
Research and Marketing Act of 1946 
must first be approved by the Bureau 
of the Budget upon request of the 
USDA, be confirmed by the Presi- 
dent, then be approved in the Presi- 
dent’s budget by Congress, and final- 
ly approved again by the President. 
USDA officials are now holding meet- 
ings to formalize their request for 
the appropriations for presentation 
to the budget bureau. 


Payments Listed 


Authorized by the act will be pay- 
ments to the states for additional 
research on all types of farm prob- 
lems, beginning with $2,500,000 in 
1947 and climbing up to $20,000,000 
in 1951. The detailed system of 
this graduation is: $2,500,000 in 1947, 
an additional $2,500,000 in 1948, an- 
other $5,000,000 in 1949, plus $5,000,- 
000 in 1950 and a final $5,000,000 in 
1951. 

For the USDA, authorized expen- 
ditures for further research in con- 
nection with new and extended uses 
of agricultural commodities and prod- 
ucts are $3,000,000 in 1947, increasing 
annually to $15,000,000 in 1951. A 
breakdown of this grant shows §$3,- 
000,000 in 1947, another $3,000,000 
in 1948, plus $3,000,000 in 1949, an 
additional $3,000,000 in 1950 and an- 
other $3,000,000 in 1951. 

In addition to all other appropria- 
tions authorized, the USDA will be 
granted for co-operative research 
with state experiment stations and 
other appropriate agencies $1,500,- 
000 in 1947, climbing to a total of 
$6,000,000 in 1950. This shows an 
annual appropriation of $1,500,000 
from 1947 through 1951. 

To USDA for marketing research 
and service—with authorization for 
similar work in co-operation with 
state departments of agriculture, 
state bureaus and departments of 
markets, state agricultural experi- 
ment stations, state extension serv- 
ices and other appropriate state 
groups—$2,500,000 will be granted, 
increasing to $20,000,000 in 1951. 

USDA officials in charge of launch- 
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ing the- research program predicted 
that the final approval of the appro- 
priations would probably not be 
forthcoming until well into March or 
April. They also indicated that fur- 
ther funds would be granted from 
time to time to supplement the for- 
mal allocations, — these additional 
funds were recommended, if neces- 
sary, by the Hope-Flannagin Act. 


Funds for States 


Funds to the states are to be ap- 
portioned as follows: not less than 
97% are to go directly to the states 
and territories with the remaining 
3% allotted to the Office of Experi- 
mental Stations of USDA for admin- 
istration of research activities. Of 
the 97% going directly to the states, 
20% must be matched dollar for dol- 
lar by the states receiving the funds; 
another 52% to be granted in corre- 
sponding ratio to the individual 
state’s ratio of farm and rural popu- 
lations to the total farm and rural 
populace; and the final 25% for co- 
operative research in which two or 
more state agricultural experiment 
stations are co-operating to solve 
problems that concern the agricul- 
ture of more than one state. 

Maximum use is to be made of 
existing research facilities, USDA 
sources explained, of the federal gov- 
ernment, the state agricultural ex- 
periment stations and facilities of the 
federal and state extension services 
in carrying out this program. How- 
ever, the act provides for carrying 
out of specific projects under con- 
tract by private agencies where this 
will cut costs or spur efficiency. 


Committee Named 


The newly appointed 11-member 
committee to advise and supervise the 
broad aspects of the research is com- 
prised of the following members: H. 
E. Babcock of Ithaca, N. Y; Fred 
Bailey of Washington, D. C; Robert 
Coker of Hartsville, S. C; John H. 
Davis of Washington, -D. C; Charles 
F. Kettering of Dayton, Ohio; C. W. 
Kitchen of Washington, D. C; Albert 
Mitchell of Bell Ranch, N. M; James 





We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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G. Patton of Denver, Colo; Walter 
L. Randolph of Fayette, Ala; H. J. 
Reed of West LaFayette, Ind., and 
Kerr Scott of Raleigh, N. C. 

These men were chosen, Secretary 
Anderson pointed out, to represent 
agriculture as a whole and the gen- 
eral public interest rather than par- 
ticular branches of agriculture or 
segments of U. S. economy. In addi- 
tion to this group, it is expected that 
special ad hoc committees will be 
named to help in developing research 
and marketing programs in particu- 
lar fields, commodities or subjects. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JURY TO NAME FOOD 
COMPANY FOR AWARD 


Dr. Ellery H. Harvey, president of 
the Institute of Food Technologists, 
has announced the selection of a jury 
of Institute of Food Technologists’ 
members who will study the food proc- 
essing industry during the next six 
months to determine what food 
manufacturing company, within the 
past two years, has made the great- 
est advancement in developing a new 
food, or in improving production or 
cost of production, in improving fla- 
vor, nutrition or quality of any com- 
mercially prepared food, or improve- 
ment in any other technological pro- 
cedure. To the food manufacturing 
company which has made the great- 
est achievement in food technology, 
in the opinion of the jury, will go the 
first of the new biennial Food In- 
dustries Awards, a bronze plaque con- 
tributed by the award’s namesake, 
Food Industries magazine, a McGraw- 
Hill publication. Formal presenta- 
tion of this new award will be made 
at the annual conference of the In- 
stitute of Food Technologists which 
will be held in Boston next June. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIPE: 


MINNEAPOLIS FEED SHIPMENTS 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Shipments of 
millfeed from Minneapolis during Oc- 
tober were 79,710 tons, screenings 6,- 
930 and linseed meal 17,010, com- 
pared with 84,780, 8,610 and 27,420, 
respectively, in the same month last 
year. Total shipments for the crop 
year, Aug. 1 to Oct. 31, were: mill- 
feed 203,130 tons, screenings 15,225 
and linseed meal 51,780, compared 
with 242,220, 22,015 and 55,410, re- 
spectively a year ago. 











IF BUYING 
MILO * KAFIR 


Phone—Wire—or Write 


Transit 


FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 


Handling ALL OTHER GRAINS 
and FIELD SEEDS 











UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri 








HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
DusT COLLECTORS 
GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 











DAVIS -NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator ““A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 Bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 


























MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 








7". of FE EDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


We are always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 








CHARLES H. KENSER 


Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED e¢@ CLEARS 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 








OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 














W. B. LATHROP, President 
E. B. REINER, Exec. Vice-Pres. 
DAVID M. HYMANS, Vice-Pres. 








GENERAL GRAIN MERCHANTS 


A new organization of men well known and long experienced in 
milling and the grain trade, fully staffed to render every kind of 
grain service to the flour and feed milling industries, and other 
grain handlers large or small and wherever located. 


We invite your interest and hope to earn your favor 


GRAIN 
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BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., 


PAID IN CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
$2,100,000 
Domestic and Export 
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KANSAS CITY, MoO. 
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Advertising is Key to Success 


Jack Schafer Observes 15th Anniversary 
of Peter Pan Bakeries with Gala Party 


Schafer Potato Culture Co., but he 
hasn’t forgotten that day back in No- 
vember, 1931, when he started in busi- 
ness with one little plant in Kalama- 
zoo and six small routes. 

The anniversary affair featured a 
cake baked in the form of a big loaf 
of the company’s “Culturized Potato 
Bread.” 








HE fifteenth anniversary of the 

founding of the Peter Pan Bak- 
eries, Inc., Kalamazoo, Mich., was 
celebrated at a gala party given em- 
ployees recently by E. L. (Jack) 
Schafer, who heads up the organiza- 
tion which operates several plants in 
six cities. Mr. Schafer also is presi- 
dent of the new and fast-growing 
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Mr. Schafer invited a number of 
famous personages including the may- 
or of Kalamazoo and several other 
city officials, former Michigan Gov- 
ernor Murray D. Van Wagoner, De- 
troit baseball stars Hal Newhouser 
and Dizzy Trout, and others. 


Started as a Farmer 

Jack Schafer, now 54, started out 
as a farmer, switched to selling 
Fleischmann’s yeast for three years 
and finally bought himself an 80-acre 
farm near Ellsworth, Mich. He 
planted 60 acres of certified seed po- 
tatoes and soon became known as 
“The Potato King.” 

He never got- over his interest in 









A RECOGNIZED MARK OF EXCELLENCE FOR SIXTY-EIGHT YEARS 






























































ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO, 


WELLINGTON, KANSAS 


FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 


You can simplify your flour buying by 
standardizing on HUNTER flours. There 
is no way to beat the simple HUNTER 
combination of selected country run wheats 
and skillful milling technique. That’s the 
cornerstone of better flour quality any time 


and you'll find it in HUNTER flours. 
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E. L. (Jack) Schafer 


potatoes and today his two main 
products are potato bread and potato 
culture. 

In 1926 he became interested in the 
baking business, becoming manager 
of the Kalamazoo plant of Michigan 
Bakeries, Grand Rapids. In a short 
time he was general sales manager 
of all the firm’s plants. 

He founded Peter Pan in the fall 
of the year preceding the famous 
Michigan bank holiday. The first 
year, he and his partner, Carl Lam- 
booy, did a $150,000 business and in 
1933 Jack bought his partner out. 

In 1934, he bought the food City 
Bakery, Battle Creek; two years later 
he added the Detroit Bakery, and in 
another two years the Lansing Bak- 
ery. In 1940 he purchased the Wes- 
ley Baking Co., Detroit, adding a 
Flint bakery in 1942. In 1944 he pur- 
chased the Roush Potato Culture 
Products Co. In 1946 he has re- 
incorporated and expanded _ the 
Battle Creek unit, now called Schaf- 
er’s Bakery Products Co. 

Today the seven Schafer corpora- 
tions do an aggregate $5,000,000 busi- 
ness and operate a fleet of 144 
trucks. 

His potato culture company has 280 
accounts and the culture itself has 
received national acclaim as one of 
the outstanding developments of the 
baking industry in recent years. In 
addition to giving distinctive flavor, 
it is claimed that bread which in- 
cludes 3% potato culture keeps fresh 
longer and is less subject to mold. 
The firm is now planning culture 
plants abroad as the result of re- 
quests from foreign countries. 

In addition to civic work, Mr. 
Schafer is active in grocers’ and bak- 
ers’ groups and has sponsored har- 
vest festivals. He serves on all sorts 
of committees and is an ardent 
sportsman, numbering golf, hunting, 
flying and gardening among his more 
active hobbies. A football and base- 
ball fan, his baseball trains from 
Kalamazoo to Detroit became so pop- 
ular that in 1941 he brought in four 
solid trainloads of friends and asso- 
ciates to a Tiger game. 

Ask Jack the key to his success 
and he’ll probably say “advertising.” 
He believes in it in almost every 
form. You can’t drive 10 miles on 
an important southern Michigan high- 
way without seeing a Schafer sign 
advertising one of his breads. You 
seldom can’ attend any important 
sporting event that a plane doesn’t 
fly over with a big streamer bearing 
a Schafer advertising message. 
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Going Highbrow? 





Pretzel Bakers 
Hear Plans for 
Product Promotion 


Philadelphia, Pa——Members of the 
National Pretzel] Bakers Institute at- 
tending a two-day meeting at the 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel here, re- 
cently were told that the lowly pret- 
zel.is going up the social ladder. 
“The speaker was Institute Presi- 
dent John C. Walborn, Jr., of Harris- 
burg, Pa., and he explained that his 
organization is determined to have 
the pretzel ranked as something more 
than an assist in beer drinking. 

‘It is a highly nutritious food,” 
Mr. Walborn said. “It has a place 
in the high plane of life and we are 
going to put it there, Americans spent 
$15,000,000 for pretzels last year and 
the big majority of them were con- 
sumed outside of taprooms, too.” 

Furthermore, he added the pretzel 
originated in monasteries of south- 
ern Europe where monks gave them 
to children for learning prayers. 

“As a matter of fact,” he declared, 
“the twist in a pretzel was designed 
to show arms crossed in prayer.” 

He also told the 150 delegates that 
Philadelphia is easily the pretzel cap- 
ital of the country, accounting for 
more than 50% of last year’s produc- 
tion. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BREAD MISREPRESENTED 
BY BAKER, FTC RULES 
Washington, D. C. — Advertising 
claims by Langendorf United Bak- 
eries, Inc., San Francisco, that it is 
official baker for the Dionne quin- 
tuplets, that its ‘Holsum’ bread is 
a part of their diet and other claims 
of superiority over competitive 


brands must stop, according to a 





r 


EXPANDS ACTIVITY — Charton C. 
Frantz (above) is head of Frantz In- 
dustries, Pittsburgh, which is plan- 
ning a marked expansion of its ac- 
tivities in the baking field with the 
Purchase of the processes and trade- 
Marks of the Northwestern Yeast 
Co., Chicago. Among the organiza- 
tion’s products is a yeast foam for 
bakers. Construction of a new yeast 
Plant is under way near Pittsburgh 
and coast-to-coast distribution of the 
company’s new products is planned. 
Miller personal page 
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cease and desist order issued by the 
Federal Trade Commission. 

Charging that such assertions are 
false and misleading, the FTC found 
that Langendorf has not been ap- 
pointed official baker for the Dionne 
quintuplets and that its ‘Holsum 
bread’ is, not even eaten by them. 

In banning superiority claims the 
commission said that “practically all 
of the white breads on the American 
market are enriched with vitamin 
B: and minerals,” and Langendorf 
bread does not contain significantly 
greater amounts of these ingredients. 

Other representations prohibited 
as false and misleading by the com- 


mission order include claims as to the 
use of Langendorf bread in reduc- 
ing diets. The commission held that 
there is no basis for designation of 
‘American Meal’ bread, a Langen- 
dorf product, as a reducing diet bread. 
Its consumption in sufficient quanti- 
ties would tend to increase rather 
than decrease body weight, the com- 
mission said. In the case of anoth- 
er Langendorf product, ‘Hollywood’ 
bread, a similar finding was made. 
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Bread made out of synthetic flour 
cost $3 per loaf in South Germany 
and Austria in 1917. 
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ILLINOIS BAKERS’ GROUP 
TO KEEP CHICAGO OFFICE 


Chicago, Ill.—The Chicago head- 
quarters of the Associated Bakers of 
Illinois will be continued at 53 West 
Jackson Boulevard, according to an 
announcement by Secretary Thelma 
Dallas. 

Several months ago the board of 
directors approved a plan to move 
the secretary’s office to Springfield, 
Ill. Due to the acute housing situa- 
tion, the board of directors has now 
decided to leave the office in Chicago 
for the time being. 
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HELLO, JO! 


We're welcoming our fa- 
vorite son, BIG JO, back 
into production — after the 
lifting of government re- 
strictions. 


You can place your prod- 
ucts back in the “Top Qual- 
ity” field by ordering a sup- 
ply of this dependable flour 
today. 


Famous for quality and 
uniformity for 64 years! 


THE BIG JO 


FLOUR MILLS 


Wabasha, Minnesota 



















ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 











It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 





VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 











Andrew De Lisser 


GOLD LEAF 
CAKE FLOUR 


99 Wall St. New York, N. Y. 








ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


Mill Agent 
FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 
Correspondence Solicited 
447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. 











PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK . ARKANSAS 





PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 





7 Shanley Avenue NEWARK, N. J. 














HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn KJLOUR pomestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 





L.C. SPINDLER 


QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 











BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 








H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR - 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mer. 











COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 
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Soybean Carryover 
Oct. 1 Smallest in 
5 Years of Record 


Washington, D. C.— Carry-over 
stocks of soybeans of Oct. 1, 1946, 
were by far the smallest in the five 
years of record, the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics reports. About 
4,300,000 bus of soybeans, mostly of 
the crop of 1945 or earlier, remained 
in storage in all positions on and off 
farms on Oct. 1, according to the 
quarterly summary of the Crop Re- 
porting Board. 

Of this total, 2,127,000 bus were 
estimated to be on farms and 268,- 
000 bus in interior mills, elevators, 
warehouses and other establishments. 
Processors held 1,793,000 bus at their 
plants, as enumerated by the Bu- 
reau of the Census, while 157,000 
bus were reported at terminals by 
the Grain Branch of the Production 
and Marketing Administration. Stocks 
in all positions are only 56% as 
large as the 7,700,000 bus a year ago 
and about 30% as large as the 14,- 
300,000 bus on Oct. 1, 1944. 

Disappearance in the quarter July 
1 to Oct. 1 is computed at about 32,- 
000,000 bus. In the same period, 
the quantity of soybeans processed 
for oil totaled nearly 34,000,000 bus, 
according to the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus. It is likely, however, that both 
stocks and crushings reported by 
processing plants this year include 
some new crop soybeans, as move- 
ment of soybeans to markets began 
earlier than usual. During the 12- 
month period ended Sept. 30, 1946, 
nearly 159,000,000 bus of soybeans 
were processed for oil, compared with 
153,400,000 in the preceding 12 
months and 142,300,000 in the season 
ended Sept. 30, 1944. 

New crop soybeans had begun to 
move into storage in larger than 
usual quantities, but are not includ- 
ed in these estimates, except in so 
far as they may appear in the stocks 
reported at processing plants. 

STOCKS OF SOYBEANS, OCT. 1, WITH 

COMPARISONS (1,000 bus) 
Oct. 1 Oct.1 July 1 Oct. 1 


Position 1944 1945 1946 1946 
Of TOPS .5600% 4,765 2,931 6,780 2,127 
Int. mills, elevs. 

and whses.* .. 1,128 447 3,526 268 
Processing 

DIGRESS dviccsece 5,214 3,548 22,753 1,793 
Terminals. ...... 1,323 815 3,424 157 
Steel and wood- 

ON DIRS visc0s 1,876 0 ..*% 
Total all 

positions ..... 14,306 7,741 36,483 4,345 
STOCKS* OF SOYBEANS IN INTERIOR 


MILLS, ELEVATORS & WAREHOUSES 
OCT. 1, 1946, BY STATES, WITH 
COMPARISONS (1,000 bus) 


Oct. 1, July 1, Oct. 1, 

State— 1945 1946 1946 
GS vi ecivrvecee 18 320 30 
EMGIAQNA § .cccsece 71 290 39 
Perr 105 1,443 43 
Michigan ....... 4 15 3 
Minnesota ...... 43 43 15 
TOW hit ccivesse 99 1,158 62 
po eee 12 68 4 
Nebraska ....... 0 4 0 
HEGMORS 6. cscisce 4 19 4 
Virginia ..cccces 1 13 2 
North Carolina . 1 5 1 
Mississippi ...... 1 11 3 
ATKANGAS .cccecs 0 7 1 
Other states .... 88 130 61 
» | eae aoe 447 3,526 268 
*Excludes stocks in processing plants 


enumerated by the Bureau of the Census 
and commercial stocks at terminals re- 
ported by the Grain Branch, Production 
and Marketing Administration. 
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J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3940 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, Ill. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 


Producers ef 


DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 











Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











x} m 
Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris & Co. 


3 25 Beaver Street NEW YORK yy 








J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 
Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 
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PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 





We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 





-FLOUR—— 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 











S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 











THOMPSON FLOUR 
PRODUCTS, INC. 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 
(E.A.GREEN) 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Famed,’’ London 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘DipLoma,"' Glasgow 





Cable Address: ‘‘DoRFEACH,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2. 


Cc. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Glencairn,’”’ Glasgow 








COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, £.C.3 127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


Cable Address. “Coventry,” London Branches: Belfast and Dublin 





IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 


23 St. Mary Axe, LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: ‘‘Grainistic,’’ London 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “MARVEL,” Glasgow 











CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 


FLOUR 


Subscription Room, 


Seething Lane LONDON, E. C.3 





W. 4H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


C. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ‘‘WHEATEAR,’’ Glasgow 


J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room ai 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3. 
Cable Address: ‘Alkers,’’ London. 








PILLMAN & PHILLIPS D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CRRRALS 


OFFICES ALSO AT 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 











en, Mass. 
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LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN, BELFAST DUBLIN BELFAST 
HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 


GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS cts nga 
? and FLOUR 155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 


’ Build 41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Orr ys0 St: Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 


68 Constitution Street LEITH | eo ” Dund 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW Cables: ‘PHILIP undee 





WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 


JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


| 
FLOUR IMPORTERS | No. 8 South College Street, 
| ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 
Baltic Chambers | 
| 


Also LEITH and DUNDEE 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 
Cable Address: Code: 
Cable Address. “WAVERLEY” - “VIGILANT” Riverside 








Established 1868 
M. WITSENBURG JR’S 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 


Oable Address. ““Grains,’’ Glasgow 102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 





Comm. Venn. Handelmij. v. h. OSIECK & Co. 
(Successor to H. F. Osieck) 
AMSTERDAM (Holland) P. O. Box 84 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND ALL KINDS OF FOODSTUFFS 


Cable Address: “Osieck,’’ Amsterdam 
All codes used 


Sole Agents for the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1889 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 








TARVO MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 


(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 


IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 


Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. Cable Address: ‘‘Tarvo,’’ Haarlem 





JAS & VAN WALBEEK 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Ungerplein 2 ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: ‘“Interest-Rotterdam” 





N V Algemeene Handel-en 
¢ Industrie Maatschappy 
“MEELUNIE” 

(Flour Union, Ltd.) 
Heerengracht 209 


FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 


Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 


AMSTERDAM HOLLAND Working Denmark, Finland, 
‘ Importers of: Norway, Sweden 
miele Flours - Offals - Starch Cable Address: ‘‘Flormel,’’ Oslo 








LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 

Chase National Bank of the City 
of New York, N. Y. 

Midland Bank, Ltd., Poultry & 
Princes St., London 


A. RUOFF & CO. 


Established 1855 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: ‘‘‘Rurodam,” Rotterdam 


94 Meent 





FLEMMING BANG 
FLOUR MILL AGENT 
Vodroffsvej 11 COPENHAGEN, V. 

Denmark 
Solicits Correspondence With Exporters 
of Flour, Semolina, Feedingstuffs. 
Cable Address: Flembang, Copenhagen 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase 
A.B.C. 5th Edition 
Riverside 1901 and Improved 


ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Reference: The Northwestern Miller 


Cable Address: “Asbjornsta”’ 





Established 1894 


ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 


Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS AGENTS 
OSLO, NORWAY OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: ‘Cosmo’ and ‘Mobil’ Cable Address: “Johnny” 


FEEDSTUFSr sae 


Skippersgt. .7, 























FLOUR, ra OATMEBALS, rr Sen 118 So. 6th St. Minneapolis, Minn. newspaper 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW Cable Address: De Twenteche Bank, Serves The Growing Feed Industry 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,”’ Glasgow “witburg” Amatiedem 
HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & Johnson-Herbert & Co. FLOUR — GRAIN PRODUCTS — FEEDSTUFFS 


LARSEN CO. 


All FLOUR Grades 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 











Oilseed Cakes and Meals — Vegetable Oils 
BRADLEY & BAKER, Commerce Building, New York 17 


Cable Address: Bradbake — All Codes 
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Government Officials Praise 
AIB Bakery Sanitation Course 


Chicago, Ill—“This is a _ highly 
authoritative course, a splendid start 
in what we hope will be a food- 
industry-wide program of education 
in food sanitation,” is the tribute an 
official of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration paid the bakery sani- 
tation course given under the aus- 
pices of the American Institute of 
Baking here early in November. 

There were 96 men and women 
registered for the course, represent- 
ing more than 70 bakery firms and 
allied industries from 21 states. 

L. E. Caster, president of the 
American Institute of Baking, told 
the registrants in the course that 
high standards of cleanliness and 
sanitation are due the public who 
buy the bakers’ products. 

“This course,” Mr. Caster said, 
“was designed to give a better un- 
derstanding of all problems of sani- 
tation to those responsible for main- 
taining high sanitary conditions in 
baking plants. The course will give 
you practical ideas on how to do 
a better job.” 

Dr. Edward L. Holmes of the de- 
partment of sanitation of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Baking, organized 
the course and served as its direc- 
tor. In previewing the course on 
its opening day, Dr. Holmes stressed 
the fact that the entire plan of work 


for the department of sanitation is 


based on working with three groups 
of the baking industry: first, with 
ownership and executive manage- 
ment; second, with production man- 
agers and operators, and third, with 
employees responsible for keeping the 
plant clean. 

“The first of these groups is 
reached through bulletins, magazine 
articles, and talks before bakers’ 
groups, designed to arouse interest 
that funds may be made available 
to carry out effective programs of 
sanitation,” he said. “The second 
group is being reached through spe- 
cial courses which present the facts 
and theories on sanitation that must 
be followed. The third group will 
be reached through other special 
courses and methods now being con- 
sidered at the institute.” 

A recent survey of the baking in- 
dustry made by the American In- 
stitute of Baking shows a keen and 
widespread interest in the program 
of bakery sanitation. Demands have 
come for special courses to be giv- 
en in other areas, and plans now 
underway anticipate similar courses 
on the West coast, in the South and 


in the East. In these courses the 
same basic subjects will be cov- 
ered, with comparable speakers. 
For smaller groups, briefer but 
still comprehensive, courses are be- 
ing planned. These will be given in 
areas where members of the in- 
dustry find it impossible or imprac- 
ticable to attend the longer courses. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Nutrition Research 
Supported by 


Foundation Grants 


New York, N. Y.—Important ad- 
vances in knowledge of nutrition and 
its relation to life and health have 
been made through scientific research 
supported by grants of the Nutrition 
Foundation, George A. Sloan, presi- 
dent of the foundation, stated at a 
luncheon meeting following the fifth 
annual meeting of the board of trus- 
tees at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
here recently. 

“This foundation,” Mr. Sloan said, 
“has had a part in alleviating suffer- 
ing caused by diabetes, anaemia and 
tooth decay. The work it has sup- 
ported has brought advances in 
knowledge of the relation of nuiri- 
tion to maternal and infant health, 
bone healing and liver injuries. It 
has helped to increase the useful life 
span.” 

The Nutrition Foundation, Mr. 
Sloan reported, has made a total of 
133. grants, aggregating $1,267,305 to 
53 universities and medical centers in 
the United States and Canada. The 
work of the foundation has been sup- 
ported by contributions totaling $2,- 
318,000 made by food and related 
manufacturers. 

The board of trustees approved re- 
newals of grants amounting to $29,- 
050, and eight new grants totaling 
$28,800. 

The speakers at the luncheon im- 
mediately following the board meet- 
ing were Dr. Oliver C. Carmichael, 
president of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing, and John Holmes, president of 
Swift & Co. 

Mr. Sloan summarized recent im- 
portant advances made in the knowl- 
edge of nutrition, through grants of 
the foundation as follows: 

Advances in knowledge of nutri- 
tion to maternal and infant health, 
diabetes, anaemia, bone healing, liver 
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Famous 


for Nut Products 
Since 1915 


Manufacturers of Top Quality Almond 


Paste, Macaroon Paste, Shelled and 
Sliced Nuts, Nut Flours and Butters 


NATIONAL ALMOND 
PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


129-131 PATCHEN AVENUE, BROOKLYN 21, 
* Write For Price List Patina . 
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DIRECT SANITATION COURSE— 
Dr. Edward L. Holmes of the depart- 
ment of sanitation of the American 
Institute of Baking, served as direc- 
tor of the bakery sanitation course 
sponsored under the auspices of the 
AIB in Chicago recently. More than 
70 bakery and allied firms from 21 
states were represented at the course. 





injuries, tooth decay and increasing 
the useful life span. 

Advances during the war regard- 
ing food intake and fatigue, nutri- 
tive losses in food during prepara- 
tion and storage, and increasing alti- 
tude tolerance among aviators by 
means of food intake. 

Advances in knowledge of the es- 
sential nutrients, i.e., proteins and 
amino acids, vitamins, carbohydrates, 
fats and minerals. 

Advances in the development of 
reliable and accurate techniques for 
the appraisal of human _ nutritive 
status. 

Advances in knowledge of new and 
more accurate methods of measure- 
ment and analysis of essential nutri- 
ents, especially amino acids and vita- 
mins. 

Advances in education, in that dur- 
ing each of the last five years, ap- 
proximately 200 young persons of 
outstanding promise have received 
advanced training in the science of 
nutrition. 

Advances in bridging the gap be- 
tween substantial research findings 
and their acceptance with confidence 
on the part of those who deal with 
the public. Through the publication 
of Nutrition Reviews by the founda- 
tion unbiased, authoritative reviews 
of current research literature in the 
science of nutrition is made available 
to professionally trained people all 
over the world. 

Nutrition Reviews has readers in 
every state and territory of the Unit- 
ed States, Canada, all countries in 
Central and South America and prac- 
tically all countries in Europe, Asia 
and Africa and Iceland, Australia and 
New Zealand. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


INDUSTRY REPRESENTED 
AT HOTEL EXPOSITION 


New York, N. Y.—For the first 
time in five years the National Hotel 
Exposition was held here Nov. 11-14, 
with over 350 exhibits of interest to 
hotel and restaurant maintenance 
and operation. Bakery interests were 
particularly represented by the So- 
ciete Culinaire Philanthropique, an 
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organization whose members present 
the finest in special cakes, rolls, ca- 
napes and similar products for special 
hotel occasions, and by several com- 
mercial bakeries serving these in- 
terests. 

Another special feature was the 
exhibit of the distillers, rectifiers and 
importers at which were distributed 
samples of biscuits and sweet crack- 
ers made with brewers’ and dis- 
tillers’ solubles replacing 30 to 40% 
of the flour. These are not as yet 
available for commercial baked goods 
production, and their use is expected 
to be chiefly where starch free edi- 
bles are desired. 


Included among the displays were 
those of the American Machine & 
Foundry Co., the American Gas As- 
sociation, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., the 
Borden Co., Henry & Henry, Inc., 
Dairymen’s League Co-operative As- 
sociation, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc., Duvernoy & Sons, Inc., 
the Fleischmann Distilling Corp., 
Gnome. Bakeries, Inc., Goodwheat 
Baking Co., H. A. Johnson Co., Mes- 
sing Bakeries, Inc., Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Procter & Gamble Distributing 
Co., John Reber Baking Corp., See- 
man Bros., Inc., Standard Brands, 
Inc., Aurelio Tanzi Engineering Co., 
United States Hoffman Machinery 
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Corp., West Disinfecting Co. and 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales So. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


AIB URGES PROMOTION OF 
‘BREAD USE AS STUFFING 


Chicago, Ill—The American Insti- 
tute of Baking has sent members a 
“Quality Stuffing Guide,” developed 
in the test kitchen of the institute. 

AIB members have been urged to 
make copies of the guide available 
for distribution to consumers to pro- 
mote holiday sales of bread for poul- 
try stuffing. 


















COMBINATION 


We are thinking of the baker when 
we mill REX and CHARM. Besides 
the baker’s craftsmanship in produc- 
ing bread, we place our own experi- 
ence and skill in milling top-notch 
flour. Combined, the two result in a 
tasty, nutritious loaf — America’s 
major food. No expense is spared in 
milling REX and CHARM ‘to pro- 
duce them from the finest wheats 
with superior baking characteristics. 
That’s why these flours do such an 
outstanding job in the bakery. 





. F. Imbs Milling Co. 


420 MERCHANTS EXCHANGE 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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USDA Secretary Asks Congress 


to Consider Support Problem 


Washington, D. C.—A slight mat- 
ter of $80,000,000—the net total cost 
of the potato price support program 
for 1946—is the index of the con- 
cern of Secretary of Agriculture 
Clinton P. Anderson, as evidenced in 
a letter on the subject written to 
the Senate and House agriculture 
committee leaders asking them to 
give their immediate consideration 
to the price support problem. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Anderson, potato price 
support costs have risen from $20,- 
000,000 in 1945 to this year’s level 
when the government took 40,000,000 
bus of excess production off the mar- 
ket through direct purchases from 
producers. 

Although Mr, Anderson has not as 
yet made any public answer to the 
request of the committee from the 
poultry industry that poultry and 
eggs be removed from the price sup- 
port program, the letter to the con- 
gressional agriculture leaders may 
provide an indication of the official 
opinion at the USDA concerning the 
problems involved in the broad price 
support commitments of the law. 

In his letter to the congressional 
leaders, Mr. Anderson gives his ap- 
proval to the general policy of the 
price support program, which is de- 
signed to provide an orderly transi- 
tion from wartime to peacetime pro- 
duction of farm commodities, but he 
asserts “it is obvious that under cer- 
tain conditions and for certain com- 
modities, these supports can serve to 
prevent development of production 
patterns with peacetime needs.” 


Acreage Goals Criticized 


He goes on to say that efforts to 
prevent excessive production such as 
acreage goals, already ordered for the 
1947 potato crop, have met with criti- 
cism and it is believed in trade cir- 
cles that the reduction in potato 
acreage for next year’s crop will not 
result in any substantial reduction in 
crop outturn if all other factors such 
as weather and growing conditions 
are equal to those this year. 

The potato acreage reduction for 
next year is considered inconsequen- 
tial in industry circles and can be 
easily overcome by farm producers 
through a more intensive use of fer- 
tilizer and insecticides. 

In asking Congress to give consid- 
eration to the price support prob- 
lem, Secretary Anderson analyzes it 
as one of relationship between 
price support commitments and pro- 
duction levels of crops involved. He 
calls potatoes the ‘first of the price 
Support problems,” inferring that 
others will appear. 

The poultry industry focused at- 
tention on eggs and poultry and it 
may not be long before citrus pro- 
ducers will ask that that crop be 
given price support protection. The 
citrus industry expanded tremendous- 
ly under the incentive of wartime de- 
mand and there is considerable doubt 
that domestic and export demand 
can utilize the potential production 
of the citrus industry as it now 
exists. 

According to trade circles, if the 
government had not engaged in price 
Supporting operation in potatoes this 
year the industry would have col- 
lapsed. Potatoes purchased under the 
Price supporting operations were di- 
verted to alcohol plants and starch 
factories, dried for feed or left in 
fields. ; 


While there has been no official 
statement on the subject, it is known 
that USDA plans next year to permit 
potato prices to seek their own level 
in markets and the government is 
planning to pay only the difference 
between the market price and the 
price support requirement on an av- 
erage basis. In this way the con- 
sumer ‘will gain the advantage of 
the lower market price. If this pol- 
icy is formally adopted for potatoes 
it probably will prevail in price sup- 
port operations for the other Steagall 
commodities. 


Follows Shields’ Pattern 


The Anderson letter to Congress 
follows the pattern laid down by 
Robert H. Shields, who, when solici- 
tor of USDA, outlined the price sup- 
port obligations of that agency under 
the law. According to the Shields 
interpretations the government may 
impose restrictions on acreage so 
that production will not be in excess 
of foreseeable domestic and export 
needs. Mr. Shields said that the law 
intended that the price support pro- 
gram would provide an orderly means 
for the return to peacetime produc- 
tion levels and that the government 
could use qualifications to carry out 
that goal. That analysis has been 
disputed by critics who contend that 
there is nothing in the Steagall 
amendment which permits the gov- 
ernment to limit farm production by 
acreage restriction or other means. 

It is expected that an economy- 
minded Congress may find virtue in 
the Shields analysis and give favor- 
able consideration to the support pol- 
icy as now being developed for pota- 
toes. A wide segment of the farm 
economy views with great alarm the 
responsibilities of the price support 
program, both as to the level of the 
support commitment and the inherent 
danger that exists in that level as 
an incentive to levels of production 
which appear to be greatly in excess 
of needs. 

The price support program is sched- 
uled to last for two years after Jan. 
1 following the official end of the 
war emergency and it is feared that 
unless peacetime production levels 
are attained by that time the farm 
producers will face another long pe- 
riod of adjustment. 

The poultry industry asked USDA 
to use its influence to have the war 
emergency ended before the end of 
this year so that the price support 
program will definitely end in 1948. 
In his letter to Congress Mr. Ander- 
son did not touch on that aspect of 
the problem. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHEMISTS’ CONVENTION 
COMMITTEES APPOINTED 


Kansas City, Mo.—Members of sub- 
committees to make arrangements 
for the 1947 convention of the Amer- 
ican Association of Cereal Chemists, 
to be held in Kansas City next May, 
have been named by John S. 
Whinery, chief chemist, Rodney Mill- 
ing Co., chairman of the arrange- 
ments committee. 

Chairmen of the various sub-com- 
mittees are: Hotel arrangements, 








James M. Doty, Doty Technical Lab- 
oratories; registration, W. R. Green, 
Continental Baking Co; banquet, Ger- 
hard Weins, Midland Flour Milling 
Co; publicity, Roland Selman, C. J. 
Patterson Co; president’s reception 


and picnic, E. F. Tibbling, General 
Mills, Inc; sound and_ projection 
equipment, R. J. Sumner, C. J. Pat- 
terson Co; exhibits, C. F. Buck, Kan- 
sas Flour Mills Co; inspection trips, 
H. G. Walter, Hoffmann-La Roche, 
Inc; pistol match, J. W. Whitacre, 
Larabee Flour Mills Co; golf, L. L. 
McAninch, Winthrop Chemical Co; 
transportation, J. J. Creach, Stand- 
ard Milling Co; ladies’ entertainment, 
Mrs. J. M. Doty. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


AUSTRALIAN ACREAGE 
RESTRICTIONS ERASED 


—<>— 

Unlimited Seedings Desired to Raise 
Wheat Outturn to 200,000,000 
Bus—Current Crop Damaged 








Washington, D. C.—In an effort to 
increase wheat production in the 
coming year to about 200,000,000 bus, 
Australia has eliminated its seeding 
restrictions and will encourage un- 
limited use of land suitable for pro- 
ducing this grain, the office of foreign 
agricultural relations of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports. 

The Australian action, clearing the 
way for production expansion in the 
period of low world wheat supply, re- 
tains controls only to prevent produc- 
ers from seeding land that the gov- 
ernment considers unsuitable for 
wheat growing. 

The outlook for the 1946 Austra- 
lian crop has declined as the season 
advanced, mainly as result of drouth 
damage’ in New South Wales and 
Queensland. No official forecasts of 
the crop are available, but trade esti- 
mates now place the outturn at from 
120,000,000 to 130,000,000 bus, com- 
pared with earlier forecasts of around 
160,000,000 bus. 
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LOW CEILINGS PREVENT 
PROFITS, MILLERS SAY 


Toronto, Ont.— A meeting of the 
directors of the Ontario Flour Mill- 
ers Association was held in Toronto 
recently at which the question of 
price ceilings on winter wheat flour 
came in for a good deal of discussion. 
All were of the opinion that the pres- 
ent level of ceilings is much too low 
to allow a reasonable margin of prof- 
it, but it took considerable figuring 
to find out just how much higher 
they should be. 

The conclusion was arrived at that 
the price should be $1.10 bbl higher 
than at present if winter wheat mill- 
ing operations are to be on a prof- 
itable basis. Costs of production 
have risen considerably since the 
basic period of thé present ceiling 
prices. Mill wages are higher, bags 
cost more and delivery and other 
charges have increased. 

However, with control still in ef- 
fect nothing can be done in the way 
of increasing prices of flour or mill- 
feed and millers have to absorb the 
losses involved in increased produc- 
tion costs. 
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U. K. CONTINUES HEAVY 
BUYER OF WHEAT, FLOUR 


Winnipeg, Man. — Export business 
in Canadian wheat and flour last 
week was equivalent to 6,500,000 bus, 
with the United Kingdom the biggest 
buyer and taking approximately 1,- 
750,000 bus of wheat and 3,000,000 
as flour. 

Export business in wheat to other 
destinations totaled about 1,000,000 
bus, with most of this going to Bel- 
gium, Portugal and South Africa. 
Flour sales to countries other than 
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NOW AVAILABLE — The Richard- 
son Scale Co., Clifton, N. J., has re- 
established its bag closer production 
lines, which were discontinued be- 
cause of material shortages during 
the war. The company has appoint- 
ed the Bemis Bro. Bag Co. as exclu- 
sive distributor. No motor or elec- 
tric power is-necessary in operating 
the bag closer as it functions on a 
friction drive. As the bag closer is 
drawn across the bag, friction rollers 
rotate on double-row, felt-sealed ball 
bearings, which require no lubrica- 
tion and transmit power to the needle 
through a train of gears operating on 
oilless bearings. The complete ma- 
chine weighs 8 Ibs. 





the United Kingdom were equal to 
about 750,000 bus of wheat, with 
varying amounts going to Italy, 
China, Brazil and the West Indies. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


HUNT’S BUYS BAKERY 


Toronto, Ont.—Hunt’s, Ltd., Toron- 
to, a concern engaged in the manu- 
facture of bakery products and candy 
and also operating a chain of res- 
taurants, has bought the retail store 
and bakery of MHolder’s’ Bakery, 
Orillia, Ont. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 














Production Men’s 
Club Endorses Plan 


for Promotion 


New York, N. Y.—The Metropoli- 
tan Production Men’s Club unani- 
mously passed a resolution endorsing 
the industry promotion program at a 
closed session attended by members 
only at the George Washington Ho- 
tel recently. The officers of the club 
were instructed to submit a copy of 
the resolution to the officers of the 
American Bakers Association. 

The subject of membership was 
discussed at the meeting and it was 
agreed to pursue the present policy 
outlined in the club’s by-laws which 
allows only one qualified allied mem- 
ber to two baker members. It was 
pointed out that the club has a wait- 
ing list for allied members and the 
membership is increasing at a very 
satisfactory rate. 

The December meeting will be a 
Christmas party open to members 
and their friends at a date to be an- 
nounced soon. 
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FLOUR” 


Bread builder extraordinary 
—that’s SUPER-FLOUR. 
Its quality is firmly based on 


scientific wheat selection and 


milling, controlled from 


wheat to finished product. 


It’s dependable always. 


WILLIS NORTON COMPANY 


Quality CHillers Since 1879 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


3,000 Sacks Daily 











Milled Correctly for better 
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= GOLD DRIFT = 


BAKERY FLOURS 





Acme Flour Mills Company 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 











Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 


Capacity 
800 bbis 








Chickasha Milling Co. 


CHICKASHA Cable Address 
OKLA. ““Washita” 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








Lloyd R. Wolfe 


(Continued from page 67) 


which to captivate the consumer’s 
fancy. 





Industry Dynamic 


Sometimes we who are immersed 
in the detail of this industry become 
surfeited with its problems and al- 
low ourselves to indulge in the 
thought that baking has become 
static. This is far from the fact. 
Our baking industry was never more 
dynamic or perhaps we should say 
that it was never more in need of 
dynamic thought and dynamic action. 

The tempo of change is emphasized 
by contrast of the old with the new. 
A world traveler interested in bak- 
ing once observed an oven in Buda- 
pest that had not been changed or 
repaired in 100 years. Compare 
this with the record of American 
inventive genius which completely 
revolutionized oven procedures in this 
country in the short period of hardly 
more than the decade preceding the 
last war. 

This brings us to another important 
field which merits the careful atten- 
tion of men who are _ production 
minded. 

Not so long ago, in studying a num- 
ber of bread scores covering loaves 


_collected from many cities and from 


several competitors in each of those 
cities, a peculiar suggestion seemed 
to persist throughout the whole 
group. More often than not, when 
the bread quality of one baker was 
off, that of most of his competitors 
was poor on the same day; and when 
his bread was better, that of his 
competitors likewise seemed to im- 
prove. 

There were present on this occa- 
sion several men well versed in the 
process of baking. Some thought 
that the phenomenon observed was 
a mere coincidence, but it hardly 
seems that a majority of competi- 
tors in any given market would 
change their raw materials or their 
methods of operation on the same 
day. Some of these men argued 
against the idea of parallel fluctua- 
tions in quality for all these bakeries, 
which were of substantial size, op- 
erated under controlled conditions 
with procedures well standardized. 
Others suggested that changes in 
barometric pressure had some rela- 
tion to bread quality, despite the 
efficiency of modern fermentation 
controls. 

The question has not been settled, 
but barometric pressure does have its 
influence upon other phases of life, 
and is it not likely to have more 
effect upon the process of bread 
making than we have recognized? 
We know that altitude changes fer- 
mentation and baking procedures; 
therefore, it does not seem that this 
question should be the subject of 
continued research. 


The Influence of Weather 


It is possible that conditions of 
weather have other influences upon 
our business as well. It has been 
an age-old practice to “plus” or 
“minus” orders depending upon 
weather probabilities. Lacking a 
scientific premise, we have “guessed” 
whether it would rain or snow. We 
have not always agreed upon what 
the weather might be, or its effect 
upon sales, and worst of all, we have 
sometimes disagreed as to who should 
be responsible for the changing of 
orders. There have been recent ref- 
erences in our trade papers to the 
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influence of weather upon bread sales, 
put these have received scant notice. 
[See the August issue of The Ameri- 
can Baker, page 90, for an article 
by Dr. W. Schweisheimer entitled 
“Weather—How It Affects Bakery 
Products.”’] 

Investigation in a preliminary fash- 
ion discloses that three New York 
baking institutions telephone to the 
local weather bureau daily, and that 
other industries also base their pro- 
duction orders upon the predictions 
of the weather man. Rumor has it 
that an important bakery in Chicago 
does the same thing, and one in 
Los Angeles is said to be investigat- 
ing. 

All of the bakeries in question 
make a wide line of varieties and 
market their products principally 
through their own retail outlets. 
These stores are located in impor- 
tant shopping areas, and this may 
have some bearing upon the useful- 
ness of daily weather reports. On 
the other hand, isn’t it likely that 
our wholesale industry too could ben- 
efit from a more scientific method of 
adjusting its orders? 

If the question is valid, and there 
is every reason to believe it is, should 
it not engage the attention of every 
production man? 





Technical Background Needed 


While many of us may not have 
the technical background to approach 
this subject scientifically, we are par- 
ticularly fortunate in that the armed 
services have recently trained a tre- 
mendous number of young men in 
meteorology. Perhaps those of us 
who had sons in service have a me- 
teorologist in the family or know 
one who lives near by. How better 
could we employ their war-gained 
talents than to interest them in some 
phase of our industry such as the 
question of the influence which 
weather plays upon bread sales. 

Incidentally, our industry. in com- 
mon with many others, suffers from 
the fact that too few promising 
young men were available during the 
war to take part in building bigger 
baking businesses. Here, then, is an 
opportunity for our industry to em- 
ploy men whose training has been 
specialized. We need them for other 
purposes, too, for production men, for 
salesmen and managers. The future 
of our industry may rest in our abil- 
ity to attract new talent, men with 
imagination and courage, men who 
can pick up where we will leave off. 

Based upon the conviction that 
the building of this industry to its 
full stature will challenge our best 
ingenuity and require that we pre- 
view many things that are to come, 
we must conclude that great oppor- 
tunity lies ahead for production men 
who will catch inspiration from their 
new found responsibilities. 

Theirs is bound to be a future 
filled with romance, because that fu- 
ture is crowded with problems which 
cry out to be researched. ; 

Like the chemist who builds new 
Compounds from basic elements, our 
Production superintendent of the fu- 
ture must contrive to combine con- 
ventional materials into unconven- 
tional products. 

Therefore, that baker can count 
himself most skillful who fashions 
finer tantalizing foods from the tradi- 
tional ingredients of our industry. 
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A wheat shortage nearly caused 
the English to give up their much- 
beloved meat pies. But potters saved 
the day by originating dishes that 
looked like pie crusts. Year, 1795. 
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EFFICIENCY OF PRODUCTION 
MEN CITED BY ASBE HEAD 


Pittsburgh, Pa——Guy T. Shiver- 
decker, National Home Bakery, Day- 
ton, Ohio, president of the American 
Society of Bakery Engineers, told the 
Greater Pittsburgh Production Men’s 
Club at a November meeting that “it 
is now very important that the bak- 
ery production manager be also a 
good personnel director.” 

“He must know how to handle men 
and problems,” Mr. Shiverdecker said. 
“Much of the great success now 
prevalent in the baking industry is 


because of the efficiency of produc- 
tion managers. 

“Long hours and small pay in the 
days when I began baking, conditions 
which were only corrected a few 
years ago, held back from our indus- 
try many able workers. Now we 
have shorter hours and good pay, 
no layoffs and no obligation that a 
college education is needed for enter- 
ing our ranks. But workers still are 
too few.” 

Production men have the task not 
only of training good workers but 
also instilling in them bakery spirit, 
Mr. Shiverdecker said. 


FOR ALL CAKES ... HIGH, LOW 
OR MEDIUM SUGAR CONTENT 
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Edward R. Bour, Liberty Baking 
Co., presided and announced the fol- 
lowing chairmen of committees: Paul 
M. Baker, Jenny Lee Bake Shops, 
membership; R. R. Sanborn, flour 
broker, publicity; Louis J. Dudt, 
Dudt’s Bakery, social; James Thomp- 
son, George E. Drake Co., by-laws, 
and J. R. Nicholas, Doughnut Corp. 
of America, program. 

Phillip Wohlfarth, Jr., Wohlfarth 
Bros. Bakery, retiring president, and 
Louis A. Allsen, Swift & Co., retiring 
secretary, were presented pen and 
pencil sets. 
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* * * 


* * 
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AS REPORTED BY OUR OWN STAFF OF CORRESPONDENTS 








Navigation End Finds Wheat Exports 


to U. K. Only One Fourth Completed 


Toronto, Ont.—It is estimated that 
Canada has nearly 120,000,000 bus of 
wheat still to ship on her United 
Kingdom contract of 160,000,000 bus 
for this crop year since inland navi- 
gation closed around the end of No- 
vember. Definite figures will not be 
available until the November wheat 
shipments are reported, but it would 
appear that not more than 45,000,000 
bus will have been shipped in the four 
months’ period. Of the remaining 
eight months of the crop year winter 
rail haul must take the place of Great 
Lakes shipments in five of these. 

By straining to the limit the ship- 
ping facilities of Vancouver and Hali- 
fax it is expected that the transpor- 
tation problem can be met, although 
the scarcity of railway boxcars will 
be an adverse factor. However, the 
extreme shortage of cars is expected 


to ease by the end of the year as 
loadings for the coal trade are now 
declining. 

In addition to the transportation 
problem, however, the question of 
wheat supply has been giving the 
government some concern. The lat- 
est estimate of wheat yield was 418,- 
000,000 bus, a downward revision of 
about 22,000,000 bus. In addition to 
filling the British contract Canada 
must meet the needs of other regular 
importing markets if she is to hold 
this business in later years. Then, 
too, the government feels it is im- 
perative to build up the carry-over 
this year to a minimum of 70,000,000 
to 80,000,000 bus. It is believed that 
no more than 40,000,000 bus of wheat 
will be available for export to other 
countries over United Kingdom com- 
mitments and domestic requirements. 





Initial Wheat Price 


Increased 10c, 
to $1.35 Bu 


Winnipeg, Man.— Trade Minister 
MacKinnon announced last week the 
completion of arrangements for the 
payment to prairie farmers of an 
additional 10c bu on wheat deliv- 
ered in 1945-46 crop year. 

In a statement, Mr. MacKinnon 
said the adjustment would mean the 
distribution of more than $23,000,- 
000 to producers in the prairie prov- 
inces, but did not indicate when the 
payments would start. 

The payment results from the new 
wheat price policy announced by the 
government last July under which 
the initial payment on wheat was 
increased from $1.25 to $1.35 bu, ret- 
roactive to the 1945-46 crop year. 
The payment thus applies to pro- 
ducers who delivered wheat to the 
Canadian Wheat Board between Aug. 
1, 1945, and July 31, 1946. 

Mr. MacKinnon said the payment 
would be made out of the wheat 
board surplus on 1945-46 operations. 
He added that producers would re- 
ceive the payment through their lo- 
cal elevator agents. When the pay- 
ment is made, the producer will sur- 
render his 1945-46 producer certifi- 
cate and will receive instead an of- 
ficial receipt which he should re- 
tain in case a further payment is 
made on board operations, during 
the five-year period from Aug. 1, 
1945, and July 31, 1950. 

The original producers’ certificates 
as surrendered by producers will be 
forwarded to the head office of the 
elevator companies making the pay- 
ment and later will be transferred 
to the board. 

Mr. MacKinnon stressed that “un- 
der no circumstances” should pro- 


ducers send their 1945-46 certificates 
to the head office of the board as 
the payment would be made through 
country elevators. 
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WOODS CO. TO REDEEM BONDS 
Montreal, Que.—Woods Manufac- 
turing Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que., 
manufacturers of flour bags and oth- 
er products, will redeem all of its 
first mortgage 15-year sinking fund 
bonds, 4% series “A.”’ The price of 
redemption will be 101% and accrued 
interest to date of redemption. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


EIRE’S 90% EXTRACTION 
TO STAY, MINISTER SAYS 


London, Eng.—Eire’s Minister for 
Industry and Commerce stated in 
Dublin recently that to prevent 
bread rationing the present flour ex- 
traction rate of 90% must be main- 
tained. In the Eire parliament the 
minister stated, in reply to a ques- 
tion, that there had recently been 
some deterioration in the quality of 
bread due to the lower quality of the 
grain in this year’s harvest, and the 
fact that, owing to the exhaustion 
of reserves of grain, the product of 
this year’s harvest had to be used 
without delay. 

Neither millers nor bakers could 
be held responsible for the quality of 
the flour and bread now available, he 
said. The minister said that he could 
not, however, authorize a lower flour 
extraction until the position regard- 
ing supplies of imported wheat for 
the whole cereal year was clearer. 

¥ ¥ 
Bread Complaints in Eire 

London, Eng.—The Irish Associa- 
tion of Master Bakers has replied 
to widespread public complaints by 
issuing an announcement that bread 
in Eire has deteriorated considerably 
in view of the high proportion of the 
present season’s native wheat in bak- 
ers’ flour and that bakers have no 











control over the quality of this main 
ingredient. 

The statement adds that the high 
maltose content of the present flour 
brought about by the heavy rains in 
the summer has caused a stickiness 
in the loaf, which it is impossible to 
dispel by any known baking process. 
The association has been making 
strong representations to the govern- 
ment designed ‘to secure an improve- 
ment in the quality of the flour. 

Some members of the _ bakery 
trade ascribe the main cause of the 
poor quality bread to the small im- 
ports of “hard” foreign wheat and to 
the fact that Irish wheat, which for 
many years has been mixed with 
strong Manitoba grain, now has to 
stand on its own merits. 

P. R. Deacon, a director of Ranks 
(Ireland), Ltd., is reported to have 
said that the fault was not the gov- 
ernment’s, the master baker’s nor 
the miller’s. All Irish mills work to 
a government formula and have to 
make the best possible use of the 
grain at their disposal, he pointed 
out. 

A shipment of 6,000 tons of white 
flour recently arrived from New Or- 
leans and will be distributed to mill- 
ers to be mixed with local flour. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CANADA FACES TRANSPORT 
PROBLEM DURING WINTER 


Calgary, Alta—Wheat for the 
United Kingdom and coal for eastern 
Canada’s homes and factories will 
compete for railway transportation 
during the winter months, George 
MclIvor, chairman of the Canadian 
Wheat Board, stated in an address 
before the Alberta Wheat Pool here 
recently. 

Mr. MclIvor said that with the close 
of the navigation season on the Great 
Lakes, the Dominion will not have an 
adequate stock position of grain in 
eastern Canada to provide for the 
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requirements of domestic mills and 
for winter exports from Atlantic 
ports. It is expected that there will 
be from 40,000,000 to 50,000,000 bus 
of wheat in eastern Canada storage 
at the beginning of the winter sea- 
son, contrasted with normal storage 
of from 90,000,000 to 120,000,000 bus. 
To maintain even a moderate ex- 
port movement via Atlantic ports 
during the winter, it will be neces- 
sary to move by rail a considerable 
quantity of grain from the lakehead 
to the eastern seaboard, Mr. MclIvor 
said. Coal movements will offer con- 
siderable competition for transport 
space during that period, he added. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


$767,210 NET EARNED BY 
ALBERTA POOL ELEVATORS 


Winnipeg, Man.—Operations of Al- 
berta pool elevators for the year end- 
ing July 31, 1946, resulted in a net 
surplus of $767,210.57 from the han- 
dling of 33,194,505 bus of grain. This 
information was given to the annual 
pool delegates meeting in Calgary 
last week by R. D. Purdy, general 
manager. 

The net surplus was arrived at 
after providing for $530,667.36 for de- 
preciation, and also the sum of $77,- 
251.20 paid as interest on indebted- 
ness to the provincial government. 

Earnings for the 1945-46 year 
showed a reduction of approximately 
$50,000 as compared with the results 
of 1944-45, while handlings of all 
grains showed a reduction of ap- 
proximately 9,500,000 bus from the 
previous year due to the smaller 
crop in 1945 as compared with 1944. 

Mr. Purdy reported that an ad- 
justment of arrears of interest, to- 
taling $277,392.28 had been received 
from the Alberta government arising 
out of the refunding of province of 
Alberta bonds. 

During the year, approximately 18,- 
200,000 bus of wheat and 1,785,000 
bus of coarse grains were handled 
by Vancouver terminals operated by 
the Alberta wheat pool. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


WAREHOUSE TO BE REBUILT 

Winnipeg, Man. — The Feed-Rite 
Mills, Ltd., grain warehouse here, 
which was destroyed by fire Aug. 
30, is to be rebuilt. The construc- 
tion cost of the basement and first 
floor will be $10,000. Damage caused 
by fire was estimated at $30,000. 
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Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
Shows 60% Profit Increase for Year 


Montreal, Que.—Lake of the Woods 
Milling Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que., 
showed a net profit of $622,386 in its 
financial report for the crop year 
closing with Aug. 31 last, compared 
with $389,526 in the preceding year 
or an increase of approximately 60%. 
Working capital now stands at $3,- 
623,426. 

With regard to the future, C. H. G. 
Short, president and managing direc- 
tor, in his remarks to shareholders, 
said the immediate prospects of the 
Canadian milling industry are favor- 
able. Certainly every present indi- 
cation points to an export demand 
which should call for maximum pro- 
duction throughout the current year. 

Problems of readjustment,. how- 
ever, will confront the industry in 
the not too distant future both in 
respect to domestic and export oper- 
ations, he observed. In regard to the 


former, there must come inevitably, 
at some undetermined and unpredict- 
able time, an end to the present sta- 
bilization of the industry and sub- 
sidization of the consumer, under 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
legislation, he said. In so far as ex- 
port is concerned, undoubtedly the 
time will come, and none can say 
how far that time lies ahead, when 
a rehabilitated Europe will be able 
to provide for its own needs with 
a consequently lesser demand for 
flour from the western hemisphere, 
he added. 

Mr. Short also said that the com- 
pany’s subsidiary, the Inter City Bak- 
ing Co., Ltd., steadily improves, both 
in respect to its sales and already 
strong: financial position. 

A detailed annual financial state- 
ment of the Lake of the Woods Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd., appears on the opposite 
page. 
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Canada Shys Away 
From U. K. Request 
For More Wheat 


Toronto, Ont.—A report from Ot- 
tawa states that Britain has ap- 
proached Canada with an offer to 
buy 40,000,000 bus of wheat over and 
above her purchases this year un- 
der the wheat agreement between 
the two countries. 

However, according to a govern- 
ment official it is impossible for the 
dominion to sell Britain more than 


the 160,000,000 bus to which she is - 


entitled this year under the agree- 
ment. One of the reasons why Can- 
ada cannot supply more wheat to 
Britain is that the wheat crop has 
not turned out as well as was ex- 
pected, the latest estimate showing 
40,000,000 bus less than was given 
in the first estimate. Then, in addi- 
tion to the British contract there are 
other traditional Canadian custom- 
ers to be supplied if Canada hopes 
to hold those markets when the 
world wheat picture returns to nor- 
mal. 
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FIRST QUARTER BRITISH 
EXPORT SALES APPROVED 


Winnipeg, Man.—Sales of Canadian 
export flour may now be made to the 
British Ministry of Food for delivery 
from the mill during January, Feb- 
ruary and March, 1947, according 
to wheat board instructions to all 
Canadian mills. 

The wheat price basis for this 
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three-month period will be $1.55 plus 
3%c bu carrying charge, basis No. 1 
Northern in store Fort William, Port 
Arthur or Vancouver. The board will 
add no extra charge for increased 
post-season freight and insurance on 
any wheat that may be moved by 
boat this shipping season. 

All sales are to be reported to the 
Canadian Wheat Board. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


ONTARIO BAKERS HEAR 
FUTURE CONTROL PLANS 
AT ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


Toronto, Ont.—The annual confer- 
ence of the Independent Master Bak- 
ers Association of Ontario was held 
at the King Edward Hotel here on 
Nov. 5-6 and was well attended. 
Representatives of the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board in control 
of various commodities essential to 
the baking industry gave an outline 
of future prospects in regard to sup- 
plies and Col. Charles M. Ruttan, 
administrator of bread and bakery 
products, informed delegates of what 
might be expected in the way of 
future control of their industry. 

One of the outstanding speakers 
and new to members of the Canadi- 
an baking industry was K. Camille 
Den Dooven of the H. A. Johnson 
Co. of Boston and New York. Mr. 
Den Dooven gave an interesting ad- 
dress on “Quality to Build Business” 
and showed a thorough knowledge of 
his subject. As well as being an 
excellent speaker he is the author 
of several books on baking, cook- 
ing and catering. Mr. Den Dooven 
was born in Holland and educated 
and trained in Belgium. For several 











Annual Financial Statement 


Lake of the Woods Milling Company, Limited 


For the Year Ending Aug. 31, 1946, With Comparative Data 
ASSETS 
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years he was chef to Albert, King of 
the Belgians, and after coming to 
the United States was chef at the 
Vanderbilt Hotel, New York City, 
for a period. 

The hotel, restaurant and bakery 
division of the Rehabilitation School, 
Toronto, had an attractive exhibit 
at the conference, the products be- 
ing taken from their normal daily 
production. Mr. Den Dooven com- 
mented favorably on the work being 
done by this school and expressed 
pleasure at the progress students 
were making. ~ 

R. P. Sparks, secretary of the Na- 
tional Council of the Baking Indus- 
try, outlined the proposed publicity 
campaign whereby the baking indus- 
try hopes to maintain or increase 
sales volume after restrictions are 
removed. If this campaign is ap- 
proved by the industry it is expect- 
ed that every dollar raised will be 
duplicated by the flour mills. In oth- 
er words, if the baking industry 
agrees to raise $50,000 annually for 
three years, the flour mills are ex- 
pected to contribute a like amount. 

S. T. Garside, assistant manager 
of Central Ontario Industrial Rela- 
tions Institute, emphasized that la- 
bor and management must co-oper- 
ate more fully in future than has 
been the case in the past. He ad- 
vised the convention that informa- 
tion for the guidance of bakery man- 
agement was being prepared and 
would, in the comparatively near 
future, be available from the vari- 
ous assuciation secretaries. 

A conference feature was a mo- 
tion ‘picture “The Inside Story of 
Cake Baking,” shown through cour- 
tesy of the Swift Canadian Co., Ltd., 
which was followed by a quiz pro- 
gram. 

The annual meeting of the associ- 
ation was held on the day preceding 
the conference. The following of- 
ficers were elected for the ensuing 
year: president, George Shewfelt, 
Kincardine; first vice president, 
Charles V. Peterson, Aurora; sec- 
ond vice president, A. W. Zurbrigg, 
Listowel; third vice president, H. D. 
Bigelow, Millbrook; secretary treas- 
urer, Charles H. Carter, Bowman- 
ville; honorary president, Robert 
Gay, Niagara Falls; immediate past 
president, W. Bunting, Toronto. 
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INCREASE IN NET PROFITS 


Toronto, Ont. — The net profit of 
Toronto (Ont.) Elevators, Ltd., rose 
to $325,137 for the year ending July 
31, 1946, from $246,194 in the preced- 
ing 12 months. Working capital of 
$1,407,038 was $462,577 greater than 
at the end of July, 1945. A by-law 
providing for the division of the com- 
mon stock on the basis of four for 
one will be submitted to shareholders 
for ratification, G. C. Leitch, presi- 
dent, stated. He also announced that 
it is proposed to offer all employees 
with five or more years’ service the 
privilege of purchasing common 
shares of the company. 
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CANADIAN BAG SITUATION 
SHOWS SOME IMPROVEMENT 


Toronto, Ont.—The flour bag situa- 
tion in Canada is little improved with 
jute particularly scarce. Cotton is 
a little easier to obtain but is still 
in short supply. The British Minis- 
try of Food, in order to insure re- 
ceipt of maximum quantities of flour 
from Canada, has agreed to accept 
shipments of G.R. flour packed in cot- 
ton bags instead of jute, although it 
points out the latter type of contain- 
er is preferred when procurable. 
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Canadian Mills 
Set New Record 
During October 


Toronto, Ont.—Flour production in 
Canada during October was the high- 
est single monthly output on record, 
amounting to 2,432,875 bbls. This 
compares with 2,227,182 in the corre- 
sponding month last year. Total pro- 
duction for the first quarter of the 
crop year was 6,819,250 bbls as 
against 6,293,879 in the same period 
last year. Exports of flour in Oc- 
tober were 985,726 bbls compared 
with 1,064,237 in that month a year 
ago. The reduction in October this 
year is probably due to the trans- 
portation situation as certainly export 
demand is greater than ever before 
in the history of the milling industry. 
In the first three months of the crop 
year ending with October exports 
totaled 4,198,859 bbls as against 3,- 
124,919 in the corresponding period 
of 1944-45. 

Ontario winter wheat flour pro- 
duction in October, which is included 
in above figures, was 67,513 bbls 
compared with 97,994 in the same 
month last year. This was the low- 
est monthly production of winter 
wheat flour for the present crop year. 
The quarterly output amounted to 
246,636 bbls as against 307,796 for 
the first three months of 1945-46. 
The decline in the present year is 
due to a short crop of wheat. 
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Association Sees 
More Canadian Wheat 


Than Government 


Winnipeg, Man.—Western Canada’s 
1946 crop is estimated by the North- 
west Line Elevators Association at 
412,821,300 bus, or an average yield 
of 16.4 bus per acre. This compares 
with the latest Dominion government 
estimate of 389,000,000 bus. The 
Line Elevators’ estimate places Man- 
itoba’s wheat crop at 59,535,000 bus, 
Saskatchewan 209,286,300, and Al- 
berta 144,000,000. 

The prairie oat crop is forecast at 
296,883,300 bus; barley, 151,385,000; 
flax, 7,634,300, and rye, 5,702,600. 


Ottawa, Canada. — A bust of Sir 
Charles Edward Saunders, developer 
of Marquis wheat, noted over the 
world for its baking quality, was un- 
veiled in Saunders Hall at the cen- 
tral agricultural experimental farm 
here. 

Sir Charles, who died 10 years ago 
in Toronto, was best known through 

his work in pro- 
Immortal ducing the Mar- 
quis variety, al- 
Canadian so contributed 
much to Canadian agriculture through 
the development of other varieties 
and is credited with originating the 
first important steps in plant breed- 
ing in Canada. 

Officials of the agriculture depart- 
ment estimate that his Marquis 
wheat has brought revenues of $20,- 
000,000 annually to the dominion. 

The piece of statuary was sculp- 
tured by Lionel Fosberry of Ottawa 
and was unveiled by Dr. L. H. New- 
man, who succeeded Sir Charles as 
dominion cerealist. Dr. E. S. Archi- 
bald, director of the experimental 
farms, presided at the ceremony. 
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LITERATURE 


Following are summaries of re- 
cent publications of interest. In 
most cases copies of the book- 
lets or other literature can be 
obtained by writing the compa- 
nies mentioned or The Miller 
Publishing Co., 118 South Sixth 
Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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Oil, Grease Folder 


A new four-page illustrated folder 
has been released by the White Oil 
& Petrolatum Division of L. Sonne- 
born Sons, Inc., which describes Car- 
nation dough divider oil and Carna- 
tion trough grease and their use. 

Test data showing the laboratory 
control applied to the products are 
included in the folder, as are quota- 
tions from leading bakeries through- 
out the country. 

Copies of the folder are available 
to bakers who write on their business 
stationery to the White Oil & Petro- 
latum Division, L. Sonneborn Sons, 
Inc., 88 Lexington Ave., New York 
16, N. Y. 


New Oven Data 


American Machine & Foundry Co., 
bakery division, has just released a 
new circular covering its four types 
of AMF thermo-radiant ovens — 
multi-cycle, single-lap, double - lap 
and traveling hearth. 

Photographs of typical installa- 
tions, descriptions of each type oven 
and their special features are in- 
cluded in this illustrated oven cir- 
cular, designed to fit into the AMF 
folder. A copy of this circular may 
be obtained by writing to the Bakery 
Division, American Machine & Foun- 
dry Co., 511 Fifth Ave., New York, 
17, N. Y. Refer to circular DM-124. 


Raisin Recipe Book 


A 36-page illustrated raisin recipe 
booklet has been issued by the Sun- 
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maid Raisin Growers of California. 
While the sugar-saving recipes are 
tailored to family-sized servings, 
many of the ideas are applicable to 
quantity baking also. Copies of the 
booklet may be obtained from the 
H. J. Heinz Co., Dept. S-M,- Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
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BURNY BROS. EMPLOYEES 
GIVEN SAFETY AWARDS 


Chicago, Ill.—At a dinner given by 
Burny Bros., Inc., recently the com- 
pany awarded table model radios to 
14 employees responsible for con- 








ducting a safety campaign that in 
10 months reduced shop accidents 
from 85 to 38, all of which were of 
a minor, no-time-loss nature. 

As a result of the campaign, the 
company now enjoys the lowest work- 
men’s compensation rate it is pos- 
sible to obtain in Illinois for the 
classification of employees affected. 

Present at the dinner were C. J. 
Burny, George Burny, Jule Burny 
and Fred F. Ecker. The awards were 
made to L. J. Dourlain, who directed 
the campaign; Gus Teuber, Louis 
Faber, Ernst Conradi, Henry Forbes, 
Kenneth Reid, Steve Kennedy, Leo 
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Quenon, Herman Kaefer, Ben Rose, 
Ab. Scheuring, Sidney Sorensen, Jo- 
seph Srch and Henry Davin. 

A similar campaign now being con- 
ducted among the company’s drivers 
for safe driving, will end in Febru- 
ary, 1947. 
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REPRESENTS BAKERIES 


Pittsfield, Mass. — Joseph A. Pow- 
ers of the Joanne Bakery here has 
been elected to the merchants’ com- 
mittee of the Pittsfield Chamber of 
Commerce to represent bakeries in 
the city. 














SYMBOLIZED by our own special Santa Claus, the Red Star 
Family, here in Milwaukee and in our Branches throughout 


the country, again wish you a very Merry Christmas. 


The privilege that has been ours for the past 64 years to 
extend Season’s Greetings, serves to increase our earnest 


desire to contribute in ever greater measure to the successful 


progress of the Baking and Allied Industries. May each of 
you who are a part of this important group, prosper to the 


fullest in the coming new year. 
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CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD.—We 
know a lot about vice presidents. 
They are all about us, in shoals, in 
the corporate world. There is hardly 
any thing or any activity in the flour 
milling world that is not in charge 
of or under the auspices of a vice 
president. But it is different with 
respect to chairmen of the boards. 
Of these there are a good many, too. 
But their functions are not so ob- 
vious to all. There is, in fact, a 
good deal of popular misconception 
about them, and it is pleasant to 
hear from the lips of one of the very 
greatest of these gentlemen (and at 
the same time to make visual obser- 
vation) just what a chairman of the 
board is, may be, or ought to be. Ref- 
erence is to James F. Bell who, as 
chairman of the board of General 
Mills, Inc., has been explaining the 
chairman business carefully and in- 
formally to the company’s stock- 
holders. He is well worth hearing 
on this subject, for he is authorita- 
tive and interesting. We may appro- 
priately, therefore, take these para- 
graphs from his addresses to stock- 
holders in that renewed series of 
meetings here and there about the 
country which had to be interrupted 
in wartime after proving highly suc- 
cessful in prior years: 

“By and large, I think there is con- 
siderable confusion about boards of 
directors, both in respect to their 
functions and their responsibilities. 
The same holds true for the office of 
the chairman of the board. In some 
companies the board is composed 
largely of members chosen from man- 
agement. Likewise, the chairman 
may be largely an honorary position, 
a recognition of past services of a 
superannuated president or other 
prominent officer of the company. 

“Sometimes the chairman of the 
board is both the chief executive and 
administrative officer. In other cases 
the two offices are combined. 

“Under the setup of your organiza- 
tion, the board of directors is essen- 
tially and preponderantly representa- 
tives of the owners. Your by-laws 
provide that only three members of 
the board shall be chosen from man- 
agement. This nonmanagement bal- 
ance of power existing in the board 
of directors prevails also in the ex- 
ecutive committee. 

“Following each annual election, 
all members of the board receive a 
statement of their duties and re- 
sponsibilities. These emphasize their 
obligations to the stockholder. 

“Among the many responsibilities 
of the board is that of selecting 
management and formulating policies. 

“The chairman of the board is 
elected by the board from the non- 
management members. While not a 
part of management, it is the respon- 
sibility of the chairman to maintain 
daily contact with management, to 
observe its methods and procedures, 
and to see that these are in conform- 
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ity with the board’s interpretation of 
the best interests of the owners. In 
other words, he is in day-by-day con- 
tact with management as represen- 
tative of the owners. 

“The comptroller of your company 
is responsible to the board, is en- 
gaged by it and can be dismissed only 
by action of the board. It is his duty 
to see that the progress of the com- 
pany is properly reflected in its ac- 
counting, and still more importantly, 
that it reflects and is in conformity 
with the policies initiated by the 
board. In effect, he is the eyes and 
ears of the board—the eyes and ears 
of the owners. As such, he occupies 
an unusual and most important posi- 
tion. 

“I emphasize these points to show 
you the extent to which your com- 
pany has gone to insure and pro- 
tect the interest of the owner, and 
to give the owner daily representa- 
tion.” 


@® Dramatic, Not Dull.—It was in the 
fall of 1939 that Mr. Bell initiated 
these informal regional meetings in 
seven major cities. He wanted to 
change the traditionally dull stock- 
holders’ gatherings into something 
“personal, exciting and interesting.” 
He jazzed them up with movies and 
music, made them cozy with chau- 
tauqua talks, artifacts and refresh- 
ments. He was there in person, ac- 
cessible to the most minute inves- 
tor. He sipped tea with one particu- 
lar class of shareholders now threat- 
ening to come into the majority 
(meaning the women). He answered 
questions pertinent and impertinent. 

This year’s meetings—the last of 
which was held in Minneapolis on 
Nov. 29—were even more entertain- 
ing than formerly. One of the fea- 
tures was a special motion picture 
in full color, “Operation ’46,”’ which 
was produced to explain the balance 
sheet and show how the company 
earned its living in the past fiscal 
year. Mr. Bell himself was in the 
cast, and Hollywooding with him 
were Harry A. Bullis, president, Ar- 
thur D. Hyde, vice president and 
director of research, and Gordon C. 
Ballhorn, comptroller. G. S. Kennedy 
and Walter Barry also flashed photo- 
genically into view. The first post- 
war product to come from the com- 
pany’s food research laboratories was 
served by members of Betty Crock- 
er’s staff. This is Apple Pyequick, a 
new quick-mix known mysteriously 
in its atomic or tadpole stage as 
product “R.’” Everything about the 
show, in fact, was apple-pie in its 
order. And, of course, the new elec- 
tric iron was there, too—very much 
so, indeed. 

Press and radio were entertained 
at luncheons preceding the informal 
stockholders’ meetings, these being 
held, in the period between Nov. 4 
and Nov. 29, at San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Detroit, Buffalo, New York 
City, Chicago and Minneapolis. 








SACKCLOTH SAGA.—Our friend 
Richard Peek, the bag man, rings the 
bell again in the big-time publicity 
gallery. Coronet now writes him up, 
in the nimble syllables of Jean Lib- 
man Block, under the fetching cap- 
tion, “Sackcloth Goes High-Style.” 
The story of how flour and feed bags 
went pretty, and the profound effect 
this has had in brightening the folk- 
ways of America, is engagingly told. 

“In towns, villages and rural sec- 
tions,” writes the article’s artificer, 
“the sack with a future has become 
an integral part of America’s domes- 
tic economy. Floral prints, 
plaids and ginghams go into dresses 
for mother and the young ones. Solid 
colors and stripes make shirts for 
father. Red and white checks turn 
up in table cloths and napkins. Large 
prints hang as the window curtains. 
Even white sheets and bedspreads 
remain behind after the chicks have 
gobbled up their mash.” 

Occasionally there may be a mild 
sartorial contretemps, along with the 
general contentment and excitement 
of the home sewing circle; as when 
the hamlet in Arkansas protested 
through its several and collective 
feminine voices that nearly every 
girl had blossomed out simultaneous- 
ly in an identical daisy print. But 
elaborate precautions are taken to 
avoid any such local pattern satura- 
tion. 

Newest prettification scheme, char- 
acterized by Coronet’s contributor as 
“marking an all-time high in glamour 
on the tractor circuit,” has a Currier 
and Ives ice-skating and sleighbell 
motif. 
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Jo & 4 CHARLES A. PILLSBURY 
was not merely a maker of flour mill- 
ing history—he wrote it. And a 
very good job he did of the writing, 
a piece of which—perhaps this was 
at once his sole and major historical 
opus—discovers itself in an old vol- 
ume standing on a remote shelf. This 
book is a mighty compendium of 
articles collected under the caption 
“One Hundred Years of American 
Commerce” and edited for publica- 
tion in 1895 by the renowned 
Chauncey M. Depew, LL.D. % % % 
Mr. Pillsbury then was managing 
director of the Pillsbury-Washburn 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis (this 
was the name of the largely British- 
owned company of that day). He 
began his piece with the pronounce- 
ment that the flour milling industry 
is the oldest in history; that it is the 
first manufacture recorded in Ameri- 
can annals; that “its annual product 
exceeds in value that of any other 
manufacturing industry carried on in 
this country”; and “it employs more 
power, with the exception of one, 
and supplies more home demands 
and foreign markets than any other 
industry”; and that “during the past 
100 years our output of flour has 
brought to our shores more Euro- 
pean gold, and redeemed from for- 
eign lands more American indebted- 
ness than all other American manu- 
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facturing industries.” % % % But 
easily the most arresting statement 
in Mr. Pillsbury’s article is this: 
“The American miller has never 
asked for government protection and 
support.” J J 2 Much water, in- 
deed, has passed down the industry’s 
sluiceways since those words were 
written. The industry hasn’t asked 
for control, and has never ceased 
from disliking it, nevertheless has 
had it a-plenty. 
e@e @ 


The ‘rectangular land survey, says 
a government soil conservationist, 
had a great deal to do with soil ero- 
sion in this country. Farmers nat- 
urally were induced by the shape of 
their acreage to cultivate along the 
field or fence lines rather than on 
the contour. And farmers every- 
where took pride in straight rows, 
even if the rows ran down hill and 
served as channels for water that 
washed a little deeper and wider with 
each rain. Pride in the ability to 
plow in a straight line slowed up 
general acceptance of contour farm- 
ing on the early soil conservation 
demonstrations, when the best farm- 
ers feared that they would be ridi- 
culed if their rows ran on the level 
around the hill. 
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Canada Considering 
Grading of Wheat 


on Protein Basis 


Winnipeg, Man.—The Board of 
Grain Commissioners for Canada is 
investigating the possibility and prac- 
ticability of grading wheat on a pro- 
tein basis, Dr. G. A. McGibbon, as- 
sistant commissioner of the board, 
told the members of the Alberta 
Wheat Pool at the association’s an- 
nual meeting. E. G. McKenzie, 
chairman of the grain commission- 
ers’ board, is head of the commit- 
tee conducting the investigations. 

If protein grading is established, 
he said, the present system might 
have to be discarded or the system 
retained with protein content added 
as a factor and perhaps new grades 
specified. 

He said the present grading sys- 
tem recognizes protein content to 
some extent as it specifies a pre- 
dominance of hard, red, vitreous ker- 
nels in the top grades and _ such 
wheat is usually high in protein. 
On the other hand, where pieba!d 
wheat is present it is penalized and 
that class of wheat is low in pro- 
tein. 

Grading on a protein basis would 
be injurious to northern districts, 
Dr. McGibbon said, and particular- 
ly to northern Alberta. 

There would be physical difficul- 
ties in operating protein grading and 
it would be more expensive, Dr. Mc- 
Gibbon said. 

Soil content and rainfall are ma- 
jor factors in determining the pro- 
tein content of wheat, it was ex- 
plained. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—~—— 


FEED SHORTAGE DISCUSSED 

London, Eng.—At a recent meeting 
of farmers of one of the leading ag- 
ricultural counties of England con- 
cern was expressed at the shortage 
of food for pigs and poultry and the 
very large quantity of unmillable 
wheat now being certified. It was 
suggested that larger quantities of 
this wheat should be made available 
for feed by the government. The de- 
lay in announcing proposals for 4 
comprehensive marketing scheme al- 
so came under criticism. 
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HOW TO SEPARATE 
A CAT FROM A MOUSE 





@ Simply a matter of screening ...a 
useful trick for a mouse to know. In 
fact, screening is a useful trick in any 
trade. ... even the salt business! 





You see, in the salt business we’ve got 
to fit the salt to the job. Butter-makers 
den’t want large, slow-dissolving crys- 
tais in Butter Salt. We remove the “big 
ones” so completely, you won’t find 
even a trace on a 28-mesh Tylor screen. 
But they don’t want fine dust, either, 
to cause pasting in the churn. Diamond 
Crystal Butter Salt contains only 3% 
of particles small enough to pass 
through a 65-mesh screen! 

Yes, it’s as vital to the butter-maker 
that we remove over-sized and under- 
sized salt crystals...as it is to the 
mouse to screen out that cat. (Well, 
almost as vital!) 






Happily for the mouse, he got results. 
And so do we at Diamond Crystal. 
That’s why you can always be sure of 
clean screening whenever you specify 
Diamond Crystal. Take your choice 
of grade or grain size —it’s tops by 
actual tests! 


Want Free Information on Salt? Write Us! 
If you have a salt problem, let our 
Technical Director help! Just drop 
him a line in care of Diamond Crystal 
Salt, Dept. B-11, St. Clair, Michigan. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 


“process SALT 








EVERYTHING 
FOR THE PIE BAKER 


Crust Rollers — Rimmers 
Automatic Pie Machinery 


COLBORNE MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





hence 








— 

For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 

BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 


cee 
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WAYNE D. McAFEE HEADS 
WAR ASSETS BRANCH 


Washington, D. C.—The appoint- 
ment of Wayne D. McAfee as chief 
of the agricultural branch in the dis- 
posal policy division of the War As- 
sets Administration has been an- 
nounced by WAA. 

Mr. McAfee, formerly chief of the 
farm construction materials and tool 
division, Department of Agriculture, 
succeeds H. S.° Pringle; who has 
joined the staff of the Rural Electri- 
fication Administration. 

Mr. McAfee was with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for nine years. 
Before that he was engaged in farm- 
ing in Ohio. He is a graduate of the 
Iowa State College of Agriculture. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


OIT REMOVES CONTROLS 
ON COMMODITY EXPORTS 


Washington, D. C.—The Office of 
International Trade of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Nov. 29, removed 
from export control when destined 
to the Philippine Islands and _ all 
destinations in North and South 
America, the following commodities: 
corn meal, hominy and corn grits; 
oats and unhulled ground oats; sor- 
ghum seeds; corn starch and corn 
flour. 

To other destinations, specific li- 
censes still are required. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BUILDING NAME CHANGED 

Minneapolis, Minn.—The name of 
the Metropolitan Building, at the 
corner of Sixth St. and Second Ave. 
S., here, has been changed to the 
Pillsbury Building, according to an 
announcement by J. Irl Beatty, vice 
president and controller of Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc. The 13-story office build- 
ing was purchased by Pillsbury as a 
permanent headquarters for the com- 
pany. 








Bakers Apprehensive 





(Continued from page 9) 


bakers to build up stocks for aging, 
but on second consideration it is 
feared that the boxcar shortage will 
intervene to prevent it. Car short- 
age, it is now expected, will keep 
stocks at low levels. 

With the lifting of the flour pro- 
duction and distribution limitation 
and the freeing of mills of export 
controls to western hemisphere and 
certain other areas it is expected in 
milling circles that United States. De- 
partment of Agriculture procurement 
officials will have to switch their pol- 
icy to competitive bidding for flour 
for UNRRA and the army stockpile 
accounts. 

Officials of the agency, however, 
say that no new policy has been for- 
mulated. The government will wait 
until the wheat market stabilizes be- 
fore inaugurating a new policy. It 
is hoped that the recent flurry in 
wheat markets will result in broader 
flour offering to the government and 
procurement officials will watch of- 
ferings closely this week to see if this 
recent weakness has affected mill 
policy in regard to government sales. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Rye Flour Output 


Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 

Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. 
9 16 23 30 


Five mills ... 22,143 23,613 27,004 *18,890 


*Four mills. 





“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 





“WINGOLD” 
Chor More Than 45 Years \ “Wuxona” 
, “STRONGFELLOW” 
-Millers 6 ee “Boxer” 


WHOLE WHEAT 
WHEAT GRAHAM 
“WINGOLD” 

Rye Fours 


QUALITY 
FLOURS 





BAY STATE MILLING €0. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of/- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 











“Dependable’’ 


FOR NEARLY HALF A CENTURY 


It Must Be 100% Spring 
A Glance at the Map Shows Why 


Ceres Proven Flour 





RED RIVER MILLING CO. 
FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 
1500 Cwt. Daily 











HAMMOND FLOUR BAGS 


Hammond bags deliver your product in per- 
fect condition because... 


They have adequate strength for shipping. 
Prevent insect infestation and sifting. 



















Clean — Attractive — Economical 


HAMMOND BAG & PAPER CO. 


Paper Mill and Bag Factory WELLSBURG, W. VA. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Arthur F. G. Raikes, co-ordinator 
of sales for all branches of the Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, arrived in 
New York at the close of the week 
to meet Mrs. Raikes, and his father 
C. F. G. Raikes, who were arriving on 
the America. Mr. Raikes, Sr., for 
many years has been manager of the 
London offices of The Northwestern 
Miller. 

® 


F. M. Atkinson, president of the 
Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
spent Thanksgiving Day in New York 
and made it his headquarters dur- 
ing a week’s tour of eastern markets. 


2 

J. C. Mitchell, executive vice presi- 
dent, and D. R. Touriel, vice president 
in charge of exports, Tex-O-Kan 
Flour Mills Co., Dallas, were New 
York visitors during an eastern busi- 
ness trip. 

2 

Edwin A. Larson of the bulk soft 
wheat sales department, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, was in the 
New York offices prior to attending 
the Army-Navy game, Nov. 30. 
Since his son is a midshipman at 
Annapolis, there was no doubt in his 
mind who should win regardless of 
the score. 

ie 

R. C. Painter, regional manager at 
New York for Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, left Dec. 2 to attend a 
meeting of company regional man- 
agers in Chicago. 

@ 

J. H. Blake, New York flour bro- 
ker, enjoyed a family reunion on 
Thanksgiving at his former home in 
Childs, Md., where both his mother 
and father are still living. 

So 

E. J. Dougherty, president of the 
Dougherty Feed Co., Louisville, Ohio, 
is spending a few days at the Reli- 
ance Feed Co. and Excelsior Milling 
Co. offices in Minneapolis. 

©& 

James Mulroy, manager of the Al- 
ton, Ill., plant of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., is visiting headquarters 
in Minneapolis this week. 

* 

Ed Stabno has resigned his posi- 
tion in the bakery sales department 
of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, to join Mrs. Strandy’s 
Bakeries, St. Paul, as a retail sales 
supervisor. 

» 

Carl A. Walti, Syracuse flour man, 
was a recent New York visitor on a 
business and pleasure trip. 

» 


Charles Barrows, assistant manager 
and sales manager for the Valier & 
Spies Milling Company, St. Louis, 
visited his former home in Kansas 
City over the Thanksgiving week-end. 

® 

Walter H. Mills, vice president in 
charge of grain for General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, visited the Kansas 
City market last week. 

ce) 


Lloyd Churchill, formerly with the 
Thos. Page Milling Co., Topeka, Kan- 
sas, has entered the farm machinery 
and truck business and has organized 
a firm to be known as Churchill’s, 


Inc., at Independence, Kansas, to 
handle International Harvester Co. 
equipment. 

* 


Julio Valdes, export manager for 
the Midland Flour Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City, made a business trip to New 
York last week-end. 


P. R. Quarnberg, vice president and 
treasurer of the Tri-State Milling 
Co., Rapid City, S. D., visited the 
grain trade and milling industry in 
Kansas City recently. 


William Stelljes will retire Jan. 1, 
after 44 years of continuous service 
with the Eagle Roller Mill Co., New 
Ulm, Minn. He was assistant secre- 
tary and purchasing agent for the 
company. His successor as purchas- 
ing agent will be James M. Beecher, 
who has been familiarizing himself 
with his new duties since July 15 last, 
prior to which date he was associated 
with the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Minne- 
apolis. 

x 


Henry Klepper, Milwaukee repre- 
sentative of the Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co., has returned from a deer 
hunting trip in northern Wisconsin. 
This is one of the few years he did 
not get his buck. He reports seeing 
many does and spike horn bucks, but 
not a legal deer did he get a shot at. 


* 

William R. Morris, retired presi- 
dent of the eastern division of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., recently appointed 
to the board of managers of Meyer 
Memorial Hospital, was unanimously 
elected chairman of the board in a 
surprise move. Mr. Morris said he 
would devote “whatever time is nec- 
essary” to do his best for the board 
and the hospital. 

e 


E. Lee Kennedy, Oklahoma City, 
owner of the Arrow Bag Co., has been 
elected president of the Oklahoma 
City Kiwanis Club, succeeding C. C. 
Reynolds, general manager of the 
Acme Flour Mills Co., who retires 
in January. 


J. S. Hargett, Oklahoma City, pres- 
ident of the southwestern division 
of General Mills, Inc., and also head 
of the Oklahoma City Chamber of 
Commerce, presided at the luncheon 
honoring the entire cast of the “Okla- 
homa” show Nov. 29. Gov. Robert 
S. Kerr of Oklahoma assisted in the 
ceremonies. 


J. V. Bass, sales manager of Ne- 
braska Consolidated Mills Co., Oma- 
ha, began a 10-day eastern sales trip 


last week. He will contact buyers 
in Mississippi, Tennessee and Ar- 
kansas. 


A. E. Stadler, Omaha manager of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., went. to Denver 
on business. He was scheduled to re- 
turn to his desk early this week. 

ae 

P. H. Baum, vice president and di- 
rector of sales for the William Kelly 
Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, re- 
turned from an eastern seaboard trip 
in time for Thanksgiving at home 
with his two young grandsons, who 


accompanied their parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Glenn Baum, from Oklahoma 
City. Glenn Baum represents the 
Percy Kent Bag Co. in Oklahoma 
City. 

eo. 

Fred N. Burrall, general sales su- 
pervisor for the William Kelly Mill- 
ing Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, and Mrs. 
Burrall have left by motor car for 
for their cottage at St. Cloud, Fla., 
where they will spend the winter. 

& 


Forrest H. Holz, secretary of the 
Southern Bakers Association and of 
the Georgia Bakers Council, will at- 
tend the board of governors’ meet- 
ing of the American Bakers Associa- 
tion at the Stevens Hotel in Chicago 
Dec. 8-9. 

& 


L. O. Gottschick, representative 
for the Weber Flour Mills Co., Salina, 
was an Atlanta visitor, making a 
stopover there en route to his head- 
quarters in Charlotte, N. C., after a 
business trip to Florida. 

& 

W. A. Martin, representative for 
the Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 
City, with headquarters in Gadsden, 
Ala., called on the Atlanta trade re- 
cently. 


Theo. Stivers, Atlanta flour, feed 
and grain broker, made a recent busi- 
ness trip to Florida. 

& 

A. S. Broyles, representative for 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., with headquar- 
ters in Miami, spent the Thanksgiv- 
ing holidays with his family in At- 
lanta and visited the regional office 
in that city. 


Herman Steen, vice president of 
the Millers National Federation, Chi- 
cago, spent part of last week in Min- 
neapolis. 


Howard Holmes, president of the 
Chelsea (Mich.) Milling Co., was a 
Chicago visitor last week. 


Roy K. Durham, technical service 
director of the Millers National Fed- 
eration, Chicago, spent Thanksgiv- 
ing with his son in Cleveland and 
several days thereafter calling on 
mills in northern Ohio. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FRANK J. LAUBIS DIES 

Kenton, Ohio. — Frank J. Laubis, 
76, operator of the Laubis Grain Ele- 
vators in Hardin County, died Nov. 
18. He is survived by his widow and 
two sons. One son, Earl W. Laubis, 
was associated with him in the eleva- 
tor business. 











Flying Baker 
Crashes 


Washburn, Wis.—Earl Johnson, op- 
erator of the Chequamegon Bakery 
and winner of nation-wide recognition 
for his flying abilities, was seriously 
injured Nov. 28 when his plane 
crashed at the Washburn airport in 
a take-off. Only recently Mr. John- 
son distinguished himself by making 
night flights from Washburn to Min- 
neapolis carrying polio victims. In- 
vestigation has not disclosed the 
cause of the accident. When re- 
moved from the wreckage, Mr. John- 
son’s clothes were saturated with 
gasoline. He was taken to the Ash- 
land General Hospital. 
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UTAH FARMER WINS 
PILLSBURY AWARD 


Sample of Hard Red Winter Wheat 
Judged Top Eligible Sample at 
International Grain Show 


Chicago, Ill—P. H. Rasmussen, 
Logan, Utah, farmer, was named win- 
ner of the sixth annual Philip W. 
Pillsbury prize for the best wheat 
grown in the United States in 1946 
and exhibited at the International 
Grain and Hay Show here. 

The winning sample was hard red 
winter wheat that had a test weight 
of 64.3 lbs. It was ranked lower 
than the samples entered by three 
other exhibitors but received top prize 
because those three exhibitors were 
ineligible. 

They were: A. Kelsey of Erickson, 
B. C., Canada, ineligible because the 
prize-winning wheat must have been 
produced in the United States, and 
two former prize winners, L. E. Pe- 
terson of Victor, Mont., winner of 
the award in 1941, and George Ho!’ - 
man of Iliff, Colo., Pillsbury award 
winner in 1942, 

Mr. Rasmussen, the 1946 winner, 
was not present when the award w:'s 
announced and it is planned to have 
him come to Chicago by plane for 
a dinner honoring the Pillsbury pri 
winners Friday. 

The sample of hard red spring 
wheat entered by A. Kelsey of Eric':- 
son, B. C., was adjudged the best samni- 
ple in the show and later reporis 
from Canada indicated that “A. Ke'- 
sey” was Amy Kelsey, wife of Charles 
Kelsey, a farmer. Show officials were 
unable to determine whether the 
husband or wife had captured thie 
North American wheat championshi)). 

Mr. Rasmussen and his wife wil! 
be entertained at the home office of 
the Pillsbury organization in Minno- 
apolis soon after the holidays, accord- 
ing to plans being made, officials of 


_the company indicated. 








DEATHS 


George M. Reiser, a Philadelphi 
bakery operator for 35 years, died a: 
the age of 71 at his home in Soude: 
ton, Pa., where he had been living in 
retirement. He was a member of th 
Journeymen, Confectioners and Cak 
Bakers Association. Surviving ar 
his widow, a son and a daughter. 





James W. Galvin, 63, retired Di 
luth grain man, last week was foun 
dead near his home in Duluth. Deat 
was caused by a self-inflicted gur 
shot wound. Last January Mr. Ga! 
vin received serious injury in a 
auto mishap in Kansas and had bee: 
in poor health since. 


Lowell B. Jeffries, formerly indus 
trial secretary for the Wichita (Kan 
sas) Chamber of Commerce, died re 
cently at Wichita Falls, Texas. Whil 
with the Chamber of Commerce h 
was instrumental in the growth o 
many of Wichita’s flour mills. 


Clarissa Flinn Ramsdell, wife o 
Arthur W. Ramsdell, executive vic: 
president of the Burry Biscuit Corp 
Elizabeth, N. J., died at her home i 
Larchmont, Nov. 25. 


Lawrence L. Baier, district man 
ager at Pittsburgh for the Nationa 
Grain Yeast Corp., died Nov. 27. 
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STATE OFFICIAL TELLS 
OF FLOUR INFESTATION 


St. Paul, Minn.—Dr. Henry J. Hoff- 
man, director of the food laboratory, 
Minnesota department of agriculture, 
warned members of the Minnesota 
Allied Trades of the Baking Indus- 
try at the group’s Nov. 29 meeting 
that the state is intensifying its drive 
against infestation. 

Dr. Hoffman reported that his of- 
fice had uncovered cases of bakers 
having a 90-day supply of flour while 
having adequate storage facilities for 
a much smaller supply. 

More than 45 members of the or- 
ganization were present at the dinner 
meeting, the largest attendance in 
the history of the group. 

Bert Maas, Maas-Keefe Co., St. 
Paul, was elected a director of the 
association. Ed Ryan, Minneapolis, 
formerly with Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 
was made an honorary member at 
the meeting. 

Plans were completed for the an- 
nual Christmas party of the associa- 
tion scheduled to be held at the St. 
Paul Hotel, St. Paul, Dec. 20. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PROMOTIONS ANNOUNCED 
BY IGLEHEART BROTHERS 


Evansville, Ind.—Wesby R. Parker 
has been promoted to general man- 
ager for the General Foods Corp. 
sales division, with headquarters in 
New York, according to Austin S. 
Igleheart, president. Mr. Parker’s 
was one of three executive promo- 
tions, effective Jan. 1. 

Mr. Parker has been vice président 
and general sales manager of Igle- 
heart Brothers, Inc., Evansville. In 
his new position he will head distri- 
bution of the major portion of the 
company’s line of packaged products. 

He succeeds Henry W. Sandberg, 
New York, who will head a newly 
formed market research department 
for General Foods. 

Ralph Watts, Igleheart Brothers’ 
advertising manager and General 
Foods’ associate advertising manager, 
has been named sales and advertis- 
ing manager for Igleheart grocery 
store products. 

Floyd McRae has been promoted 
to commercial flours and feeds sales 
manager. He has been sales man- 
ager of bulk flours. 

Added to the local advertising de- 
partment to work with Mr. Watts 
is J. R. Farris, formerly district rep- 
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Robert M. Woods Heads AIB 
Educational Advisory Group 


resentative for the St. Louis, Mo., 
General Foods sales division. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
TO TALK ABOUT WEATHER 


Kansas City, Mo.—G. A. Hollings- 
worth, meteorologist for the Trans- 
World Airlines, will be the speaker 
at the December meeting of the Kan- 
sas City section of the American As- 
sociation of Cereal Chemists. He will 
discuss the weather aspects of air- 
line operations. The meeting will 
take place at the President Hotel, 
Dec. 4, at 8 p.m. 


’ 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW OFFICERS NAMED BY 
ST. REGIS SALES CORP. 


The election of the following new 
officers of the St. Regis Sales Corp., 
subsidiary of the St. Regis Paper Co., 
has been announced by Roy K. Fer- 
guson, president of the latter con- 
cern. 

Mason F. Ford, executive vice 
president and South American man- 
ager; Thomas H. Cosford, executive 
vice president and Canadian man- 
ager; Reginald L. Vayo, executive 
vice president and director of sales 
of Kraft Pulp; William H. Anders, 
executive vice president and man- 
ager of the Nashua River division; 
Edgar Hoppe, vice president and 
European manager; Burton A. Ford, 
vice president, Multiwall Bag divi- 
sion, and C. A. Brothman, controller. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NORVAL W. POSTWEILER 
HEADS PRETZEL BAKERS 


Norval W. Postweiler, assistant to 
the president of the Burry Biscuit 
Co., New York, has been elected 
president of the National Pretzel 
Bakers Institute. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JOSEPH ANDERSON DIES 
IN TORONTO, NOV. 24 


Toronto, Ont.—Joseph S. Ander- 
son, C. A., treasurer of Purity Flour 
Mills, Ltd., Toronto, died suddenly 
on Nov. 24. He had been associated 
with the Purity company for 21 years 
and was appointed treasurer in 1934. 
Mr. Anderson is survived by his 
widow and one daughter. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

BAKER-ALLIED PARTY 

St. Paul, Minn. — A baker-allied 
dinner party was held at O’Brien’s 
Northwood Country Club in North 
St. Paul, Dec. 2. Facilities of the 























club were taken over entirely by the 
group. 








HONORED FOR SERVICE—At a luncheon attended by the sa‘es staff 
of the King Midas Flour Mills Scranton office, three veteran employees 
were presented with Lord Elgin wrist watches in honor of their long 
service with the company, by W. M. Steinke, vice president, Minneapolis. 
The recipients of the awards, whose combined service totals more than 
100 years, were: John B. Dougherty, manager of the Scranton office, 37 © 
years service; Evan D. Roberts, office manager, 36 years, and Thoma; 


Seymour, sales representative, 28 years. 
the Scranton Club were those shown in the photograph above. 


Present at the luncheon held at 
Left to 


right, first row: Thomas F. Hurst, John F. O’Connor, Evan D. Roberts, 
John B. Dougherty; back row: Gerald J. Culkin, Earl Wolfe, Thomas 
Seymour, T. R. Moon, J. W. Talarsky and W. M. Steinke. 


Chicago, Ill—Robert M. Woods, 
president of Woods Bon Ton Bakeries, 
Evanston, Ill., was elected chairman 
of the educational advisory commit- 
tee of the American Institute School 
of Baking at its recent meeting here, 
and Albert Tolley, executive vice 
president of Ward Baking Co., New 
York City, was appointed chairman 
of a subcommittee on expansion of 
training facilities. 

During an all-day session, the needs 
of the baking industry, and the poli- 
cies and plans of the school were dis- 
cussed, with Dr. Franklin C. Bing, 
director of the institute, opening the 
meeting and, following the election of 
Mr. Woods as chairman, turning it 
over to him as presiding officer. 

Peter Pirrie, Bakers Weekly, New 
York, gave a comprehensive report 
and analysis of the school enrollment 
from the first class of 1922 with 21 
members to the present class of 74. 
He also discussed the special courses 
which had been given and their par- 
ticular value to the students and the 
industry, and offered the committee 
members’ suggestions on ‘expansion 
of curriculum, on installation of addi- 
tional equipment, and the value of 
a reading room for students. 

Evidence of the interest in bak- 
ing as an occupation continues to be 
demonstrated in the large number of 
applications for admission to the 
school, according to reports. There 
are at present over 400 applications 
on file at the school office. To give 
consideration to these, a special com- 
mittee on admissions has been estab- 
lished which has set up requirements 
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for admission to the classes now be- 
ing organized. These requirements 
specify that each applicant for ac- 
ceptance in an early class shall have 
the following qualifications: at least 
a high school education; two years 
of civilian bakeshop experience; be 
an employee of a bakery firm that is 
a member of AIB or American Bak- 
ers Association, and between 25 and 
40 years of age. It was indicated 
that these requirements will be sub- 
ject to reconsideration as the enroll- 
ment demands are met. 

In the consideration of the oppor- 
tunity that the AIB School of Baking 
is giving to veterans, it was an- 
nounced that in the first postwar 
class of the 54 men enrolled, 43 were 
veterans. In the present class of 72 
men, 62 are veterans, and there are 
three regular army men in the class. 

Planning for the expansion of the 
work of the school, Mr. Tolley’s com- 
mittee will give consideration to in- 
creasing and improving training fa- 
cilities available to young men seek- 
ing training in the baking industry. 
Among the approaches to this ex- 
pansion, the following were suggest- 
ed: apprentice training; on-the-job 
training; correspondence courses, and 
correlation of sources given in voca- 
tional schools. 

The committee under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. Woods plans to give spe- 
cial consideration to the needs for 
special short courses on cake, pie, 
retail bakery problems, as well as re- 
fresher courses. Announcements will 
be made of plans in these connections 
as they are developed. 





GRAIN EXCHANGES UPHELD 
IN FUTURES TRADE RULES 


Chicago, Il]l—The power of grain 
exchanges to supervise dealings and 
adopt emergency rules was upheld in 
federal court here Nov. 27 in a rul- 
ing by Judge Igoe in a case involv- 
ing Chicago Board of Trade action 
in connection with futures trading 
under ceilings. 

The case grew out of radical gov- 
ernment boosts of ceilings on grain on 
May 10 and a “request and recom- 
mendation” that grain exchanges or- 
der settlement of outstanding con- 
tracts at old ceilings without penalty. 
Chicago directors refused to take 
such action but suspended trading 
for other than liquidation. There 
were substantial outstanding con- 
tracts in grain for “May delivery at 
the time and some shorts defaulted 
on these contracts. 

Then on May 31, the directors re- 
scinded this action and ordered re- 
sumption of trading in old contracts 
and assessed heavy penalties on 
shorts for defaulting on May con- 
tracts. As a result of these actions 
several grain dealers and milling con- 
cerns sued the Chicago Board of 
Trade, charging they had lost $120,- 
000 in defaulting on May contracts. 

This suit was dismissed Nov. 27 
by Judge Igoe. Judge Igoe granted 
the motion to dismiss which was filed 
by the board on grounds that the 
plaintiffs failed to allege any wrong- 
ful act and failed to state a claim 
upon which relief could be granted. 
The board also sought dismissal on 
the ground that a rule of the ex- 
change allows it to do whatever it 
feels necessary for the exchange’s in- 
terest during an emergency. 


The plaintiffs, identified as Floyd 
Daniel of Texas, Universal Mills of 
Fort Worth, Union National Mill, 
Springfield, Ohio, and R. L. Har- 
rison & Son of Bagdad, Ky., contend- 
ed that they had all been short fu- 
tures on the Chicago Board of Trade 
to varying degrees. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NET INCOME REPORTED 
BY SPENCER KELLOGG 


Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., has 
reported in its statement for the 
fiscal year ended on Aug. 31, net in- 
come of $2,593,950 after $400,000 
provision for contingencies and all 
other expenses. 

The result is equivalent to $4.24 
a share and compares with $1,520,- 
767, or $2.49 a share, earned in the 
preceding fiscal year, when $100,- 
000 was provided for contingencies. 


“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


A.A.C.C. SPEAKER SCHEDULED 

George Garnatz, head of the Kroger 
Food Foundation, Cincinnati, has 
been secured as the national travel- 
ing speaker who will visit meetings 
of various sections of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists this 
year. Mr. Garnatz will have as his 
subject, “An Evaluation of Cabinet 
Fermentation With Commercial Size 
Sponges and Doughs.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
HEADS RESEARCH BUREAU 


New York, N. Y.—Dr. Albert A. 
Scholl, formerly § associated with 
Lever Bros., Cambridge, Mass., has 
been named director of the Good 
Housekeeping Bureau of Research. 
His headquarters are in New York 
and he took up his new duties Dec. 2. 
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Bakers Continuing Bread Enrichment 


Despite End of WFO 1, Survey Reveals 


A spot check made by correspond- 
ents in various markets over the 
country indicates that enrichment of 
bread is being continued generally 
even in states not having enrichment 
laws despite the ending of War Food 
Order 1 which made_ enrichment 
mandatory. 

Nineteen states and two terri- 
tories have enrichment laws which 
continued in effect following the end- 
ing of WFO 1. 

Some reports indicated that*bakers 
in some areas have returned to the 
practices of consignment selling and 
the return of stales, also prohibited 
when WFO 1 was in effect. The re- 
turn to these practices does not ap- 
pear to have reached prewar propor- 
tions, however, and baking industry 
spokesmen are expressing hopes that 
the practices will be kept ‘under 
control.” 

Current shortages and high prices 
of ingredients appear to have a check- 
ing effect on the return to such prac- 
tices. Some fears were expressed 
that consignment selling could not be 
prevented when normal conditions 
return except by law. 

Summaries of the reports from the 
areas studied in the spot check fol- 
low: 


New York Area 


New York, N. Y.—Enrichment of 
bread is being continued even in 
areas in which it is not now required 
by law, according to a recent survey. 

The situation on return to consign- 
ment selling is spotty in chain chan- 
nels. While the majority of opinion 
is against this, there is also a sincere 
belief expressed by part of the trade 
that this protects the interests of the 
distributor and provides the custom- 
er with a fresher loaf of bread. 

Shortages of sugar, shortening and 
boxcars have thus far restrained 
this type of selling and it was for- 
tunate for the industry, many execu- 
tives believe, that WFO 1 was re- 
scinded when these factors were pres- 
ent to prevent any marked general 
swing back to consignment selling. 

Despite a strong general feeling 
against consignment selling as a 
greatyeconomic waste, there is a fear 
expressed that it cannot be prevent- 
ed except by law and that it will 
increase as time goes on. 


¥ ¥ 
Chicago Area 


Chicago, Ill.—Most bakers in this 
area are continuing to enrich bread 
despite the ending of the compulsion 
under WFO 1. There seems to be 
no tendency to do away with this 
feature as bakers appreciate the 
good will created by the enrichment 
program. Industry spokesmen con- 
sider it doubtful if any baker will 
change his policy in this respect. 

It did not take long for bakers to 
change the practice of the return of 
stales. Practically every wholesale 
baker in the Chicago area is now 
taking back some stales. Many of 
them are not happy about the return 
of this practice, but competition 
forced them to do it, they report. 
This practice is not rampant, how- 
ever, and most bakers say they have 
the situation under good control. It 
has not reached the unsatisfactory 
stage that existed before the war. 
The cost factor is an important item, 


and this no doubt will tend to keep 
the practice in line. 


¥ ¥ 


Milwaukee Area 


Milwaukee, Wis. — Basic concepts 
of WFO 1 will be encouraged and 
continued by Wisconsin wholesale 
and house-to-house bakers, according 
to a resolution adopted by approxi- 
mately 60 bakers who attended a 
meeting in November at the call of 
the Wisconsin Bakers Association, 
Inc., for the purpose of discussing 
this and other orders now rescinded 
by the government. 

While bakers favor self-control of 
WFO 1 concepts, they indicated they 
would not be adverse to either state 
or national legislation to enforce 
such regulations as a means of bring- 
ing so-called “violators” into line. 

Area meetings are to be conducted 
among these segments of the baking 
industry at regular intervals for 
further discussion and planning on 
ways and means of retaining the 
benefits derived under WFO 1, Fred 
Laufenburg, state secretary of the 
organization, said. These meetings 
will be held in Appleton, Wausau, 
Eau Claire, Janesville, Beloit and 
Milwaukee. 

In Milwaukee, wholesalers have or- 
ganized a permanent group to meet 
each Wednesday noon for luncheon at 
the Plankinton Hotel, for discussion 
of their problems in this and other 
directions. 

According to Mr. Laufenburg, bak- 
ers at the meeting also voiced no ob- 
jection to state regulations covering 
enrichment of bakery products if vol- 
untary programs cannot be success- 
fully carried out. It is indicated that 
most of the larger wholesalers and 
house-to-house firms are favoring en- 
richment, while the smaller shops 
do not especially care to take on the 
“added work” necessary in enrich- 
ing their products. 


¥ ¥ 


Minneapolis-St. Paul Area 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Bakers in this 
area are continuing to enrich bread 
voluntarily despite the ending of the 
regulation included in War Food Or- 
der 1, according to J. M. Long, sec- 
retary of the Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota. 

There have been no reports of bak- 
ers in this territory returning to the 
practices of consignment selling or 
picking up stales. There is a strong 
feeling in the industry in this area 
against the return to these practices 
which were prohibited under WFO 1, 
Long reported. 

¥ ¥ 


Atlanta Area 


Atlanta, Ga.—It is true that bak- 
ers in Atlanta and surrounding terri- 
tory have returned to picking up 
stales since the rescinding of WFO 1, 
but they are against consignment 
selling and are trying to keep pick- 
ups at a minimum. So far it seems 
fairly well under control, according 
to reports from all sections. 

There are cases where co-operation 
along these lines has not been too 
great but it is generally felt that al- 
lowing stale returns under normal 
conditions is a bad practice as well 
as poor management with the pres- 
ent cost of operation. 

With the exception of Florida, Vir- 


ginia and Tennessee, state enrich- 
ment laws require the continued en- 
richment of bread in the South. All 
indications from the three southern 
states without such laws are that 
bakers will continue to enrich bread. 
Wholesale bakers in states where 
there are already enrichment laws 
either have plants in the named 
states or ship into them, which is 
an almost certain guarantee for con- 
tinued enrichment of bread by these 
companies. 
¥ ¥ 


Portland (Ore.) Area 


Portland, Oregon.—The consensus 
of trade opinion on WFO 1 was suc- 
cinctly expressed by one prominent 
production man’s comment: “They 
should never have taken that one 
off.” 

A large plant operator reported he 
saw no immediate return to consign- 
ment selling. 

“The situation is too tight,” he said. 

However, apprehension was. ex- 
pressed in many quarters that the 
practice would return. 

The enrichment program appears 
to be in no danger, even though 
Oregon has no state law that requires 
enrichment. The baker’s responsi- 
bility to public health, as well as the 
advertising values inherent in the en- 
richment program, seem to preclude 
the possibility of any regression, ac- 
cording to industry leaders. 





Sugar Control 





(Continued from page 16) 


a 57% output in 1946. The import- 
ing countries will bounce from 64% in 
1946 to an estimated 86% next year; 
the UNRRA nations (Yugoslavia, Al- 
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bania, Greece, Italy and Austria) 
will come from 12% this year to an ex- 
pected 66% in 1947, and the one sur- 
plus country, Czechoslovakia, has re- 
ported gains, but forwarded no spe- 
cific figures. 


Rehabilitation Slow 


Because of the slow rehabilitation of 
the large prewar sugar producers 
of the Philippine Islands, Java and 
Formosa, the world has lost approxi- 
mately 3,000,000 tons of sugar. It is 
estimated that at least two or three 
years will be needed to bring these 
countries up to normal, thus eliminai- 
ing the hope that 1948 will see pre- 
war sugar output. 

Even with the amazing recovery 
of many sugar supplying countries, 
the over-all world production will 
show a 2,686,000-ton deficit as com- 
pared with prewar output. North 
American nations will grow 11,203,000 
tons in 1947, compared with 8,760,- 
000 tons in 1935-39; South America, 
2,650,000 tons (2,418,000); Africa, 1,- 
100,000 (1,170,000) and Asia, 8,155,000 
(10,806,000). The total world pro- 
duction will be 31,858,000 tons, as 
compared with the 34,544,000 tons in 
the 1935-39 era. 

A breakdown of United States 
users by the council report showed 
that of the anticipated 5,400,000 tons, 
industrial food processors would use 
approximately 2,500,000 tons; institu- 
tional users about 440,000 tons; house- 
hold (at 15 lbs per person) 1,175,000 
tons; home canning (10 lbs per cap- 
ita) 785,000 tons; rebuilding distribu- 
tors’ inventories, population shifts and 
special authority would take 300,000 
tons, and carry-over ration currency 
inflation, counterfeit stamps and 
black markets about 200,000 tons. 

Tabulation of several aspects of 
the industrial allotments of sugar 
revealed that 499,178 tons would co 
for bread and bakery uses; bakery 
mixes, 24,915; cereals, spaghetti and 
macaroni, 11,876; ice cream, 111,564; 
condensed milk, 25,442, and bever- 
ages, 534,865. 





Price Levels of Fats and Oils 
Reported at Triple Prewar Mark 


Washington, D. C.—The general 
level of prices of domestic fats and 
oils in early November was triple the 
prewar mark and about one fifth 
higher than the previous peak reached 
over a quarter of a century ago, 
in November, 1919. Mill prices of 
edible oils early this month appar- 
ently had stabilized at 23@26c stand- 
ard. 

A further rise in edible oil prices, 
however, is possible, the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
statistics experts have indicated. 
Linseed oil and flaxseed prices have 
reached unprecedented levels as a 
result of boosted consumption of lin- 
seed oil in the third quarter when 
points were quota-free, some specu- 
lation in domestic flaxseed and ab- 
sence of large arrivals of oil or seed 
at eastern seaboard markets. 

The arrival of some 70,000,000 lbs 
of linseed oil from Argentina during 
the next two or three months will 
be a stabilizing factor. Prices of in- 
edible tallow and greases moved up 
to around 20c following decontrol and 
coconut oil followed the same sharply 
advancing trend. 

During the next few years, prices 


of fats and oils are likely to average 
materially higher than before tlic 
war, although below present abnor- 
mally high levels. 

Output of fats and oils in the Uni 
ed States in the year beginning Oc- 
tober, 1946, will be the smallest since 
1939, USDA officials predicted. Pro 
duction from domestic materials 
forecast at 8,700,000,000 lbs—abo 
equal to the average. for the 1937- 
crop years but 2,500,000,000 Ibs le 
than the peak production of 11,20! 
000,000 Ibs in 1943-44. 

Factory and warehouse stocks 
fats and oils on Oct. 1 totaled 1,20: 
000,000 1bs—441,000,000 Ibs less th: 
a year ago and 697,000,000 below t 
1932-41 average. Consumption 
fats and oils in the United Stat 
may increase only slightly in the ye 
starting October, 1946, despite t 
prospect for some boost in imports. 

Civilian consumption of fats p 
person in 1945-46 was the lowes 
since the depression year of 1925. 
Soap manufacture may be somewhat 
larger in 1946-47 than in 1945-45, 
with improvement resulting princi- 
pally from the greater availability of 
coconut oil. 
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The Stock Market Picture 


Mixed price action of baking, milling and allied stocks has been evident 
the last few days, with plenty of plus and minus marks evident as compared 


with a week ago. 


Those showing advances include Consolidated ‘Biscuit, 


Continental Baking, Corn Products, General Baking, Merck, Novadel-Agene, 


Pillsbury, Sunshine Biscuits and others. 


Following are quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb market: 


I I, i ooo :o: 05556. 0904.4 0 0 hoo cbg.60 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. ..........:. 
Burry Biscuit Corp. ...........--s+eee%- 
Consolidated Biscuit Co. ............... 
Continental Baking Co. ..............4.. 
Corn Products Refining Co. ............. 
Cremm Gf WEAt .......ccccccccsescsve 


General Baking Co. 
GCemeeeh Wee Oat. .nccccccccccccccecs 
General Mills, Ince. 
General Mills, Inc., 5% Pfd. ........ 
General Mills, Inc., 334% Pfd........ 
Great A. & P. Tem Co...........00.. 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York 
eS SS i SR Peer eee 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd. .......... 
National Biscuit Co. ............. 
Novadel-Agene ..........-.+--+- 

Pillsbury Mills, Inc. ............ 

Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Pfd. ..... 

Purity Bakeries Corp. ....... 
Quaker Oats Co. 
Ralston Purina Co. .........- 
Standard Brands, Inc. ........ 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. ...... 
United Biscuit of America .. 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants 
Ward Baking Co. 


Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd............ 





1946 _ 1946 Close Close 
High Low Nov. 23 Nov. 30 
iar 39 29% 30% 30% 
Panae 40% 26564 37% 36% 
nese 124% 556 5% 5% 
sb ielere 25 15% 16% 18 
ea Gor 22 125% 18 19 
WA-bae 10% 584% 67% 685% 
biaet 3534 28 28% 28% 
14% 10% il 12 
564 39 42 42 
Baa is” ane 474% 
i ia Ss os 
135 931% 95 93% 
47% 384% 381%, 39 
V7 zs 56 6214 
11034 1 104 0 
375% 251% 27 273% 
3% 088m 
1% 
ie aie 
5 4 
114 90% 95 96 
112% 103% 105% 104%, 
55 3514 3614 3614 
56% 42u%4 42% 444% 
57% 331% 40 3: 
9 44%, 6% 63%4 
1834 11% 636 614%, 
hee 107% 100 105 104 





85% Order Ended 


(Continued from page 9) 


The government retains its ban 
on the use of wheat of milling grades 
by the feed industry and the total 
ban on wheat use by the distillers. 
Wheat and rice use prohibitions on 
the brewing industry are also con- 
tinued. However, government re- 
laxations have also been provided 
for distillers and brewers. In the 
case of the distilling industry un- 
limited use of corn grading lower 
than No. 3 is permitted and the rye 
use restriction is continued at 6% 
of the total grain bill or 2,000 bus 
per month, whichever is the great- 
er. This last condition appears to 
grant the distillers a slightly larg- 
er rye use as unlimited corn utiliza- 
tion will probably enlarge their total 
grain bill. 





Anderson Takes Initiative 


The announcement of the decision 
to remove the restrictions on the 
milling and baking industries came 
from the White House following the 
receipt of a letter from Clinton P. 
Anderson, who, taking the initiative 
for the Gabinet committee on World 
Food Problems, reported that pro- 
curement conditions for grains for 
export were favorable, but that the 
transportation and shipping facilities 
were far from adequate to move the 
export grains. The complete text 
of Mr. Anderson’s letter appears else- 
Where in this issue. 

Calling attention to the necessity 
of loading 800 cars a day from now 
until next June 30 if our export 
Program goal is to be attained, Mr. 


—— 


HOTEL STRIKE THREATENING 
CONVENTION ENDS 


With the settlement of the strike 
at the William Penn Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., on Nov. 22, the Pen- 
tsylvania Bakers Association is in a 
Position to complete plans for its an- 
nual convention, to be held in that 
hotel Jan. 12-14, 1947. As this con- 
Vention is expected to be exceedingly 
Well attended, the matter of hotel 
reservations was becoming increas- 
ingly serious as the strike continued. 


eee recone mnemnemeemmmaeeeee 


Anderson asked for the utmost co- 
operation from transportation agen- 
cies and by marked inference said 
that “Completing the task’ (the ex- 
port program) “will apparently call 
for some additional sharing of bad- 
ly needed facilities by other users 
of transportation.” 


Forecasting renewed and stronger 
pressure on ODT for the establish- 
ment of a car priority system for 
export, Mr. Anderson enigmatically 
says, “A resort to priorities or prefer- 
ential system for export grain may 
be unavoidable.” 


ODT Chief Adamant 


Colonel J. Monroe Johnson, ODT 
chief, has constantly refused to re- 
sort to priorities for any class of 
freight movement contending that all 
users of freight facilities will have 
to share equally in the transportation 
shortage conditions. The carriers 
themselves are equally opposed to a 
preference system for freight, bas- 
ing their opposition on the experi- 
ence of a preference system during 
the last war and the fact that a 
preference system for the benefit 
of export grain would require the 
roads to give preference to freight 
which returns a lower freight rev- 
enue. 


Government officials responsible 
for the export program and those 
interested in relief feeding are firm 
for an export freight priority, but 
it is believed that at this time State 
Department officials who are nego- 
tiating international problems are 
opposed to this action. 


UNRRA and other relief feeding 
experts say that a famine crisis equal 
in gravity to last year will occur 
in Italy, Greece and Poland not later 
than next March and that other 
western European nations may be 
forced to reduce their bread rations 
to a point where a political upheaval 
can result unless we maintain our 
export commitments. 


Export Goal Impossible 
The possibility that we can attain 


anything like our present export goal © 


is slim, according to the statement 
of Mr. Anderson and the appraisal 
of export possibilities by grain trade 
experts. In his statement to the 
president for the Cabinet Committee 
—which is composed of Secretary of 


Commerce Averell Harriman and Un- 
der Secretary of State Will Clayton 
and the Secretary of Agriculture— 
Mr. Anderson said that after view- 
ing the size of our corn crop we 
could potentially move 550,000,000 
bus of all grains into export chan- 
nels, but on the basis of the trans- 
portation and shipping bottlenecks 
it may not be possible to reach the 
early goal of 400,000,000 bus. 

The official statement of liftings of 
grains for export reveals that we are 
60,000,000 bus short of the allocated 
210,000,000 bus for the July-Decem- 
ber 1946 period. To attain the 400, 
000,000-bu export goal for the cur- 
rent crop year we would have to 
move approximately 250,000,000 bus 
in the period from January-June 30, 
1947. With internal water trans- 
portation closed for half of this pe- 
riod it is difficult for the grain trade 
to see how this half year goal can 
be reached unless a system of ex- 
port freight priorities is invoked. 

Last week a meeting between gov- 
ernment officials and grain export 
trade officials decided that virtually 
every bushel of wheat in export posi- 
tion on the East coast be definitely 
earmarked for the British-American 
occupation zone in Germany and 
army Officials agreed that the Hud- 
son river channel will be kept open 
until available grain from Hudson 
river ports has been exported. 

In connection with army require- 
ments it has been reported, but not 
confirmed, that Colonel Raymond 
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Harrison of the USDA shipping and 
storage branch, has ordered the grain 
branch of that agency to start large 
scale rice procurement for the Japa- 
nese occupation zone. No USDA 
official was willing to admit the au- 
thority of Colonel Harrison to inter- 
vene in the procurement program. 

Following the publication of the 
White House announcement of the 
conclusion of the flour production 
restrictions and the revelation that 
we may not meet our export goals, 
commodity exchanges interpreted the 
estimated wheat and corn carryovers 
at the end of the current crop year 
bearishly and prices broke sharply 
from recent high levels. 

Grain prices have been subject to 
a whip-saw influence of great actual 
demand, which will probably be sup- 
ported by dollar credits or govern- 
ment advances to foreign nations and 
which is estimated by competent agri- 
cultural specialists as far in excess 
of our export possibilities measured 
by physical limitations of our internal 
facilities to move grains to export 
position. Our corn and wheat crops 
are greatly in excess of domestic de- 
mands unless high hog price support 
levels encourage farmers to hold corn 
off the market in anticipation of a 
greatly expanded spring pig crop. 

On the basis of an export program 
involving the movement of 267,000,- 
000 bus of wheat, Secretary Ander- 
son estimates that we will have a 
carryover of wheat at the end of 
this crop year of approximately 250,- 
000,000 bus. 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 




















WHEAT 

Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Seattle Duluth 

Dec. May Jan. Mar. Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May 
Nov. 26 ... 216% 194% 214 208% 208% 202% aes o 200 eer 
eeOv. 22 «ee S888 193% 213 206% 207 201% eee oeas 200 
Nov. 28 ... HOLIDAY 
Nov. 29 ... 209% 191% 209% 203 204% 186% ieee io68 200 
Nov. 30 ... 204 187% 204 197% 199% 181% ree Pera: 200 
Dec. 2 .... 202 186% 203% 196% 200% 182% ere shbracs 200 

CORN: 8 

Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 

Dec. May Jan. Mar. Dec. May Dec. Mar. Dec. May 
Nov. 26 Saas eve 134% 132% ‘aw oe 82% 74% 77% 67% 
NOV. BT ... 132% 131% era cae 81% 74% 76% 66% 
Nov. 28 ... HOLIDAY 
Nov. 29 ... eoae anes 131 130% ah bee ee.5 80% 73% 76% 65% 
Nov. 30 ... nea’ ae ee 129 128% 78% 70% 73% 64 
Dec. 2. re ams 1295 128% 719% 70% 74% 64% 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on 
carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth 
Spring OFAN «,..-. SPREE Cans! Ge ee Ei cabaM vena WH 23040 ba85 err Sere 
Hard winter bran .. ae, Peete eee eee 40.00 @ 40.50 er: ee 45.00 @ 46.00 
Soft winter bran .. eer) Sere cor. Meee eee anes Ke0CE wa. io, wee 
Stand. middlings* .. ees mee 42.00@ 43.00 eee. Ore rr, seer re gee 
Flour middlingst .. eee eee «+++ @45.00 46.00 @ 47.00 Trt. weer 53.50@ 54.40 
(eee eee) ieee 47.00@ 48.00 eee nie rr) Ae To ee 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Cleveland Atlanta 
Spring Bran ....... $49.00@50.00 $54.00@55.00 $ ....@52.50 wer. ween See 
Hard winter bran .. 49.00@50.00 54.00 @55.00 oe ae -»-@51.00 50.00 @ 52.00 
Soft winter bran .. 49.00@50.00 54.00@55.00 eer Sere -..@51.00 ee Fre 
Stand. middlings* .. 51.00@52.00 56.00@57.00 -.-@56.50 ...-@53.00 56.50@57.00 
Flour middlingst 57.50 @58.50 ee Tee oteeh eses ....@56.00 58.50@ 61.00 
BeOG. GOR sc viceeesscs 64.00@64.50 69.00@70.00 Sc tOSEE Sees weer, Ser ons tO ese 
. Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
yo. eer er $....@29.00 $....@30.00 $ ....@33.00 
TWinnipew ...rccsee - -@28.00 -@29.00 Ter. eer 


*Brown shorts. 


+tGray shorts. “| Fort William basis. 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the’‘United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted) on Nov. 23, and corresponding date of a 


year ago: 





r—Wheat— _ -+-—-Corn——, -——Oats——, -—-Rye——,._ --Barley— 
1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 
og eee 1,951 4,191 506 76 798 106 71 365 4 4 
BIOBTON cece sctccevsecs 86 592 ce i By as aT 358 re ou 
POU vo cccenacecin 6,780 5,690 595 262 5,070 6,966 162 150 1,245 745 
MOORE coccccccoves 194 1,118 és + -. 1,256 Ke bs 2s es 
OCHIGRRO ioe cevsetesd 1,184 3,191 4,054 1,227 2,069 5,923 383 1,722 726 1,246 
BMORE oc ccrcscece os oe oe ee e¢ os a oe 6 os 
DOUIGE cc ccc ccc cccces 14,918 15,482 6 87 1,009 4,125 5 69 3,590 4,047 
POPt Worth 2. cccvces 6,035 6,356 130 105 189 534 3 26 13 70 
oO eer 1,846 1,454 ee se 25 
po rrr 7,069 10,231 ay o's 122 598 
po Se ee 1,982 1,828 970 354 226 377 118 31 
BOMGAS City ..cccsess 11,120 29,182 584 557 295 1,466 71 151 459 134 
Milwaukee ........... 291 518 158 213 49 -. 4,704 3,888 
BEIMMMORPONS 2... cee cvee 1,121 2,385 305 124 1,184 13,323 722 1,078 9,682 7,219 
New Orleans ........ 331 589 305 19 138 74 31 
Pe ROEM ervereersee 179 605 9 31 18 558 1 es 
eres 5,857 9,770 §45 1,723 206 2,908 101 229 513 354 
oy. SERRE ET ee < 462 213 8 +e ew ws 48 
Philadelphia ......... 1,130 2,161 297 41 284 371 35 45 oe 
BIOGR CUE 6 ccc cvctes 32 36 48 727 40 554 3 3 414 1 
Xe . ere 1,418 3,260 489 271 801 1,248 2 12 82 
Se Oe ras eee 2,595 4,244. 1,161 305 351 1,857 3 16 17 32 
MME. ved vos vous UeNs 3,353 6,191 1 ea 30 36 pe 1 56 
Ee eaeeeae cera 206 663 307 154 o6 85 eo 
DER 5 fe Kesecttee 69,678 109,737 10,932 6,129.13,083 41,730 1,678 4,252 21,636 18,532 
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it needed for export, and the liftting of rather slow, the trade confining purchases quotatio 
the 85% limitation on shipments to the to immediate wants, in the expectation ss". 
domestic trade, came somewhat as a sur- of lower price levels. Mills are limiting in oe 
prise, since only a few days previously offerings until the boxcar shortage im- = pe 
it had refused, on direct plea from the proves. ol hag 
industry, to suspend the limitation. The Quotations Nov. 30, in 100-lb cottons: tren A } 
withdrawal of the CCC from the wheat hard winter wheat bakery standard patent comes : 
market brought about a sharp weakening $5.45, short patent $5.60, family patent ess 
in wheat, and a 25c break in flour prices. $6.20, high protein clears $5.10, low pro- bun 
Millers, however, do not think the world tein $4.70; soft winter wheat baker cake ing a : 
situation has changed over night, and they $6.25, short patent $5.55, family patent Bernat 
look for continued heavy export demand $6.40, straight $5.70, clears $5.30; spring Seery 
for flour. They made good sales last week wheat short patent $5.85, standard patent soe Sai 
grade $5.55@5.65; truck lots 30c higher on to Brazil, Venezuela, Panama, and other eae Page ge i aa protein clears siderable 
all grades. points in the southern hemisphere, for -50, low p 5.40. 2 
U. S. FLOUR MARKETS Omaha: Hampered by shipping diffi- December-February shipment. The Cuban Toledo: Car shortage hasn’t reached the ate 
culties in obtaining a sufficient number subsidy, however, for the opening quarter extreme here that it has in the South- in offer! 
of boxcars, millers here have resorted of 1947, has not been decided as yet. west, but some mills are on the verge of Quota’ 
THE SOUTHWEST mostly to export shipments. Two mills China is in need of considerable flour. closing down for temporary periods un- @7.09, 
here a have been shipping to European customers With no restrictions against the shipment less they can get cars; so far they have $6.15 6. 
a Say) Remora of Saw peomee- and another to South America, where, mill- of clears to England, a lot of business been, getting by only from day-to-day or ‘Jears $! 
tion controls brought no immediate change . th. ; s 7 = * ome ry ’ onl in these grades is expected. No accept- hour-to-hour. Whatever the price offered ony : 
in the flour market picture. Export de- po yee og —— eatin,” Baan yer soe wef ances against spring wheat offerings have or bid for wheat, it isn’t coming out. Flour ee 
mand remains aggressive, while domestic considerably during the past week in the been received as yet, however. It is un- buyers are waiting, not wanting to load al 
buyers hang back in anticipation of lower i 1 ti that derstood prices asked were regarded as up at what they consider inflated vziues Philac 
oe, scenes te lee Se tae eee ae ae a od about 50c bag too high and millers are cautious and not pre: ing the 85% 
by the sharp break in wheat last week end. pope gas on A yas ae ‘soeene pot ny Regardless of governmental opinion about sales. . ceived 
_ atee 5 ee ee ae go down. Instead, millers say, the prices world needs, spring wheat millers con- Cleveland: Jobbers are not inclined to oa 
around A o ee AM q por 95% 2 on popular brands have remained static fidently believe there will be all the ex- uy at present prices. Most jobbers have ¢ a | 
102% in the cate a wore ‘tives large 2nd have gone up in a few isolated cases. port business they can handle, and that enough low-priced flour contracted for an- al 
year ago. As * ton d CE Genie & Hard wheat bakery short patents sold for they will be able to run their mills at other 90 days, and it may last loner, oe 
part was uuee’ ree averaging aro $5.75 sacked, carlots, Omaha. Mills were capacity well into next summer. In fact, Stocks are very large with jobbers and er ba " 
quarter of the total. reluctant to quote other prices on the they turned down some proffered business bakers, and the month of December a for v 
. we ee Sa domestic basis. a Bay song Ai age A ge is ual ean large sweet goods month—not so much a. r? 
eature 0 o s 5. , f et , handle for e nex r 5 } 
tial inquiry for flour continued to reach Wichita: Mills operated six days last Shipping Givectinns on Gementio busl- ge gy Rig I og on gy Merc = they he 
mills from the general license area, and week. Operations were again curtailed by 1... are heavy, with the shortage in box- lent 456 deen ? . the pre 
there was the additional stimulus of British the boxcar shortage, which shows no ap- cars, particularly at interior points, reach- en go iit delle tee au. wate, th 
inquiry for clear flours, the latter country preciable improvement. a were low, ing an acute stage. ple stocks of flour at contracts that will freer ab 
being given permission to buy such types, ranging from 15 to 25%, with bens Pa New bookings by northwestern companies carry them through February. Sugar is in- ent sto 
—— seats bane ak WM. sg b i last week represented about 62% of ca- sufficient for December. Black maiket oe 
Scattered lots of 10,000 to 15,000 sacks oe —— at =e, Sone asis pacity, compared with 115% a week earlier sugar at $35 ewt is not available. Short. Many 
of clears were sold at $5.50, sacked, Gulf, | rsne tage 86.76 hake a ge cont and 117% a year ago. ening is more plentiful, but prices scem making 
to English importers, but this rapidly ab- vy 4 spre ge bd Reore. Saeure: wate Quotations Dec. 2: spring standard pat- too-high, and it is predicted prices micht found 1 
sorbed clears surpluses and offers grew $5.50, clears $5.25 bulk. ent $5.45@5.50, short patent $5.55@5.60, advance 8c more. The baker, generally aheail, 
searce in that price range. Asking prices Hutchinson: Flour interest quickened with high gluten $5.75@5.80, established brands speaking, is not very happy these days, Also 
were raised to almost a level with straights, announcement of the end of government of family flour, enriched $6.30@6.35, first His business is good, but with these on perience 
ranging from $5.85@6, a substantial total quota regulations and bookings were on an clear $5.30@5.35, second clear $4.30@4.40, costs of material and recent advance in Demand 
being offered. enlarged scale last week. The family whole wheat $5.45@5.50, all prices in sacks. labor his profits are growing smaller «ach and pul 
Latin American demand remains excellent, trade has been dormant but export inter- Interior mills, including Duluth: A little week, and he is very reluctant about ad- ply anc 
with large amounts being sought by the est is keen and some of the large bakers 4°. to eastern and central states’ trade vancing his prices again fearing that he from o1 
Philippines, Bolivia, Brazil and generally were anxious to extend commitments. Some was worked last week, but mills found may discourage the housewives from ly- minute 
throughout South America. Some requests round lot contracts were closed. Shipping puyers slow:to come in, due to current ing sweet goods at a corner bakery Turkey 
were in the range of 100,000 to 150,000 directions have been pressing, and an eas- high price. Dusshaase wate iinited as Family flour at a standstill for se eral parted 
sacks. Shipping space is at a premium, as a ing of the car shortage kept mills operat- buyers anticipated some price concessions reasons. More shortening came too ate advance 
result of the long maritime tie-up, and ing Thanksgiving Day and Sunday. Al- later. Boxcars are needed for shipping to stimulate home baking for this vear. on a fir 
schedule changes and other irregularities though wheat was off slightly, the weak still is tight and may become worse. No home baking except cakes or cookies Booki 
make it difficult for exporters. feed position kept prices firm and little for the holidays, and this type of home diatinue 
The government of the Philippines is changed from the preceding week. THE CENTRAL WEST baking favors soft wheat flour—not bread ed that 
commandeering all flour coming to the Salina: The demand for flour has been Chicago: There has been no rush to buy flour. However, the scarcity of swgar forthcor 
islands to forestall a black market which rather light. Shipping directions are very flour since the 85% production order was stamps may alter that prediction, unless the price 
it is believed might develop because of good with production curtailed account the lifted. It is a little too early to tell if OPA relieves the situation for the house- through 
low flour stocks created by the recently shortage of boxcars. buyers will re-enter the market, but so wives. All in all, the demand for ‘our 78,000 b 
ended Pacific coast strike. Not over 50,000 Texas: Domestic demand is slow, but far there has been very little new buying. at these prices, from any source, is very tier Vit 
sacks is reported in Manila warehouses. that for export is very active; export in- Price still seems to be the important fac- limited. Low price contracts will be de- America 
Apparently it will have no effect on ex- quiry is called “tremendous” and sales tor and as most bakers have their re- pleted, and with the exception of “me Fainil 
porters, as the flour is being handled nor- are heavy with a large percentage of quirements covered until after the first urgent orders trade may be for the jext ply on 
mally in other respects. clears, and the accumulation of the latter, of the year they are waiting for a reces- 60 days. : saler re 
Sxport straights sold in the range of which was burdensome not long ago, is sion in prices. Most prices are unchanged Quotations Nov. 30: spring wheat fim- was exl 
$6@6.25, sacked, Gulf, although wider lim- now in a fair way to be entirely cleaned to 5c lower. ily $6.26, high gluten $6.25, standard puient certain 
its represented the extreme. up, and that market is strong. Appar- Quotations Nov. 30: spring top patent $5.80, first clear $5.60; hard winter w)eat i. dos 
For the most part bakers are not buy- ently there are no sales to PMA, as their $5.84@5.94, standard patent $5.74@5.84, first family $6.20, high gluten $5.90, standard a slicht 
ing, the majority apparently feeling that offers are much below obtainable export clear $5.10@5.44, family flour $6.30@6.35, patent $5.50, first clear $5.30; soft w ter structur 
prices will go lower. Scattered lots of values. Operations continue at full attain- hard winter short patent $5.53@5.74, 95% wheat family $6.10, short patent §'.20, ter grac 
moderate and small size, however, continue able capacity but shipments are generally patent $5.44@5.64, first clear $5.17@5.39, straight $5.60, first clear $5.10. the lev 
to make up a fair business total and some at least a week or two behind schedule soft winter short patent $5.95@6.45, stand- EASTERN STATES Quota 
purchases were made even for December due to volume of shipping directions, not ard patent $5.50@6.25, first clear $4.70@5.25. Buffalo: Little change is reported for ard $5. 
shipment, representing either a on account of inability to secure cars, St. Louis: New business was rather light flour. The trade continues well booked patent 
low bookings by the buyer or _ Dives though car situation is tight. Prices for with local mills last week. Outside of with sales practically nil. The bo car 5.65; 8 
oes Ric ag Mn Bong Fa ne be iteas all types of flour generally 10c sack higher some scattered lots to larger bakers, very situation continues extremely serious. ‘les patent 
tions continue to pour in from the baking than a week ago. Quotations Nov. 30, little was placed on the books. The small- of tally Gear al below Salanes Because Pittsb 
industry, and mills generally are behind 100’s: family flour, extra high patent $6.10 er bakers resisted the current prices. There ¢ t56 # I SS aiEnare he h 
on shipments, partly the result of boxcar @6.20, high patent $5.85@5.95; standard is a big demand for export Near sii et ae i gg gg or ; ae ol S 
shortages and partly the necessity of bakers, not enriched $5.82@5.92, delivered ay) directions, resulting in a moderate what this week. Spring family, which a @a of 
promptly filling boat space for export sales TCP. amount ‘beth beoked Gnenar aerate : dd i i 
held up during the maritime strike. THE NORTHWEST eng . &' week ago was up 8c from Nov. 16, ad- flours d 
Family flour business is dull, and prices . and the coal strike are limiting trades. vanced 2c; hard winter family up 10c and ever, he 
te coniewnat penind the upward trend Minneapolis: Most spring wheat mills re- Jobbers report a few small lots placed for soft winter first clear advanced 5c per the pre 
ae the “past two weeks. Not only flour, port the flour market as quiet. About the nearby shipment only. Bakers are not im- ewt. Soft winter straight declined 1l0c remain 
but most other foods, are very expensive only demand is for quick shipment, and pressed with prevailing prices and are with others of the wheat flour list un- tions ar 
now and large amounts of ‘money are but few mills can promise that. Buyers looking for a decline in prices in the near changed from a week ago. : is hapy 
needed to carry inventories. Wholesalers complain that prices are too high. Trade future. Spring wheat mills are offering Quotations Nov. 30, cottons, f.o.b. |‘uf- in alm 
are caatinge: about carrying large stocks needs are generally well covered for 60 rather sparingly, while Kansas mills are falo: spring family $6.52, high gluten §».40, up to e: 
as a result, In addition, there is probably t?, 90 days in advance, although many offering somewhat freer. High protein standard $5.90, first clear $5.65; hard \in- so it m 
a tendency to clean up first the non- bakers have anticipated their requirements clears are selling close to straight prices, ter family $6.52, high gluten $6.40, st id- the mill 
usable brands of flour that were purchased ¢Ven further. low protein about 20c less. Flour prices ard $5.91, clear $5.45; soft winter family Cake a 
during the extreme flour scarcity and hold The announcement from Washington that are unchanged. $6.50, short patent $5.90, straight $0.50, and th 
off buying regular brands until this is the government had secured all the wheat Central states mills are finding sales first clear $4.95. and fine 
accomplished. Some family flour mer- New York: With the end of some ‘our is chea 
chandisers feel that retail flour stocks are SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS export controls and of the 85% restric!ion, substitu 
low, pantry inventories high and whole- Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 Ibs). (Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 © SUbstantial export inquiry is apparent. lio- ine. 
sale stocks about normal. Consumer de- lbs.) All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. mestic buyers are avid for immediate (e- ao 
mand may be impeded by high shortening livery at almost any figure with practically ow. | 
prices and sugar scarcities, it is felt. Chicago Mpls. Kans.City St.Louis Buffalo all mills behind in their shipments. For strike, 
A slight and probably temporary break SHINE THAN occ siveceserces $6.30@6.35 $6.30@6.35 $...@... $...@... $...@6.52 the future at current levels, cautio is reported 
in the car shortage appeared evident in Spring high gluten ............ 5.84@5.94 5.75@5.85 ...@... ...@5.85 ...@6.40 shown both by buyers and sellers, for Bakers 
the Southwest in the past week. The se eee 5.74@5.84 5.45@5.50 «+-@... 5.75@5.80 ---@5.90 with contracts on the books at al:ost buying 
change was not great, but it represented SG “Ee: MEE cic eeisceesses 5.10@5.44 5.30@5.35 o% » -@5.50 ---@5.65 $1 less, neither are anxious for the \m- Prices ¢ 
some improvement, probably the result PEGG Witter TAMU ov ccc scsvccee ee eee ---@... 5.50@5.65 -@6.20 ++ @6.52 ble at existing prices. Mill offers are ties an 
of better deliveries by eastern lines to the Hard winter high gluten ....... 5.52@5.74 ...@. oes ee -@5.60 ...@6.40 small with many obviously preferring (0r- after, J 
western gateways. Nevertheless, the short- Hard winter standard ......... 5.44@5.64 coe « 5.45@5.50 ...@5.45 ---@5.91 eign trade to domestic, but, except for slow de 
age still bears heavily on milling opera- Hard winter first clear ........ 5.17@5.39 ot 5.20@5.25 ...@5.10 +. @5.45 the larger bakers, there seems to be | ttle Quota 
tions. This fact, together with the holiday DUEL. WERNGP TAME 600 cc cwccesec See re re Ee -»--@6.40 ...@6.50 concern for supplies ‘into the new | ear $5.40 5, 
last week, cut Kansas City flour output Soft winter short patent ....... 5.95@6.45 ...@... 5.65@6.10 ...@5.55 ...@5.90 until conditions settle down and the !v- short pa 
to 84% of capacity, against 92% in the Soft winter straight ........... 5.50@6.25 ...@... 5.50@5.65 ...@5.70 ...@5.50 moval of all restrictions can be proj rl) @6, me 
preceding week and 94% a year ago. Soft winter first clear ......... ray Ure eee eee Oo -@5.30 ...@4.95 evaluated. ent $5. 
Quotations Dec. 2, sacked, carlots: hard Rye flour, white ......ccccseees 7.85@7.99 7.50@7.55 -@. --@7.50 °...@8.25 Scattered sales of springs and south. °st- first cle 
winter bakery short patent $5.55@5.65, Pere. Ty, GOP bo 6-6 ce cckctces -»-@4.14 6.90@6.95 ---@ - @5.80 ---@7.50 erns are made, with soft winters om tised br 
standard patent $5.45@5.50, straight $5.35 BPE, BPGR DEER 6c ccvcevces -»-@5.59 5.35@5.40 @ - @5.55 ---@5.83 all sections very tight. Clears also are 6.17; ca 
@ 7 eee ie tamale beeen tn —_ oe New York Phila. Boston Cleveland Atlanta prmegte mooned — — ~~ : a. = 
high ‘protein '$5.20@5.25, first clear low SPring family ................. $6.62@6.70 $6.50@6.75 $6.80@7.09 $...@6.26 $...@ ... west priced practically at standard p: ent Atlant 
protein $5@5.15, second clear $4.30@4.60, SPring high gluten ............ 6.55@6.65 6.15@6.25 6.55@6.72 ...@6.25 6.90@7.05  jevels. Quotations are approximately the on dome 
soft. wheat straights $6.60@6.¢8, patents Spring standard ............... 6.00@6.20 6.05@6.15 6.15@6.32 ...@5.80 6.30@6.55 same as the preceding week, with adva ices ed was 
F 3 > 5 2 D 9 ° j 
$5.65 @ 6.10. Spring first clear .............. 5.65@6.00 5.50@5.65 5.85@6.02 ...@5.60 6.25@6.40 of a few cents on the lower ends of ° 0st Section 
Seven mills report domestic business ac- Hard winter high gluten ....... ---@... 5.95@6.00 ...@... ...@5.90 ...@... ranges. as flour 
tive, 6 fair, none quiet, 2 slow, 2 dull. Hard winter standard ......... 5.80@6.00 5.85@5.90 6.00@6.17 ---@5.50 5.90@6.15 Quotations Nov. 30: spring family ‘our uyers 
ane Hard winter first clear ........ 63-2 so 050@ ose coo@ oce ---@5.30 5.16@5.41 . 89 @6.7 5 5 stind- and it 
Oklahoma City: Sales last week ranged ; . ’ $6.62@6.70, high glutens $6.55@6.65, 5 : 
a u ‘ee : ne Soft winter family ............ ere fre or. mee TT. mee -+-@6.10 6.25@7.05 ard patents $6@6.20, clears $5.65@6; s«.ith- hess has 
from 20 to 80% and averaged 59%, com- soft winter short patent ...... ++:@... 64.@... 6.00@6.40 ...@6.20 5.91@6.51 Vs ghd at a rage ds this ye; 
vared with 58% reck af d 84% P } 0. ++ - @O. -91@6.6 western short patents $6@6.10, stand irds e: 
pares Vie Sen S We ago and stn” & Soft winter standard ......... 5.60@5.70 5.45@5.65 5.85@6.00 ---@5.60 5.53@5.74 $5.80@6; soft winter standard patents 60 have im 
year ago. There were a number of round Soft winter first clear ......... i TS! ee -+-@5.10 56.16@5.41 @5.70. - are up 
lot sales of clears booked for export. Of ge a es. 8.00@8.3 8.00@8.15 .@. .--@8.35 7.60@7.80 2 fU. ing felt 
the domestic sales the family buyers took Be. GN NE ig oc kecciccascese Ae eee = Jue ke ee ...@7.00 al: Boston: The announcement of mod ca- After 
72% and the bakers 28%. Operations purum, gran., bulk ........... ---@5.79 ...@... 5.94@6.02 ...@... ...@... tion of restrictions on the use of — ing, bal 
ranged from 35 to 100% and averaged Seattle 8. Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg ™estic flour had no immediate effect p ‘ce inquiries 
83%, compared with 90% a week ago and = o wise in the Boston flour market. Lea ‘ers strike is 
78% a year ago. Prices closed unchanged Family patent ...... -@6.45 $...@... Spring first clearf .. ...@... ...@... in the industry stated that until yme itha «. 
from the previous week. Quotations, de- Soft winter straight.. @ oF ooo « Spring top patentf.. $...@5.05 $...@5.30 relief from the boxcar shortage bec mes Pr Pa 
livered Oklahoma points in 100-Ib cottons, Bakery grades ...... ++  E.38 > + Spring second patent] ...@4.40 ...@4.60 apparent the lifting of restrictions will delayed. 
Nov. 30: carlots, family short patent $5.55 Pastry .-.--.--+++++: ++ @5.21 o- Spring exports§ -+-@11.63 ...@... not mean much, as permission to grind out’ 
@6, standard patent $5.35@5.80; bakers Ontario soft winterst ...@5.50 ...@... more is inconsequential while flour move- week bi 
short patent, unenriched $5.75@5.85, bak- Ontario exports§ .... ...@6.55 @. ments are hampered in this manner. De- close w 


ers standard $5.65@5.75, bakers straight **In cottons, Fort William basis. tSecondhand cottons. {98-lb cottons. §280-lb cottons. spite the continued slow demand, ‘our 
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quotations are 17 to 27c higher on the 
average. Oné prominent local operator 
jin analyzing buyers’ reluctance to ex- 
tending their commitments referred to an 
old business maxim which called for ex- 
treme caution when a commodity rise be- 
comes front page news. Offerings con- 
tinue to be light on prompt shipment 
pusiness, but many mills are actively seek- 
ing business for February and March de- 


livery. Large buyers are showing some 
interest in long term commitments, In 
pakery lines chain operators doing a di- 


rect consumer business are meeting con- 
siderable resistance to current high prices. 
gmaller outlets maintained their fairly 
long standing position of showing interest 
in offerings based on immediate delivery. 
Quotations Nov. 30: spring family $6.80 
@7.09, short patent $6.25@6.42, standard 
$6.15@6.32, high gluten $6.55@6.72, first 
clears $5.85@6.02; hard winter short patent 


$6@6.17; soft winter flour $5.85@6, high 
ratio $6@6.40. 
Philadelphia: News of the abolition of 


the 85% domestic quota regulation was re- 
ceived with elation by the local trade 
even though most felt this governmental 
control should have been discontinued long 
ago. 

There was a general feeling among small- 
er bakers that the move paved the way 
for 2 banner Christmas holiday business 
because it meant increased amounts of 
flour would be available to them, provided 
they had luck in obtaining deliveries in 


the prevailing boxcar shortage. At any 
rate, they indicated they will feel a little 
freer about drawing more heavily on pres- 
ent stocks since the outlook for early 
replcnishment is much brighter. 

Many of the little fellows had been 
making inquiry for early shipment, but 
found the majority of mills sold well 
aheal, in some cases as far as March. 
Also fresh in their minds was the ex- 
perience in pre-Thanksgiving Day sales. 


Demand for sweet goods, particularly mince 
and pumpkin pies, far exceeded the sup- 
ply and customers were dashing madly 
from one bakeshop to another in a last 
minute effort to obtain the _ traditional 
Turkey Day desserts. Many bakeries de- 
parted from their usual custom of taking 
advance orders and let their goods go 
on a first-come, first-served. basis. 

Bookings of export business by mills 
continued to taper off, but it was expect- 
ed that additional demand soon will be 
forthcoming from this source at attractive 


price Shipments to foreign countries 
through the local port last week included 
78,000 bags of flour aboard the S. S. Whit- 


tier Victory as it sailed for five South 
American ports. 

Fainily flour seemed to be in good sup- 
ply on store shelves, but one large whole- 
saler reached the point where his supply 
was exhausted and he was unable to as- 
certain when a new shipment would arrive. 

A downturn in the wheat market caused 
a slight reaction in the over-all flour price 
structure with both spring and hard win- 
ter grades dipping an average of 10c from 
the levels of a week before. 

Quotations Nov. 30: soft winter stand- 
ard $5.45@5.65, straight $5.85@5.90, short 
patent $5.95@6; spring first clear $5.50@ 
5.65; standard patent $6.05@6.15, short 
patent $6.15@6.25, family $6.50@6.75. 

Pittsburgh: Flour quotations fluctuated 
here the entire week. Several times the 
prices fell as much as 20c sack and at the 
end of the week many mills quoted their 
fours down that much. Some mills, how- 
ever, held prices at about the same level as 
the previous week. Family flour prices 
remain about the same. Now that restric- 
tions are lifted from flour milling the trade 
is happy, but mill representatives state 
in almost all cases mills were grinding 
up to capacity of wheat available to them, 
So it makes small difference in output of 
the mills or their sales of flour at present. 
Cake and pastry flours are scarce here 
and those available sell at higher prices 
and find ready buyers. Lard, it is stated, 
is cheaper and more plentiful and sugar 
Substitutes are proving satisfactory and 


More are available, so that bakers are 
in the market for cake and pastry flours 
now. In districts affected by the coal 
Strike, a better family flour demand is 
reported the past week by retail stores. 
Bakers are not too much interested in 
buying flour now as they expect lower 
prices on flour, lard and other commodi- 
ties and lower taxes to come in, or 
after, January. Directions are good, but 


Slow deliveries are noted. 
_Quotations Nov. 30, cottons: hard winter 
$5.405.75, medium patent $5.45@5.80, 
short patent $5.50@5.85; spring wheat $5.70 
@6, medium patent $5.75@6.10, short pat- 
ent $5.80@6.20; high gluten $6.10@6.30, 
first clear $5.60@5.69; family flour adver- 
ised brands $6.20@6.49; other brands $¢@ 
5.17; cake and pastry flour $5.50@6.50. 
THE SOUTH 
Atlanta: News that the 85% limitation 
on domestic distribution had been terminat- 
ed was received with enthusiasm in this 
Section and was the high spot of the week 


as flour business had slowed to a walk. 
uyers are packing off from the market 
and it seems the annual holiday quiet- 


ness has taken effect about 15 days earlier 
this year, Shipments into this territory 
have improved some and in a few instances 
are up to date. The boxcar shortage be- 
‘ng felt more in some spots than others. 


J After their recent little spurt in buy- 
ing, bakers settled down “to just making 
inquiries, It was reported that the coal 


ome is slowing down bread sales in Ala- 
ama and that some bakers in that state 


are requesting that flour shipments be 
delayed, 

Flour prices shifted some during the 
Week but were about unchanged at the 
close with the exception of a 20c ad- 
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vance in some top grades of family flour 
and a wider spread in soft wheat short 
patent prices. However, it was indicated 
in a number of instances that lower prices 
were expected and that mills would sell 
under quotations. : 
Quotations Nov. 30: spring high gluten 
$6.90@7.05, standard $6.30@6.55, first clear 
$6.25@6.40; hard winter standard $5.90@ 


6.15, first clear $5.16@5.41, family $6.05@ 
6.75; soft wheat family $6.25@7.05; short 


patent $5.65@6.25, bulk, or $5.91 in 100’s, 
straights $5.27@5.48, bulk, or $5.53@5.74 
in 100’s; hard wheat short patent $5.66, 
bulk, or $5.92 in 100’s; cake flour extra 
fancy $6.60@6.70, pastry flour $5.70@5.80; 
soft wheat first clear $5.16@5.41. Self-ris- 
ing family flour is quoted 25c over plain. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: Premiums for hard wheat, rang- 
ing up to 35c bu over the other grades, 
have forced a big differential for the high 
protein grades of flour, but other quotations 
have gone up only nominally. Millers re- 
port a steady demand from domestic 
sources, but are still plagued with labor 
troubles on the waterfront and cannot 
operate at full scale until they can start 
grinding on their heavy export backlog. 
Interior mills which have access to the 
Columbia River have increased their pro- 
duction substantially as a consequence of 
being able to grind for the Orient, but 
Puget Sound mills are still working on 
a five-day short-shift basis. Family patent 
$6.45, bluestem $5.97, bakery $6.26, pastry 
$5.21. 

Portland: There were heavy inquiries the 
middle of the week for flour for export, 
with Chinese accounts interested in pur- 
chasing for any position. The assumption 
mid-week was that all export restrictions 
would be lifted, not borne out by later 
events. Mills are booked weeks ahead for 
the Philippines, South America, and for 
some of the European countries. Lifting 
of restrictions on domestic grind will be 
of benefit, providing an additional outlet 
for flour and lifting the nuisance of keep- 
ing records. Mills have been forced to par- 
cel out their grinds to domestic buyers; 
now they are free to sell where they 
please. There is ample export business, 
but mills are hoping that Chinese quotas 
are raised. Ample business can be done, 
for cash, for any position around $5 sack, 
f.a.s. for export straights. 

Quotations Nov. 30 were up from 5 to 
10c per sack for the week. Quotations 
are: All Montana $6.12, high gluten $6.27, 
bluestem bakers $5.88, cake $6.55, pastry 
$5.20, pie $5.20, whole wheat 190% $5.47, 
graham $5.25, cracked wheat $5.25. 


CANADIAN MARKETS 











Canadian flour mills 
without being 
export business 


Toronto- Montreal: 
are operating to capacity 
able to accept all the 


offering. They are fully booked up until 
the end of the year and many well into 
the new year. In addition to inquiries 


from their own direct export customers they 
are receiving requests for flour from United 
States brokerage concerns but have no flour 
available for this purpose. They are hard 
pressed to supply the orders already in 
hand. The transportation and bag situa- 
tion is steadily becoming worse and mills 
are greatly concerned over these _ prob- 
lems. With navigation closing at Mon- 
treal and the embargo at New York it is 
feared the Canadian winter ports will be- 


come badly congested. The coal miners’ 
strike in the United States will further 
aggravate an already difficult shipping 
situation. Inquiry from domestic buyers 
of flour is well above normal. Domestic 
prices are at ceiling levels and the value 


of government regulation flour for export 
to United Kingdom is also stabilized. Quo- 
tations Nov. 30: top patent springs for use 
in Canada $5.05 bbl, seconds $4.40, in 98's 
cotton, mixed cars, with 10c added for 
cartage where used; for export, govern- 
ment regulation flour $11.63 per 280 Ibs, 
December shipment, $11.88 January-Febru- 
ary-March, Halifax-St. John. 


The Canadian wheat board is_ issuing 
export permits for limited quantities of 
winter wheat flour but not much is offer- 


ing as wheat is scarce. Domestic buyers 
can get only enough flour to cover a part 
of their requirements. Ceilings exist in 
the domestic market and the price for ex- 
ports is increased by the addition of an 


equalization fee of $5.15 bbl. Quotations 
Nov. 30: standard grades $5.50 bbl, sec- 
ondhand cottons, Montreal freight basis; 


for export $6.55 bbl, f:a.s., 98’s cottons, 
Canadian seaboard, plus equalization fee of 
$5.15 bbl. 

Deliveries of winter wheat are at a 
standstill. Farmers are holding this grain 
for use as feed. Western feeding grains 
are in limited supply due to difficulties 
of transportation. Ceiling prices prevail. 
Quotations Nov. 30: $1.12@1.14 bu, shipping 
points in Ontario, the equivalent of the 
ceiling. 

Winnipeg: Demand for Canadian flour 
continues keen and sales, including do- 
mestic business last week were well in 
excess of 3,570,000 bus in terms of wheat. 
Export sales were made for January, Feb- 
ruary and March shipments with the United 
Kingdom purchasing roughly 3,000,000 bus 


and other countries, chiefly Italy, China, 
Brazil and the West Indies, 750,000 bus. . 


Domestic trade remains on a good scale 
and mills are now booked up to about the 
end of March on both export and domestic 
orders, Supplies are moving freely and 
there is no accumulation of stocks. Quo- 
tations Nov. 30: top patent springs for de- 
livery between Fort William and the Brit- 
ish Columbia boundary, $5.30 cottons; sec- 


ond patents $4.80, second patents to bakers 
$4.60. 
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KELLY- 
ERICKSON 


Company 
& 


OMAHA 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


Kelly - Erickson 
Service Can Help 
Solve Your Flour 


Buying Problems 











KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA . . . the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed **Made in Minnesota’’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 














ent. 


Tt ° 
D iamond D E trol from Montana Spring 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 


A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
Milled under Laboratory Con- 


heat. 
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WANT ADS 














v 
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Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 


$1. (Count six words for signature.) 


Situation Wanted advertisements 


will be accepted for 244c per word, 50c minimum. - Display Want 


Ads $4 per inch per insertion. 


7 


All Want Ads 


cash with order. 


v 





HELP WANTED 


v 


WANTED—SALES REPRESENTATION ON 
a brokerage basis on our complete line 
of poultry, hog and cattle feeds in states 
of New Mexico and Arizona. Flour and 
millfeed also available. Shellabarger Feed 
Mills, Salina, Kansas. 














WANTED — EXPERIENCED SCIENTIFI- 
cally educated assistant superintendent 
for large soya bean oil mill. Salary 
$4,500 per year to begin with; steady in- 
creases to be made if services warrant. 
Candidate must be of good character, 
energetic and well trained in expeller 
operations. Wire application and confirm 
by special delivery letter. Address 8288, 
The Northwestern Miller, 23-25 Beaver 
Street, New York 4, N. 





ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT BY 
large Minnesota mill grinding spring 
wheat and rye. Must be competent to 
supervise milling program and success- 
fully handle personnel under him. Should 
be less than 45 years of age, and some 
technical training would be an asset. 
Steady position with good salary to right 
man. Give complete details regarding 
yourself in first letter. Address 8199, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








EXECUTIVE SALES DIRECTOR WITH 
experience in all fields using silk bolt- 
ing and silk screen cloths. Has excellent 
opportunity with principal who is ex- 
clusive distributor for large foreign man- 
ufacturer. Applicant must be qualified 
to administer sales and operations of or- 
ganization to be formed. Full particu- 
lars as to background, experience, and 
qualifications essential when _ replying. 
Address 8293, The Northwestern Miller, 
23-25 Beaver Street, New York 4, N. Y. 





MACHINERY WANTED 


Vv 
WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








q 











WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, 1522 B. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 





WANTED—CAN UTILIZE 5 TO 10 AN- 
derson Oil Expellers. Give details, serial 
numbers, motor size and price. Address 
7897, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 














v 


FOR SALE—FOUR 16’ FISH ROTARY 
Ovens, in good condition. Complete with 
oil burners, exhaust fans, and vents. Now 
in use. To be dismantled and moved by 
buyer. $500 each. Purity Baking Co., St. 
Paul, Minn., GA 3891, Mr. Whalen. 





BAKERIES FOR SALE 














Vv 


RETAIL BAKERY IN DETROIT. DOING 
$80,000 yearly over counter. Liberal sugar 
quota. Lease at reasonable rent. Excel- 
lent money maker. Substantial down 
payment. Address 8254, The Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





WANTED—ALL GRADES FLOUR 
Old line (30 years) exporters desire new 





SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 


KANSAS STATE GRADUATE MILLING 
technology with 14 years’ experience op- 
erating and supervising mills using hard 
and soft wheats; also, cereal and feed 
mill operations, wants superintendent’s 
job working toward increased responsibili- 
ties and part ownership. Now employed. 
References. Address 8289, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 














tions, mills (no brokers) having 
no direct export sales foreign markets. 
Past sales world widely known private 
brands 150,000 bbls yearly. Ready place 
orders, prompt deliveries. Address 8277, 
The Northwestern Miller, 23 Beaver St., 
New York 4, N. Y. 














FOR SALE 


4—N. & M. 9”x24” double 
ROLLER MILLS with 
corrugated rolls. 


2—Richardson Automatic 
BAGGING SCALES. 


150’ of 9” SCREW CONVEYOR 
with troughing. 
1—9”x24” CORN CRUSHER, 
two roll. 
LOCATED CHICAGO 
WILL SELL CHEAP 
For immediate removal 


CONSOLIDATED 
PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


14-16 PARK ROW 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 











MILLS FOR SALE 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Production is in excess of 
demand, with bran the only item on the 
list that is reasonably firm. All grades 
show further declines for the week. A 
number of important interior mills had 
middlings and red dog on track and were 
seeking bids. The result was that where 
sales were made, they were usually at 
prices considered well under the market. 
It is not a question of price any more. 
Mixers are meeting with difficulty in dis- 
posing of their output, and, since they 
have more millfeed and ground grains on 
hand or in transit than they can readily 
absorb, they are not interested in further 
offerings. Little improvement can be looked 
for until prices reach a point that satisfies 
feeders, or colder weather makes heavier 
feeding necessary. Few feeders, it is be- 
lieved, have excess stocks on hand, so the 


situation could change almost overnight. 
There is a very wide spread in asking 
prices. A few mills, more fortunate than 


others, have their production sold for 30 
to 60 days in advance. Their quotations 
are several dollars a ton over what other 
mills are actually selling at, but the go- 
ing market seems to be: bran $41, standard 





HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 


Emphatically Independent 











v 





2 MILLS FOR SALE 
Capacity 240 and 500 bbls, respective- 
ly. Both are in Ontario, in perfect 
condition throughout, and have rail- 
way sidings. Complete information re- 
garding price, construction, etc., will 
be supplied to principals only. Write 
to: N. C. Dekker, Realtor, 983 Bay 
Street, Toronto, Ont. 








Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 


Flours and Grain 
D R.FIsHER,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. 











middlings $42@43, flour middlings $45, red 
dog $47@48. 

Kansas City: Millfeed prices dropped an 
average of $1 per day for the past week 
as the largest accumulation of millfeed 
on the market plus a poor demand left 
the market in a demoralized position. 
Probably the most significant point was 
the narrowing spread between bran and 
shorts which on one day, alone, Nov. 30, 
closed in from $8 to $4. Bran held its 
own due to the mild demand for dairy 
feeds, but mixers were reluctant to book 
shorts due to the poor poultry mash de- 
mand. Influential in the shorts decline 
at Kansas City was the pressure brought 
to bear by other markets where shorts 
were selling for a price decidedly lower 
than at Kansas City. The present sur- 
plus of shorts came about by high pro- 
duction at mills which were hoping to sell 
while the large differential between bran 
and shorts existed. But the temporary 
boxcar shortages and poor mixed feed 
demand has now left many cars on track 
with no shipping directions. In addition, 
millers report the mixed car demand is low. 
Quotations at Kansas City Nov. 30 were 
$40@40.50 for bran; shorts $46@47, with 
scattered sales and offers anywhere from 
$45 to $48. 

Oklahoma City: Millfeed quotations de- 
clined $5 on bran, $6 on mill run and $7 
on shorts. Quotations, straight cars: bran 
$2.10@2.15, mill run $2.30@2.35, shorts $2.50 
@2.55; mixed or pool cars 5c additional. 

Wichita: Supply exceeds demand. Prices 
show a further decline. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City: bran $42@43, shorts $51@52. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed is increasingly drag- 
gy, with little or no demand at sharply 
reduced prices. Business is limited to 
seattered sales to merchants and jobbers. 
Quotations, Kansas City basis: bran $42, 
mill run $46, gray shorts $50.50. 

Salina: The demand for millfeed re- 
mains very slow with prices sharply low- 
er. Supplies are plentiful. Quotations, 
basis Kansas City: bran $42@43, gray 
shorts $51@52. 

Fort Worth: Offerings exceed current 
demand; sales are almost at a_ stand- 
still though prices are down. Quotations: 
wheat bran $45@46, gray shorts $53.50@ 
54.40, burlaps, delivered TCP. 

Toledo: A debacle in millfeed prices 
seems under way, although bran _- still 
seemed marketable last week at $49 ton 
and flour middlings at $54, sacks, f.o.b. 
Toledo; some mills may have sold for even 
less depending upon circumstances. 

Cleveland: Dormant is the word for the 
millfeed market. There is no demand 


whatsoever. Prices are somewhat lower 
than last week. Quotations Nov. 29: 
bran $51, standard middlings $53, white 


middlings $56. 


Buffalo: Ample supplies and poor demand 
for millfeed have resulted in a weaker mar- 
ket with prices somewhat lower, especially 
heavy grades of feed, which are described 
from one source as ‘dragging badly.’’ Quo- 
tations, f.o.b. Buffalo, jutes: bran $49@50, 
standard middlings $51@52, flour middlings 
$57.50@58.50, red dog $64@64.50. 

Boston: Millfeed prices continue their 
downswing in the Boston market with de- 
clines ranging from $2 to $5 with the sin- 
gle exception of hominy feed which reg- 
istered an advance of $1.90. Offerings 
continue substantially heavy which served 
in most instances to only strengthen the 
buyers’ determination to extend their re- 
sistance to current asking prices. Buyers 
apparently have ample supplies for present 
needs and hesitate to accumulate addition- 
al stocks at the prevailing higher level 
of prices. The weather has. permitted 
grazing far beyond the usual period in 
this area. About the only business report- 
ed in any volume was consummated on a 
prompt shipment basis. Quotations: spring 
bran $52.50, middlings $56.50, mixed feed 
$57.50. 

Philadelphia: A general cautiousness on 
the part of buyers makes for continued 
dullness in the millfeed market here. Part 
of this reluctance to make purchases is 
ascribed to an ample supply in the hands 
of consumers. Another factor is the down- 
ward tendency of prices, which has some 
buyers thinking that a further reduction 
is in store and they are not going to 
make commitments until stocks on hand 
become low. Quotations Nov. 30: bran 


$54@55, standard middlings $56@57, red 
dog $69@70. 
Pittsburgh: Demand for millfeeds went 


to new lows the past week. In the min- 
ing regions grain dealers have curtailed 
credit to striking miners fearing a long 
out-of-work period. Offerings in all mill- 
feed lines exceed demand. Bran and stand- 
ard middlings $53.81 ton, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Atlanta: Demand slowing down; trend 
easier; supply sample; bran $50@52, gray 
shorts $58.50@61, brown shorts $56.50@ 


57, std. wheat midds. $59, wheat mill run 
feed $57@58. 

Seattle: Local mills are selling ahead 
wherever possible at existing prices, since 
they feel that with settlement of the water- 
front labor situation they will want all 
the shipping orders they can lay their 
hands on. Sales for nearby are easy but 
forward commitments are a little harder 
unless made on the basis of price conces- 
sions. The labor situation on Puget Sound 
still remains clouded, with the checkers’ 
union having moved into picket quarters 
a week ago when the masters, mates and 
pilots settled their differences with em- 
ployers. Puget Sound remains the only 
area on the Coast still tied up, and this 
has local mills still restricted by in- 
ability to get at their export commit- 
ments. It is felt that settlement is not 
far away, however, and when mills can 
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operate freely, they will have plenty of 
offal to move. Pressure from midwestern 
mills is already being felt in the Cali- 
fornia market, where the price went down 
about $3 ton last. week. Local market 
steady at $54 ton, Seattle-Tacoma. 

Portland: Mill run, shorts $54; 
middlings $56 ton. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices have remained 
stationary with demand and supply about 
equal. Bookings extend through February. 
Quotations: red bran and mill run and 
middlings $54, carlots, f.o.b. Ogden; Den- 
ver prices: $59; California prices: $59.50, 


bran, 





carlots, f.o.b. San Francisco; $59.75, f.0.b, 
Los Angeles. 

Toronto-Montreal: Millfeed is in heavy 
demand. It is cheap at ceiling prices and 


although production is at record levels 
far more could be sold to domestic buy- 
ers if it were available. Only limited 
exports are allowed. Quotations Noy. 30: 
bran $29, shorts $30, middlings $33 ton, 
net cash terms, bags included, mixe-| or 
straight cars, Montreal basis. 

Winnipeg: There has been no indication 
of any let-up in the demand for all types 
of millfeed for many months, and practi- 


eally all stocks from western mills are 
being eagerly picked up for shipme:t to 
eastern Canada. The usual modcrate 
amounts continue to move from Allerta 
mills to British Columbia, but the ¢reat 
bulk of the supplies from mills in the 
three prairie provinces continue to » to 


Ontario. Quotations: Manitoba and _ Sas- 
katchewan bran $28, shorts $29; Alberta 
bran $25.50, shorts $26.50; small lots ex- 
country elevators and warehouses $3 extra. 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: Top quality milling rr)» on 


track here sold last week at as high as 
$3 bu, but broke 15c Nov. 30, in sym- 


pathy with weakness in wheat. High 
prices have shut off all inquiry for ‘our, 
and even shipping directions are hard to 
get. Current sales are occasional cavrlots, 
but mostly mixed cars with wheat jlour. 
Pure white rye flour $7.50@7.55 sax in 
cottons, f.o.b. Minneapolis; pure medium 


$7.30@7.35; pure dark $6.90@6.95. 

St. Louis: Prices advanced 40@45c last 
week. Sales and shipping directions are 
slow. Pure white $7.65, medium $7.40, 
special medium $7.15, dark $5.95, rye meal 
$6.60. 


Chicago: Rye flour prices advanced ma- 
terially again last week, and this tends 
to restrict business even more. Sales con- 
tinue widely scattered and in smal! lots. 
Directions are only fair. White paten! rye 
$7.85@7.99, medium $7.55@7.79, dark $5.04. 


New York: Unprecedented high prices 
for rye flour have dried up all invjuiry. 
Pure white patents $8.20@8.30. 

Buffalo: Short crops and good demand 


are reported as resulting in rye sales go- 


ing on a cash premium basis. White and 
medium advanced 70c and dark 65c sack. 
Quotations, cottons, f.o.b. Buffalo: white 


$8.25, medium $8.05, dark $7.50. 

Pittsburgh: Majority of mills wit! drew 
from the rye flour market the past week. 
Rye flour prices skyrocketed to new highs. 
Demand is about nil although some _ bak- 
ers and jobbers would like to buy miodest 
amounts for replacements of their dwindling 
rye flour stocks. Rye flour, pure white 
$8.11@8.21, medium $8.01@8.11, dark $7.81 
@7.91. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $6.47, Wisconsin 
white patent $7.92. 


Philadelphia: Pushed forward by the un- 
abated strength of cash rye, quotations in 


the local market have gone into new 
high ground. Meanwhile, activity con’ inues 
at a low ebb because bakers have yund 


these new prices unattractive and _ mill 
representatives have expressed the opin- 
ion that bakeries might reduce their out- 
put of rye products until the price situ- 
ation becomes more favorable. The Nov. 
30 quotation of $8@8.15 compares with 
$7.25@7.50 a week earlier. 





Cleveland: Millers are not anxio:s to 
quote rye flour prices. Most mills have 
none to offer. Rye grain reached th» all- 
time high price of $3 bu, too high ‘o in- 
terest millers, jobbers or bakers. Ry: flour 
cannot be used for rye bread unless bak- 
ers raise the price of rye bread ay) roxi- 
mately 3c lb. Quotations Nov. 29: itent 
white rye flour $8.35@8.60, mediu: rye 
flour $8.10@8.35. 

et 
4h 

OATMEAL MARKETS 

a 





Toronto-Montreal: This is the season of 


activity in oat products and demand 3s 
fully up to normal. These mills have had 
a good run on export orders throug! the 
summer and fall months. The ceilg } 
the price. Quotations Nov. 30: rolle: oats 
$3.15 bag, in 80-lb cottons; oatmeal, ™ 


98-Ib jutes $3.85, f.0.b. Toronto or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Colder weather has brought 
about some improvement in the demand 
for rolled oats and oatmeal in the three 
prairie provinces, but there is still n¢ indi- 
cation of export business from wester! mills 
Supplies are moderate, and comparab! with 
buying orders. Quotations Nov. 30: rolled 
oats‘in 80-lb sacks, $3.25 in the three 
prairie. provinces; oatmeal in 98-Ib sacks 
20% over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot: 
ed at $6 on Dec. 2; 20-0z packages $2.6 
case, 48-0z packages $2.89. 


Dece! 
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Milled for bakers, in a bakers’ flour 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD 





CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 





OATMEAL 





Robin ace Flour 


Mills Limited 


Mills and Sales Offices: VANCOUVER +: CALGARY « MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 
WINNIPEG - TORONTO + HUMBERSTONE =» MONTREAL » MONCTON 
EASTERN EXPORT 


OFFICES: MONTREAL + ORIENTAL EXPORT OFFICE: VANCOUVER 
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ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


(Questions on page 36) 











1. True. Oleo oil is oil pressed 
from beef fat. It is used extensively 
in the manufacture of oleomargarine 
on account of its yellow color and 
butter like flavor. 


2. False. Powdered sugar is made 
by grinding granulated sugar. If no 
starch or other ingredient is added 
to the powdered sugar, the sweetening 
power will be exactly the same. Usu- 
ally 3% starch is used in powdered 
sugar to prevent caking. 


3. False. Reel or traveling ovens 
are used in cracker plants. Peel 
ovens are not used for baking crack- 
ers as they do not produce satisfac- 
tory results. 


4. True. The arrowroot is a tropi- 
cal American plant. 


5. False. The enzyme “diastase” 
causes starch to be converted into the 
sugar, maltose. This .is a form of 
sugar that can be used by the yeast 
during the fermentation period of 
the doughs. 


6. True. Lecithin is sold under va- 
rious brand names. The manufactur- 
ers of chocolate coatings generally 
incorporate some lecithin in them 
so that the users of these coatings 
do not have to bother doing it. 


7. True. Many tests have been 
conducted which demonstrate that 
the temperature of the doughs in the 
baking process is sufficiently high to 
kill practically any mold _ spores 
which may be present in the dough. 
In other words, baked products are 
sterile as far as mold is concerned 
when removed from the oven. 


8. False. Malt contains the en- 
zyme “protease” which has the prop- 
erty of converting protein into a 
liquid form. This action has a ten- 
dency to decrease absorption. 

9. True. About 4 ozs of citric acid 
is used for 150 lbs of cream filling. 


10. False. Peanut butter contains 
from 45 to 60% peanut oil. 


11. True. A good many people seem 
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the formula. This is not true, how- 
ever. If the finished products made 
from the small formula is different, 
this difference may be due to the 
amount of the ingredients compared 
to the size of the mixing bowl. The 
bowl may be too large to properly 
cream, beat or mix the ingredients. 

12. False. In the final analysis the 
quality of the protein is of greater 
importance than the quantity. 

13. True. For instance, whole 
wheat flour made from. shriveled 
wheat berries will contain propor- 
tionately a greater percentage of 
bran. 


14. True. In the case of straight 
dough, it has been found that in 
some instances when 5% solids were 
added, the fermentation tolerance 
was increased approximately 45 min- 
utes. In sponge dough it was still 
more pronounced. 

15. True. It aids in producing a 
nice color to the crust. It contrib- 
utes to the flavor as it blends nicely 
with chocolate, spices and fruits. It 
also improves the keeping quality of 
the cakes as it contains about 65% 
malt sugar. This malt sugar is hy- 
groscopic. Malt may be used in light 
mixes but only in small amounts as 
the color of the crumb will be some- 
what darkened. 

16. True. Lactose is the natural 
sugar found in milk. It is low in 
sweetening power, being about 16% as 
sweet as cane or beet sugar. It is 
not fermentable by yeast. Due to its 
low caramelization point it helps to 
impart a richer crust color to baked 
products. 

17. True. Thus, for instance, nickel 
is used when hydrogen is added to 
vegetable oil in order to make hy- 
drogenated shortening. After the 
correct amount of hydrogen has been 
added, the nickel is extracted by the 
use of filter presses. 

18. False. The addition of yeast 


. food to the dough will produce a bet- 


ter loaf of bread. From % to %% 
based on the weight of the flour is 
generally recommended. 

19. True. When granulated sugar 
is used, the undissolved sugar crys- 
tals produce a spreading effect dur- 
ing baking when they melt. 

20. False. Overbaking is the main 
reason for the custard filling to turn 





Dect 


to be under the impression that watery. A high egg content will pro- “SI 
changes must be made somewhere in_ duce a stiff filling. Cabl 





The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL * CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” SI 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” Cre 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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SELECTED HARD 


WHEAT 


CABLE: LAKURON 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 


All Western Canada Hard Wheat 


| PURITY » THREE 


|CANADA CREAM + STERLING 


GREAT WEST 
BATTLE 
MAITLAND 
HURON 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY 


SER TAT RR CIT RONEN TNR Se MGR aR A Sem Se ANS ONE AR 


SR UNRUH MERE OS IMR ES 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


BO SRL OREN RE RL ATC MR om 


TORONTO, CANADA 


Flours 


STARS 


LB a EE LNA TERS RM LINE IS MER BNE LS a ier 


Courtesy C.N.R. 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


Thirty-eight miles southwest of 
Toronto, on the western extremity of 
Lake Ontario, lies at the foot of a 
mountain which is a landmark to the 
city and offers a view unmatched in 
Southern Ontario. 


Celebrating its Centenary this year, 
‘The Ambitious City”’ has every reason to 
be justifiably proud of itsaccomplishments. 

The availability of good water trans- 
portation and the proximity to Ontario’s 
first major sources of electric power have 
led to Hamilton being chosen as a site 
by numerous industries. Today Hamil- 
ton prides itself on many firsts: Canada’s 
first sewing machine; the first locomotive 
and railway cars; the world’s first sleep- 
ing car; the first ‘‘iron’’ ship to sail the 
Great Lakes; the first match factory and 
the first sulphur matches; the first life 
insurance company in Canada; the first 
coal-oil lamps; all these ‘‘firsts’’ add fame 
to Hamilton. 


sat i Ke il li et RD i a Bg ES 


ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


SO PRE ROTEEN METRE IIE 
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LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


1846 « Our hundred years’ experience » 1946 
plus 
Modern Laboratory Control 








Insures Our Customers of 





GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” “WOLF”’ “KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


“SILVERKING” 


Cable Address: ‘‘Wotmacs” 


Flour of Excellent Baking Quality 


HIGH GLUTEN SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
STANDARD SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 

















HEAD OFFICE 


TORONTO 





HMaple Leaf Milling Co. Limiter. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
NEW YORK 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘“‘MAPLEFLOUR”’ TORONTO, CANADA 


TORONTO, CANADA 


VANCOUVER 








SPRING WHEAT 
FLOURS 


Cream of the West 





Castle 


Nelson 








CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS 
é - RES sabe WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS 
Monarch 
Crescent 


Canary Corn Meal 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 
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Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 
Canadian Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & COX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 








COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 


Exporters 


oO. 


2) 


TORONTO, CANADA 
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PORONTO, CANADA | 
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PIE RACK IDEA—A novel pie truck, with racks that hold individual : 
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pies, has been devised by J. Charles Kreeck, manager of C. & E. Peerless 
Pies, Ogden, Utah. He is shown above demonstrating how the pies are 
kept in place with notched “drop center’ racks. The rack is movable, 
and may be locked in place in three positions. It has overhead ball-bear- 


ing casters. 
truck capacity of only 350 pies. 
care of a 46-inch opening. 


Capacity is 737 pies, compared with average half-ton panel 
The rear door (jack knife type) takes 





Domestic Rye Supply at Record Lou; 
Prices Three Times 10- Year Average 


Rye prices are now the highest 
since 1918 and more than three times 
the 10-year (1935-44) average. Do- 
mestic rye supplies are the lowest on 
record and world production for 1946 
is expected to be about 16% below 
the prewar average. Disappearance 
in the United States the first quar- 
ter of this season was less than half 
the average for the previous seven 
years of record, according to the 
Production and Marketing Admin- 
istration. 

Domestic supplies of rye this sea- 
son are the smallest since 1881 as a 
result of the lowest carry-over stocks 
of record and the smallest crop 
since the drouth of 1934. Production 
this season is currently estimated at 
21,410,000 bus, 19% below last year 
and only half the 1935-44 average. 
The low production this year is due 
to the small acreage harvested for 
grain, since the yield of 12.1 bus per 
acre is about average. Stocks on 
Oct. 1 amounted to 14,800,000 bus or 
about two thirds of the stocks a year 
ago and less than half of those two 
years ago. 

The 1946 rye crop is of good qual- 
ity and low in moisture with only 
2% of the inspected receipts at rep- 
resentative markets grading “Tough” 
while last year 6% graded “Tough.” 
During July through September 77% 
of the inspected receipts rated No. 2 
or better. This compares with 83% 


last year and 74% the 10-year 
(1935-44) July-September average. 

Disappearance of rye July through 
September this season reflected the 
small supplies and amounted to only 
9,100,000 bus. This compares with a 
disappearance of 17,600,000 bus in the 
first quarter of the 1945-46 season, 
21,400,000 in 1944-45 and 23,200,000 
in 1943-44. The use of rye for feed 
July through September totaled 4,- 
800,000 bus this season as against 
7,000,000 last season and 11,800,000 
two years ago. 

Reflecting the scarcity of rye and 
the restrictions on its use for alcohol 
production, it is estimated that only 
400,000 bus were used for distilling 
during the -first quarter this season. 
Consumption for beverage and indus- 
trial alcohol in the same quarter last 
season amounted to 4,200,000 bus and 
over 5,000,000 bus in the first quarter 
of the 1944-45 season. Approximate- 
ly 1,400,000 bus of rye were milled 
for flour during the July-September 
quarter this season, a drop of about 
700,000 bus from the same period last 
year and about 500,000 bus from the 
same quarter two years ago. Ex- 
ports of rye thus far this season have 
been negligible and are estimated 
from inspections at 20,000 bus. 

World rye production in 1946 is es- 
timated at 1,450,000,000 bus by the Of- 
fice of Foreign Agricultural Relations. 
This is 16% less than the 1935-39 av- 
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started at bottom ... 


- - - heads loeal association 


Capital Baker “Most Typieal”’ 


EWIS G. GRAEVES, vice president 
L and general manager of Charles 
Schneider Baking Co., Washington, 
D. C., was recently selected as “Amer- 
ica’s Most Typical Baker” among 300 
wholesale bakers representing the na- 
tion’s bakery. industry. Active in the 
pusiness life of the capital city, Mr. 
Graeves served on the OPA Baking 
Industry Advisory Committee and was 
a consultant to the War Department 
on bakery problems. He is presi- 
dent of the Potomac States Associa- 
tion and is an active member of the 
Congressional Club, Kiwanis Club and 
Masons. 

One phase of the “Honor Your 
Baker” celebrations, sponsored by the 
National Donut Month committee, 
was the contest to select “America’s 
Most Typical Baker.” As the na- 
tional winner, Mr. Graeves exempli- 


fies the civic mindedness and the fine 
contributions made by bakers in their 
communities during war and peace. 
Local “Honor Your Baker” cere- 
monies are being planned by civic 
groups in every section of the coun- 
try to give special recognition to the 
community bakers. 

Mr. Graeves knows all phases of 
the bakery industry. Starting as a 
dough room assistant and “truck 
jumper” 25 years ago, he rose to his 
present position. He also operated his 
own bakery at Saranac Lake, N. Y., 
for a number of years. 

During a week he recently spent 
in New York as a guest of the Bak- 
ery News Bureau, Mr. Graeves was 
presented with the “Wheat Appre- 
ciation Drive” poster. He appeared 
on several radio programs and at a 
number of prominent restaurants. 





erage of 1,730,000,000 and 5% larger 
than the small outturn of 1,385,000,000 
bus a year ago. A slight increase 
from last year is indicated for Cen- 
tral Europe, but the outturn in Ger- 
many and Poland is considerably be- 
low average. The crop in Soviet 
Russia is little changed from that of 
1945. Production in Canada is es- 





CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 


KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 














Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Canada 





Toronto 





timated at 7,588,000 bus, compared 
with 5,888,000 last year and 9,191,000, 
the 1935-39 average. Carry - over 
stocks in Canada Aug. 1, 1946, to- 
taled only 714,000 bus as against 2,- 
024,000 in 1945 and 5,594,000 two 
years ago. Based on carry-over and 
the crop, supplies of rye in Canada 
for 1946-47 will amount to 8,300,000 
bus, compared with 7,900,000 last 
year and 15,800,000 the 10-year 
(1935-44) average. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


INDIANA DEALERS PLAN 
46TH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


Indianapolis, Ind.—The 46th annual 
convention of the Indiana Grain. and 
Feed Dealers Association will be held 
at the Columbia Club here, Jan. 27- 
28, according to Fred K. Sale, execu- 
tive secretary. Grain and feed deal- 
ers from near-by states are invited 
to attend the meeting. 

With the operating conditions 
of the grain and feed industries get- 
ting back to more normal conditions, 
and with the abundant grain crops 
of this year, a record-breaking at- 
tendance is fully expected. Plans for 
the program are being considered by 
Harold L. Gray, president, Crawfords- 
ville, Ind., and Mr. Sale. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 





A summary of recent develop- 
ments in products and processes. 
In some instances further in- 
formation can be obtained by 
writing the firms mentioned or 
the publishers, 118 So. Sixth 
Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 


¥ ¥ 


New Air Conditioner 


The Beach Precision Parts Co., 
Boonton, N. J., has announced a new 
“Sta-Dri Air Conditioning Unit” to 
screen out scale, rust and dirt from 
compressed air pipe lines and to ex- 
tract moisture and oil fumes. The 
unit is also designed to regulate air 
pressure to any desired lower level. 
The model A-1 will handle approxi- 
mately 30 cubic feet of air per min- 
ute at 100 lbs pressure, and the 
model A-2 will handle approximately 
65 cubic feet of air per minute at 100 
lbs pressure. 


¥ ¥ 


Butter Concentrate 


A concentrated butter product, de- 
scribed by the manufacturer as more 
than eight times as potent in caro- 
tene as the original butter, has been 
patented by Loran O. Buxton of 
Belleville, N. J., and assigned to the 
National Oil Products Co., Harrison, 
N. J. 

The product can be mixed with 
lard as shortening agents for bak- 
ery products, or may be used in 
place of melted butter. 

The patent covers the process of 
melting butter by slow warmth until 
the, water portion can be filtered off. 
The remaining butter oil is then dis- 
solved in a solvent such as isopro- 
panol or allyl alcohol, and the resi- 
due redissolved. 

After filtering, the combined fil- 
trates are subjected to a vacuum 
distillation in the presence of nitro- 
gen gas to remove the solvent. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JOSEPH KANIECKI JOINS 
DURKEE FAMOUS FOODS 
Chicago, Ill—Joseph Kaniecki is 

now associated with Durkee Famous 

Foods, here, according to an an- 
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nouncement by W. H. Wunluck, sales 
manager, bakery products division. 
Mr. Kaniecki will be a sales repre- 
sentative in the Chicago area. 

Mr. Kaniecki had been with the 
Chicago office of Red Star Yeast & 
Products Co. for nearly 17 years. He 
started as a yeast salesman and qa 
few years later was made a sub- 
branch supervisor. In 1937 he was 
named manager: of the company’s 
north side branch in Chicago, and in 
1944, was made manager of the Chi- 
cago district. 

Mr. Kaniecki is a member of the 
Bakers Club of Chicago and the Chi- 
cago Bakers Courtesy Club. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


1946 PRODUCTION OF 
ALMONDS, FILBERTS 
AT ALL-TIME HIGHS 


Washington, D. C.—The 1946 crops 
of almonds and filberts were expected 
to break their production records 
with all time high yields, according 
to a recent report of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

“English” walnuts promised to be 
in “better than average” supply, but 
pecans will be in shorter supply than 
last year, the report said. The lower 
output of pecans was due to bad 
weather conditions and insect damage. 

The 1946 preliminary estimate of 
commercial walnut production in the 
leading producing countries of the 
Mediterranean Basin is_ 1,285,000 
bags of 110 lbs (unshelled basis), 
compared with 618,000 bags in 1945 
and 935,000 bags in 1944. 

This estimate is more than twice 
the size of the very small 1945 crop 
and is the largest since 1940. It is 
20% larger than the five-year (1940- 
44) average of 1,073,400 bags but 6% 
smaller than the 10-year (1935-44) 
average of 1,367,500 bags. 

A marked increase in production is 
shown in this estimate for the three 
major producing countries of France, 
Italy and Turkey, but small declines, 
for Roumania and Yugoslavia. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LOUIS BENEDICT DIES 


Hot Springs, Ark.—Louis Benedict, 
70, retired baker, died here recently. 
Mr. Benedict, who came to Hot 
Springs in 1888, operated a whole- 
sale bakery for 39 years until ill 
health forced him to retire. 
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A “first grader,” 
decline on his report card, said: 

‘It’s the ABC’s—I always say H-I- 
J-K-L-S-M-F-T!” 


¢?¢¢ 


in explaining a 


Employer: For this job we want a 
responsible man. 

Applicant: I’m the guy you're look- 
ing for. Everywhere I’ve worked, 
when something went wrong they told 
me I was responsible. 


e¢¢ 
Little Woman: Let’s see that let- 
ter! That’s a woman’s handwriting 
and you grew pale when you read it! 
Husband: You can have it. It’s 
from your milliner. 


¢¢ @ 
Waiter: We're closing now, sir. 
Would you mind settling your bill? 
Would-be Diner: But I haven’t 
been served yet! 


Waiter: Oh! Well, in that case, 
there’ll be only the cover charge. 
¢$¢¢ 


Boss (to office boy): What did my 
wife say when you told her I’d be 
detained at the office and wouldn’t 
be home till late? 

Office Boy: She said, 
pend on that?” 

e¢$¢ 

Specialist: Could you pay for an 
operation if I found one necessary? 

Patient: Would you find one neces- 
sary if I couldn’t pay for it? 


¢¢ @ 
What do you have for 


“Can I de- 


Customer: 

gray hair? 
Honest Clerk: Nothing but the 
greatest respect, sir. 


$e 
‘I saw your wife in town today 
with a black patch over her eye. 
What happened?” 
“Nothing, that’s her new hat.” 
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Librarian: I’ll be glad to help you 
pick out a book. Do you want some- 
thing light? 

Visitor: It doesn’t matter a bit; I 
have the car outside. 


¢¢¢ 

“Dear Clara,’ wrote the young 
man, “pardon me, but I’m getting so 
forgetful. 
night, but really, I forgot if you said 
yes or no.” 

“Dear Will,” she replied by note. 
“So glad to hear from you. I knew 
I had said no to somebody last night, 
but had forgotten who it was.” 


$¢¢ 


Mrs: Darling, this article says that 
in some parts of India a man doesn’t 
know his wife until he marries her. 

Mr: Why single out India? 


¢$¢ ¢ 
“T’ve been taking a glass of wine 
at regular intervals for my insomnia.” 
“Does it make you sleep?” 
“No, but it reconciles me to stay- 
ing awake.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


The lanky freshman hunched over 
his desk, apparently half asleep. 

“Mr. Fraser,’ said the professor 
sharply, “what is work?” 

“Everything is work.” 

“What! Everything is work? Then 
I take it that you would like the class 
to believe that the desk you are re- 
clining on is work?” 

“Yes, sir,” sleepily, “woodwork.” 


¢¢¢ 


A young woman asked for a pound 
of floor wax. 

New Clerk: I’m sorry, miss, but all 
we have is sealing wax. 

Young Woman (snappily): Don’t be 
funny. Who'd want to wax the ceil- 


ing? 
¢¢ ¢ 
Thrifty: Here’s an all-day sucker 
for the kid brother. 
Sally: Looks awfully small for an 
all-day sucker. 
Thrifty: The days 


shorter. 
¢¢ ¢ 

Police Judge: Well, Sam, about 
your son stealing those chickens. 
I’ve decided to let him off this time; 
but why don’t you show him the right 
way? 

Sam: Ah done tried hard, judge, 
but he goes and gets hisself caught 
anyhow. 


are getting 


I proposed to you last. 


Country -Milled 
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ONE SIZE 


won't fit them 


No, one size shoe won’t fit the whole family, and no more 
will one flour treatment program fit every mill and every 
grain. Because of variation in milling practice and differ- 
ences between grains, successful flour treatment must 
be more than a simple collection of procedures or prod- 
ucts. It must be a scientific and studied blend of the 
various processes developed especially to meet individual 
conditions. 

N-A’s Flour Milling Service is designed to meet exactly 
that problem. Trained specialists in the art of flour 


processing — working with your own experts—can draw 


WAMSES & TIERNAN COMPANY, 





Nal BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY. 







from their years of experience, from the technical knowl- 
edge of the N-A Flour Laboratory, and from their Prod- 
ucts—A gene—Novadelox—Beta Chlora and N-Richment-A, 
to give you a complete flour treatment program particu- 
larly tailored to meet your needs—particularly designed, 
too, to give you uniform high quality with minimum cost. 

At your convenience, your 
N-A Representative will be glad 
to tell you more about the N-A 
Flour Milling Service. Why not 
call him today? 
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INC., AGENTS FOR AGENE 


— for flour maturing 
NOVADELOX 
— for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-Richment-A 
— for uniform enrichment 
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| SEE THEY'RE | , 
DRAWING A NEW << ‘ YES-A NEW 
DESIGN FOR THEIR BRANDS }.- , DRESS FOR THAT 
OLD-TIME QUALITY! 








